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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA. 
BY REV. J. H. ABBOTT, B.A. 


- Volume XIV, of this Journal, page 319, Dr. Burgess calls attention to the importance of 
scholars preparing geographical lists from the Itihd@sas, Purdnas, Késhas, and other 
available sources of information, as a means to the better elucidation of the Ancient 


Geography of India. 


Following this suggestion Dr. J. F. Fleet prepared a list of geographical 


names found in the Brihat-Samhiid, and published it in this Journal, Vol. XXII. page 169. 


I now give alist of geographical names found in the Bhigavata Purdna. The references 


are to the Bombay Edition. 


Abhira, a country and people, I, 10, 35; 
Ii, 4, 18. 

Ajanibha; = commentary says Bharatavar- 
sha, XI, 2, 24. 

Alaka, a city on Bhateshagiri, IV. 6, 23, 

Alakananda, a river flowing by Alaka, a name 
for the Ganga, IV. 6, 24; XI. 29, 42. 

Ambashtha; a country, X. 83, 23. 

Anartta, or Anarta, a country = Dwarakadesa, 
com, I. 10, 85; I. 11, 1; IX. 3, 28; 
X. 52,15; X. 58,6; X. 67,4; X. 71, 21; 
X. 82,18; X. 86, 20, 

Anarttapurl, a city, thecapital of Anartta, = 
Dwiraka, I. 14, 25. 

Andhas ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Andhaka; a people, I. 11, 11; I. 14, 20; 
II, 4,20; Ill. 3, 25; X. 1, 69; X. 45, 15; 
X, 80, 11; X, 80, 16; X. 838, 5; XI. 30, 18. 

Andhra, a people, II. 4, 18; IX. 20, 30; 
IX. 23, 9. 

Afiga ; a country, TX. 23, 5. 

Animishakshetra, a ksheira, called in com. 
Vaignavakshetra, I. 1, 4. 

Arbuda; a country, XI. 30, 18. 

Arha, a country, I. 11, 11; I. 14, 25. 

Arna, a country, X. 86, 20. 

AryA, a river, X. 79, 20. 


Aryavarta, a country between the Vindhya and 
the Himalaya mountains, IX. 6, 5; [X.16, 22. 

Asikni; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Avanti, a city, X. 45, 81; X. 58,30; XI. 
23,6; XI. 23, 31. 

Avartana; a subdivision of Jambudvipa, V. 
19, 80. 

Avatoda ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Ayodhya; acity, IX. 8, 19. 


Badart, a sacred place, III. 4, 4; Badarikagram, 
VII. 11, 6; containing Narayanasrama, IX. 
8, 86; XI. 29, 41; Badaryaésrama, III. 4, 
21; ITI. 14, $2; X. 52, 4, 

Balhika, a people, X. 82, 26. 

Barbara, a people, IX. 8, 5. 

Barhishmati, a city in Brahmavaria, III. 22, 
29; III. 22, 32. 

Bhadraéva, a continent, I. 16, 13, 

Bhirata, a country, I. 16, 13; Bharatavarsha, 
Ill. 1, 20; X. 87, 6. 

Bhimarathi, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 12. 

Bhogavati, a mythical city, 1. 11, 31. 

Bhoja, a country and people, I. 11, 11; 1. 14, 
25; IIT. 1, 29; III. 2, 25; Bhojaraja, III. 2, 
80; X. 85,33; TIT. 3, 25; 4.1, 85; X. 4, 
69; X. 80, 11; X. 82, 29; XI. 30, 18. 
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Bhojakata, a city, K. 54, 52; X. 61,19; X. 61, 
26; X. 61, 40. 

Bhrigukachchha, a city on the north bank of 
the Narmada, VIII. 18, 21. 

Bhitesagiri, a mountain = Kailas, surrounded 
by the river Nanda = Ganga, IV. 6, 22. 

Bindusaras, a wide expanse of water formed 
by the Sarasvati, III. 21, 85; IDI. 21, 39; 
Bindusara, III. 25, 5; VII. 14, 31; X. 78, 19. 

Brahmanadi, a river = Sarasvati, IX. 16, 23. 

Brahmatirtha, a tértha, X. 78, 19. 

Brhmiavarta, a country, I. 10, 34; I. 17, 33; 
Ill. 21, 25; Brahmavartta, ITI. 22, 28; said 
to be between the Sarasvati and Drisha- 
dvatt, IV. 19, 1; V. 4 10; V. 4, 19; 
V. 5, 28. 

Brihadyana, a forest near Gokula, X. 65, 26 ; 
X. 7, 33. 


Chakra, a firtha between Brahmaiirtha and 
where Sarasvati flows to the Hast, X. 78, 19. 

Chakranadit, a river (= Gandaki, Com.), V. 
7, 10. 

Champipurt, a city, Ix. 8, 1. 

Chandrabhaga, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Chandrasukla, a deipa, a subdivision of Jam- 
budvipa, V. 19, 30. 

Chandravasa, a river, IV. 28, 35; Chandra- 
vasa, V. 19, 18. 

Charmanvati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Chedi, a country, I. 10, 19; VIL 1, 18; 
IX. 22, 6; IX. 24,2; X. 52,17; X. 53, 14; 
X. 74, 39; X. 83, 238; XU. 12, 39; Chaidya, 
name of a king, X. 52,17; X. 52, 25. 

Chitrakita, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 


Dadhimandoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 

Dakshinapatha, the region of the south, i. e., 
south of the Narmada, IX. 2, 41. 

Dandaka, a country, X. 79, 20. 

Daga, a fisherman tribe, IX. 22, 20. 

Dasarha, a country and people, I. 11, 11; 
T, 14, 25; Dagarha, a people, IIT. 1, 29 : 
X. 45,15; X. 47, 44; KX. 78, 39; XI. 30, 18. 

Devagiri, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Dhanvan, a country (said to be little watered) 
near Maru, I. 10, 35; IX. 4, 22; X. 86, 20. 

Dravida, a country, IY. 28,30; VIII. 4, 7: 
VIIL 24, 13; IX. 1,2: X. 79,18: XL 5 30. 

Drishadvatt, a river, V. 19, 18 fy. #4 99, 

Drona, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Dyaipiyant, a river, X. 79, 20, 
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Dvaravati, a city in Dvdraka, I. 12, 36: 
Dvirvati, ITI. 3, 19; X. 59, 36; Xx. 69, 3; 
76, 8 a 1 en 19-20 ee OO. 11 & 
XK, 82,1; &. 84, 70; X. 85, 62; X. 86, 59; 
&. 89,22; XI.2,1; XI. 6, 33; XI. 30,1, 
Dvarvati, XI. 30,5; XI. 30,46; XII. 12, 60. 

Dvaraké, a city, I. 11, 24; I. 11, 25;1.14,1,; 
J.14,6; &K. 52,5; X. 52, 27; X. 54, 60: 
X. 55, 89; K. 56,4; KX. 56, 385; X. 57, 27; 
X. 57, 29; X. 57, 80; X. 58, 28; X. 58, 55; 
X. 62, 22; X. 66, 8-4; X. 66, 23; X. 66, 34; 
x. 80, 15; X. 85, 28; X. 86,3; X. 90,1: 
XL. 6, 4; XI. 380, 47; XI. 31, 15. 

Dyudhunt, a river, 7. e., Ganga, ITI. 28, 39. 

Dyunadi, ariver, 7.e., Ganga, ITT. 5,1; X. 75, §. 


Gajasivhaya, a city, 2. e., Hastinapura, I. 3, 6; 
I. 8, 45; IV. 381, 30; X. 57,8; Gajivhaya, 
I. 9, 48; I. 15, 88; I. 17, 44; III. 1, 17; 
IX. 22, 40; X. 49, 82; X. 68, 16; X. 68, 
41; X. 75, 39. 

Gandaki, a river, X, 79, 11. 

Gandhamadana, a mountain, 1V. 1, 58; Brah- 
ma descended upon it, V. 1,8; X. 52, 3, 
Ganga, a river, I. 3, 48; I. 4, 10; I. 8, 1; 

J. 13, 32; L 16, 8; I. 18,3; IV. 2, 35. 
IV. 21,11; VIIL. 4, 23; Ix. 8, Oe Tn Us 
IX. 15, 3; IX. 20, 25; EX. 23,18; x, 68, 
42-54; X. 75,19; X. 78, 20. 

Gangadvara, a country, VI. 2, 39. 

Gaya, a city, kshetra, X. 79, 11. 

Gayasiras, a kshetra, VII. 14, 30. 

Ghritoda, one of the seven mythical seas, 
V.1, 33. 

Godavari, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Gokamukha, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Gokarna, a kshetra, X. 79, 19. 

Gokula, a village on the Jamni, X. 2. 7.- 
K. 5, 82, oF 

Gomati, a river, V. 19, 18; X, 79, 11. 

Govardhana, a mountain, V. 19, 16: X. 11, 36. 
X.13,29. —— 


Haihaya, a people, LX. 8,5; EX. 15, 14; des- 
troyed by Parsharim, IX. 15, 17; name of 
their king, IX. 15, 32; X. 73, 20. 

Hastinapura, I. 10,7; I,1 
Hasti, IX. 91, 20; X49, 1; x code 

Himalaya, a mountain, I. 13, 29, _ 

Himavat, a mountain, I. 13, 50, 

Hina, a people, IT. 4, 18; IT. 7, 46; IX. 


+ 
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Ikshumati, a river in Kurukshetra, V. 10, 1. 
Ikshurasoda, a mythical sea, V. 1, 33. 
Indrakila, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 
Indraprastha, a city, X. 58, 1; &. 58, 12; 
xX. 73, 83; X. 77, 6; XI. 30, 48; XI. 31, 25. 


Jambiidvipa, I. 12, 5; V. 2, 1; V. 19, 29; 
V. 20,2; Jambu, V. ], 32. 


Kaikaya, a people, X. 71, 29; X. 74, 41; IT. 
7, 85; X. 82, 18. 

Kakubha, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kalafjara, a mountain, V. 8, 30. 


Kalapagrama, a city, IX. 12,6; TX. 22, 17; | 


x. 87, 7. 





Kalindi, a river == Yamuna, III. 4, 36; IV. | 


8,48; VI. 16,16; VIIL 4, 28; IX. 4, 30; 
TX. 4,37; X. 58, 22. 

Kaliiga, a country and its people, 1X. 23, 5; 
Kélifiga, X. 61, 29, 37. 

Kamagiri, a mountain, V.19, 16. 

KAamakoshni, a city, X. 79, 14, 

Kamboja, a country, Il. 7, 35; X. 75, 12; 
xX. 82, 18. 

Kanchi, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Katka, a people, IT 4, 18; TX. 26. 30; 
X. 86, 20. 

Kanyakubja, a country, VI. ], 21. 

Karnataka, a country, V. 6, 7. 

Kartisha, a country, X. 66, 1; TX. 2, 16; 
Kiarisha, X. 78, 4. 

Kasi, a city, IX. 22, 23; X.57, 32; X. 66, 10; 
X. 66,26 ; X. 82, 25 ; X. 84, 55; XIT. 18, 17. 

Kaugambi, a city, DX. 22, 40. 

Kauéiki, a river, I. 18, 86; V.19, 18; IX. 15, 
12; X. 79, 9. 

Kaveri, a river, V. 19, 18; VII. 13, 12; 
xX. 79,14; XI. 5, 40. 

Kekaya, atribe, X. 2,3; X. 75, 12; X. 84, 55 ; 
xX. 86, 20. 

Kerala, a country, X. 79,19; X. 82, 13. 

Ketumala, a dvipa, I. 16, 10. 

Khandava, a forest, X. 58, 25; X. 71, 45; 
Khandavaprastha, X. 73, 32. 

Khasa, a people, a low tribe, IT. 4,18; Kaéa, 
TX. 20, 30. 

Kimpurusha, a dvipa, I. 16, 18. 

Kirata, a people, II. 4,18; IX. 20, 30. 

Kollaka, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Kofika,a country, V. 6,7; V. 6, 9. 

Koégala, a country, IX. 10, 29; Ix. 11, 22; 
xX. 2,3; X. 58, 82, 34, 35; X. 58, 52; 
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Xx. 75,12; Uttara Koshala, V. 19, 8; IX. 
10, 42; Kansalya, X. 82, 18; X. 84, 55; 
Kosala, X. 86, 20; XII. 12, 24. 

Krauficha, a dvipa, V. 1, 32. 

Krishna, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Kritamala, a river, V.19, 18; VIII. 24, 12; 
xX. 79,16; XI. 5, 39. 

Kshiarodadhi, V. 20, 2. 

Kshiroda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33: 
VIIL 4, 18. 

Kundina, a city, X. 53, 7; X. 53,15; X. 53, 21; 
X. 54, 20; X. 54, 52. 

Kukura, a country and people, I.11, 11; &. 
45,15; XI. 30, 18. 

Kulichala, a mountain. Com. says Meru, III. 
23, 39; in the country of the Pandyas. 
Com. says Malaya, VIII. 4, 8. 

Kunti,acountry, X. 82,13; X.86, 20; X1.30, 18, 

Kuru, a people and country, I. 11, 9; IT. 
7,00; X. 2, 8; X. 57, 1; X. 71, 29; X. 
72, 5; XK. 75, 12; X. 82,138; X. 88, 5; &. 
84,55; X. 86, 20. 

Kurujangala, a country, I, 10, 34; I. 16, 11; 
III. 1, 24; X. 86, 20. 

Kurukshetra, a district, I. 10, 34; III. 3,12; 
VII. 14,30; 1X. 14, 38. 

Kuéga, a dyipa, V. 1, 32. 

Kuéasthali, a city = Dvaraka, I. 10, 27; VII. 
14, 31; TX. 3, 28; X. 61, 40; X. 75, 29; 
X. 83, 86; XID. 12, 36. 

Knuéavartta, a tirtha, III. 20, 4. 

Kutaka, a country, V. 6,7; V. 6, 9. 

Kitaka, a mountain, V.6, 7; V.19, 16. 


Lanka = Ceylon, V. 19, 30; IX. 10, 16. 
Lavanodadhi, a mythical sea, V. 20, 2. 


Madhn, a city = Mathura, I. 10, 26; 1.11, 9; 
I. 14, 25; I. 16, 86; VII. 14, 81; X. 
1,10; X. 45,15; &. 47, 21; X. 86, 20; 
x1. 80, 18. 

Madhnvana, a forest on the bank of the 
Yamuna, IV. 8, 42; IV. 8, 62; IX. 4, 30; 
IX. 1], 14; Madharvana, IV. 9, 1. 

Madra, a city, X. 82, 138; X. 82, 26. 

Magadha, a country, IX. 22, 45; X. 2, 2; 
xX. 52, 14; K. 52,19; X. 73, 33; X. 83, 23, 

Mahanadi, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mahendra, a mountain, V.19, 16; VIL. 14, 32; 
TX. 16, 26; X. 79, 12. 

Mahishmati, a city, 1X. 15, 22; a city of the 
Haihaya, IX. 15, 26; 1X. 16, 17; X. 79, 21. 
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\[aindka, a mountain, V. 19, 16. Panchala, I. 10, 34; X. 36, 20; Panchalaka, 
Malaya, @ mountain, I. 8, 82; V- 19,16; X. 
79, 16; VI. 3, 35; VIL 14, 32; X. 90, 19. 


a people, IX. 22, 3. 
Panchipsaras, a tértha, X. 79, 18. 
Pandya, a country, LY. 28,29; aking, VIII. 





\andikini, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mandaraharina, a dripa, V- 19, 30. 

\Vandara, a mountain, LV. 98,24; WI. Sy0% 
VIL. 7, 2. 

Mangalaprastha, 9 mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Maniptra, a city, IX. 22, B2. 

Manutirtha, a frtha, X. 79, 21. 

Maru, a country = Marwad, I. 10, 85; X. 71, 
a1, 

\arudhanran, a country, VI. 8, 38. 

Marudvridha, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mathura, a city, I. 15, 39; IX. 1], 14; &. 
1, 27; K. 1, 28; X. 9, 19; X. 6, 31; %. 
47,68; X. 72, 81; X. 84, 69; XI. 380,18; 


NII, 12, 34, 35, 60; Dakshina Mathura, X. 
79, 15; MAthura, the people of Mathura, X. 


eae 


Matsya, &@ country, I. 10, 84; Il. 7, 385; M11. 


1, 24: X. 71, 22; X. 74, 41; x. 82, 13; 
*&, 86, 20. 

Meru, a mountain, V. 2, 238; To dg 20s 
IX. 4, 50. 

Mithila, a city, IX. 18, 18; X. 67, 20; x. 
57, 24, 26; X. 82, 26; X. 86, 14; X, 86, 87; 
Maithila, X. 86, 16. 

Mlechchha, a people, 1X. 16, 33; IX. 20,80 ; as 
living in the North, TX, 20, 80; 1X. 28, 16. 


Naimiga, a country, I. 1, 4; [11 20, 7; xX. 79, 
30; Naimisha, VII. 14, 31; X. 78, 20. 

Nanda, a river surrounding Bhitegagiri, IV. 
6, 24; VII. 14, 82; VIIL 4, 23. 

Nandigrama, IX. 10, 36. 

Narayanasaras, Junction of the Sindhu and the 
ocean, VI. 5, 25, 

Narfyanigrama, the same as Gangotri, VII. 
14, 32; TX. 3, 36; X. 87, 4; Naranardyanas- 
rama, 1X. 1, 31. 

Narmada, a river, V. 19, 18; VI. 10, 16; 
Ville f8, 2h. 

Nila, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Nirvindhya, a river, TV. 1, 18; V. 19, 18; 
X. 79, 20. 

Nishadha, a country, X. 2, 3, 


Pampa, a lake, VIT. 14, 81; X. 79, 12. 
Panchajanya, a dvipa, V.19, 30. 
Panchila, a country, IV, 27, 8, 9,18; IX. 21, 


$3, origin of the name; X. 2,3; X. 71, 22; 





4, 7, 


Pariydtra, 2 mountain, V. 19, 16. 


Paundraka, belonging to the country Pundra, 

Il. 7, 84; XII. 12, 39; Pundra, IX. 28, 5. 

Payoshni, a river, V. 19,18; X. 79, 20. 

Payasvini, a river, V. 19, 18; XL. 5, 39. 

Phalguna, a kshetra = Harapura or Kany a- 
pura, VII. 14, 81; called Anantapura in 
Com., Phaluguna, X. 79, 18. 

Pindiraka, a kshetra, XI. 1, ca 

Plaksha, a dutpa, V. 1, 82; V. 20, 1, 2. 

Prabhisa, a sacred place, I. 15, 49; II. 1, 20; 
IIL. 3, 25; VII. 14, 81; X. 45, 36; on the 
sea-shore, X. 45, 88; X. 78,18; X. 79, 
0-21; X. 86, 2; XI. 6, 35; XI. 30, 6; 
XI. 80, 10. 

Pragjyotish, a country, XII. 12, 38. 

Pratichi, a river, XI. 5, 40. 

Pratishthina, a city, IX. 1, 42. 

Pravarshana, a mountain, X. 62, 10. 

Prayaga, a kshetra, VII. 14, 80; X. 79, 10. 

Pulahigrama, a kshetra, = Harikshetra, com. 
VII. 14, 30; X. 79, 10. 

Palinda, a people, II. 4, 18. 

Pulkasa, a people, II. 4, 18. 

Purafijana, a city, IV. 27, 16. 

Pushkara, a dvipa, V. 1, 323; a tirtha, XII. 
12, 60. 

Pushpabhadra, a river, XII. 9, 10. 

Pushpavaha, a river, XII. 9, 30. 


Raivataka, a mountain, V. 19,16; X. 67, 8. 

Ramahrada, a lake, X. 84, 53. 

Ramanaka, a dutpa, V. 19, 30. 

Reva, a river, V.19,18; IX. 15, 20; X. 79, 21, 

Riksha, a mountain, IV. 1,17; V.19, 16, 

Rishabha, a mountain in Dravida, V. 19, 16; 
X. 79, 15. | 

Rishikulya, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Rishyamfika, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Rodhagvati, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Sabara, a low caste tribe, IT. 7, 46. 

Sabasti, a city, IX. 6, 21, 

Sahya, a mountain, V. 19, 16; VII. 13, 19. 
Saka, a people, 1X. 8,5; IX. 20, 30. 

Saka, a dvipa, V.1, 02. 

Sakraprastha, acity = Indraprastha, X,71, 22, 
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SAlmalt, a dv“pa, V. 1, 32. 

Salva, a country (Salva, name of person, III. 
3,10), X. 2, 8; XK. 52,17, 19; XI. 12, 32; 
Salva, X. 76, 2, 3. 

‘Sambhalagrima, a city, XII. 2, 18. 

Samyaprasa, a hermitage on the west bank of 
the Sarasvati, I. 7, 2. 

Simudrasetu == Rameégwara, X. 79, 15. 

Safikhoddhara, a kshetra, XI. 30, 6. 

Saptagodavari, a river, X. 79, 12. 

Saptasrotas, region at the head of the Ganga. 
I. 18, 61. 

Saptavati, a river, V. 19-16. 

Sirasvata, a country, I. 10, 34. 


Sarasvati, a river, I. 8,15; I. 4, 27; 1. C2 
{. 16, 87; II. 9, 44: TIT. 1, 21; Til. 4, i 
Ill. 21, 6, 33, 39; IT. 22,27; TID, 23, 25; 


Til, 24, 9; IT. 38, 18; IV. 14, 36: IV. 
16, 24; Prachi Sarasvati, IV. 19, 1; V. 19, 
18; VI. 8,40; VIII. 4, 23: IX. 4,22; in 
Kurukshetra, IX. 14, 88; IX. 16, 23: X. 
7 ea me. ay fe ead rs Ors ok Pe 

Sarayi, a river, Y. 19,18; IX. 8, 17; X. 79. 
a EU, 

Garkarivartta, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Satadri, a river, V. 19, 18. 

SAtvata, a people, 1. 14,25; If, 4, 20; ff. 1, 
29; XI, 30, 18. 

Saubha, a country, X. 76, 1. 

Sauvira, a country, I 10, 39; 
Vo 1017 X71, ok: 

Setu, a kshetra, VII. 14, 3]. 

Siddhapada, a kshetra on the Saraswati, IIT 
33, 31. 

Sindhu, a river, V. 10,1; V.19, 18; VI. 5, 
Saindhava, LX. 1, 23; X. 69, 35. 

Simbhala, an island, V. 19, 30. 

Sona, a river, V.19, 18; X. 79, ih. 

Sonita, a city, X. 62, 4; X. 62, 23; X. 63, 2. 


(iT, 4, 24> 


3; 


Srinjaya, a people, IT. 7, 35; X. 71, 29: X. 
72, 5: K. 74, 41; XK. 7h. 12, 2K. 82, Id; 
&. 84, 55. 


Sriranga, a city, X. 79, > 
Srigaila, a mountain, v. oe Ox 


Sndargana, a sacred ies x. 78, a 
Saddhoda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 
Suktimfin, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Sumha, a country, IX. 23, 5 

Sunanda, a river, VIII. 1, &. 

Sura, a country, LIT. 1, 26. 

Suragiri, a mountain, VY. 1, 30. 

Surasii, a river, V. 19, 18, 


, 1s. 


Strasena, a country, I. 10, 34; I. 15, 39; 
VI. 14, 10, 31; X. 1,27, 69; XI. 30, 18. 

Surashtra, a country, III. 1, 26. 
Suroda, one of the seven seas, V. 1, 33. 
Strparaka, a city, X. 79, 20 

| Sushomé, a river, V- 19, 18. 

: Svarnaprastha, a city, V. 19, 30. 
Svassarita = Ganga river, ITI. 4, 36. 

| Svetadvipa, an island, VIII, 4,18; X. 6, 24; 

| X. 87, 10; XI. 15, 18. 
Syamantapanchaka, a province, IX. 16, 19; 
xX. 82, 2, a kshetra. 


Talajafgha, a people, IX. 8, 5. 

Tamraparni, a river, TV. 28, 35; 
X. 79,16: XI. 5, 39, 

Tapi, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 20. 

Trigartaka, a country, X. 79, 19. 

| Triktita, a mountain, V. 19,16; VIII. 2,1 

TrisAma, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Tritaktipa, a holy place on the Sarasvati IIL, 
1, 22; Trita, X. 78, 19. 

Tungabhadra, a river, V. 18, 19. 


v.19, 18; 


Usinara, a country, VIT. 2, 28; VII. 2, 31; 
Vil. 2,383; X. 82, 18. 

Uttarakurn, country of the Northern Kurns, 
and situated in the north of India, I. 16, 18. 

Uttarapatha, Northern India, IX. 2, 16. 


- 3 dee capt Rigi apr tout _ : a ee 
< ~ Py ens se ee 


Vaihayasi, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vaigall, a city, LX. 2, 33; Vaigala, IX, 2, 36. 

Vaiiga, a country, IX, 238, o. 

Varinst = Kasi, a city, VIL 14, 31; X. 66, 
40-42 ; XII. 12, 40. 

Varidhaira, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Vatodaka, a river, IVY. 28, 35. 

Vedasmriti, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Veni, a river, V. 19, 18; Vena, X. 79, 12.. 

Vetika, a country, V. 6, 7, 9. 

Vefikata, a mountain, V. 19, 16; Vetkatddrt, 
D.C ac pe 

Venya, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vidarbha. a country, [V. 28, 28 20, 34; 
origin of the name, 1X. 23, 3 ee 2, os 
X. 52, 21, 41: X, 538, 63 4%. a 36; 
823,18; X. 84, 55, 

Videha, a conntry, X. 2, 3; xX. 86, 14, 17. 2 

Vinagana <= Kurukshetra, K.71, 21; 2%. 7%, 
23; XI, 16, 6. 

Vindhya, a mountain range, V. 18, Id; 
4, 20. 


eager ane ennai sents NE OR SIE AT Et LS ALE CO 
came ee ee ee ee eet 
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Sinmeddinam ata 





Sena 


Vraja = Gokula, a place, X. 2,7; X. 5, 18,18, 








Vie eo ire, Ba? Td. 
Vii, “le, Badarikdfvama, IV. 12,16; XL 
os " om I 
Ou dviactrvtha, X. 78, 19. | 
i 


tes ow 


Yadu, a people, X. 1, 69; X. 45, 15; X. 75, 12: 
Keo; Qe. 

Yadupuri, as Dvaraka, X. 1,11; ag Mathnrit, 
X. 49,30; X. 54,54; XT. 80, 47, 

| Yamasvasri, the Yamuna river, I]. 4, 27. 

framana, a viver, III. 1, 24; IID 2, A ae 

IV. 2,35; IV. 8, 42; IV. 21, iL: VIL 16, 14. 

of Krishna, II 4,20; [17 1, 29; 101. 3,25; | IX. 2,1; IX. 4,42; 1X. 6,39; IN. 90, 95. 

oe Of, LN 25nd. cee ake dy de ato, |). BB, 16 ; X. 58, 22 jae (8) 19: Yamuna, 
&: 3%. 54,9; X. 80,11; X. 80, 16 : XI. 30, the country along the Yamuni, I, 10, 33. 

+ XI. 8], 16: Uttara Vrishni, &. 1, 41. Yavana, a people, IT. 4, 18; II. 7, a4; [V, 


Vrishuipur! = Yadupuri, X. 54, 56. 72, 28; IX. 8,5; IX. 20, 30, 


Virariaun, a people, XT. 30, 18, 

Vi-va, a river, V. 10, 18. 

NW ithsti, a iver Va19, 1c. 

Velndavann, a place, X. 11, 28, 35, 36, 38; X. 
ou 20. NW, 46,18; X. 47, 48; X. 47, 61. 


— jm tome @ 4 


VY iehui, a people. 7. 11,11; 1 14, 25; ancestor | 





ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT. 


Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A, Grierson, PiDa OT.8., ICS 
(Continued from Vol. XXVIL, . 317.) 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES, 


212. Ist Declension (Masculine, a base), 


(1) Dissyllables nee iny—“ ar and 2 = an, lose vowel of the final syllable 


in declension. Ff. g,, zo shuhar, a town, or jaa shahras; of pahar, &» watch, a period of 
three hours, V# »*? pahras.® 


(23 Words [of more than one Syllable], whose last syllable ictapiegaar : =. «, change 
ffs 
itto—_a. H. 4. 55 kokur, a cock, cwySS hokaras; is kapeur, cloth, cy ae kaparas ; Ji, 


wdinul, a sweeper, watalas, 


(3) Words in final 


(a) \—- @ insert a euphonic 8h, 9 w, orcs y, the! “+ ¢ being sometimes ghort- 
ened, and sometimes NOt; @. Gey 


a A "1 
bw T Asi, & proper name ase one uy lao Asd-h-as 


; ae 
Gls dénd, a S892 ae, ei see LPs déna-h-as 
wt 
7 f/f 
Lio dunyd, the world ai so rtass dunya-h-as 
tte 


f 

L308 dary@, aviver ss oe eee arto darya-h-as 
rm ie 4 x 

lus Misd, Moses... ay ae uo lw 50 Misd-h~as 


lax Khudd,God saz woe HS (re Khudd-y-as or a4 fos Khaudd-wan 
(Luke, i. 58) 


i ciieatiadeninpmiaanenmrmeammnr renal 





% T quote, in each case, the dati i 
’ ive aS anexample, Hinton as f 
allaege. p nton Knowles gives the nominative, shuhr, and a dative 
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Sern ne amar 








rae NAAT! Ra et 


Peet yee reese meee aner 





mm Ff om 
In the genitive of foreign people’s names, the | - 4 remains oer thus. Mass Pog: - 
~ C / i 2 
vd, od beast Yéhannd-sond, while on the other hand, we have die S218 Pld yncb 2 5 Ae 
En a; ‘ 
same time I find aiv dts US 4 Zukartyd-yahe-soud, and jis ea e ri Orig deahansy.g, 
= ” 
(5) $h:— 
(2) after 4.4, unorganic A is elided, but organic § A remaing: thus, 
y 
as kale, head hae i wes eg cee UM Ealees, 
but 
A -, f Le ; eZ 
65 gunah (sts gunéh), sin ge i _ wes a undh-as (ppeas 


gundh-as, see 8) 


(8) after! -- d, the § h remains and the! +d maybe cptioraly shortc ren. 


eg., $s pddshih, king meagee W ols piddshik-as, wad dbo pal- 
shahas. 
(c} cet; this becomes zy; e. 9, 

y ae 

cs nabi, a prophet ... ee ee tt nabrij-as 

So in proper names 
of a 5 eee 

cgo9%s Yahidi,aJew ... ies vee) O92 Yahucdiy-as 


In ee ae I sometimes = the cg i unaltered, principally in foreign names, sach as 


- 


ovine ise} Zabadi-sond, sw mis Furtsi-sond; so also the silent gg y (elit -i-magsira) in 
.* a 4 
dine gg Milsa(y)-sond. 


(4) The case terminations are sometimes omitted. I have noted this only im the 
ablative of Persian words in 8 4; . 9,, 


/ 2 f ied / en 2 eo4 9) 
$ yo | é&315a Lhazdna andara,® out of the treasury (Matth. x1. 35 ; xiii. 52) 


213. 2nd Declension (Masculine, i base). 


[Note. — The nominative of all nouns of this declension veally end in a very short u, thas 
hulu. The & is, however, hardly heard in pronunciation, andvis not usually written. | 


(1) Final 
(a) » — wv becomes 9 105 & Ji, 33° nechuv, a child, st nechivis (VYoe. 
3 = cg! dy nechive) ; 
2 BOE 1 Bdy-is, plural & béyi. 
(b) «gt, becomes og Ys & Yrs qg21 661, a brother, ue 1 bdy-is, plural cs 2 


f a ae 
a * e * 3 A ks a 7 
The gonitive obliqne 1s ty csdly béyi-sanai (Matth. vil. 3) 
o 


en CCE LANA 





Fn ale mena 
eres Tar a capers miepneatin sincera NE ROR AY STEM 


~ 


‘ 7 e Lyre et 8F [Dent a red slight! Yo mere.) 
1 [lun is quite according torule. See § 197 as corrected.) LOmginal alte 
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eel 





vm mete mm cn wt 


(2, Changes of the Medial Radical VYowel take place in the oblique cases of the 


sugulur, and throughout the plural: viz.:— 
ee singular, and 


(a3 Medial + u ors becomes -4 or ¢[in the 
and —- or > @ in the other 


nominative plural (7. ¢., only before ‘the short *), 
cases of the singular and plural]. Thus:— 


ae ; ; 4 
as ,ohul, a shepherd ; instr. sing. Ue, pohal'; dat. sing. ocr pokatis ; 


o 


at? 
wy watharun, @ earpet; instr. sing. WJ ysis 9 watharan’; dat. sing, 


fli . : Z ‘ ‘ 
ur iptss watharanis; (abl. sing. éh3 dh 435 watharant nisha), 
we a 


s / 
J 3 tsdwul, a goat; instr. sing. J gy isdwal; dat. sing. ured ste isdwalis. 
f ~ 


2 f 
its phol, STAID 5 instr. sings is phalt; ace. sing. chen phalts; “22 ytpot, 


? ; ff 3 f 7 ? 
«yoke; Se yipal’, Umtst yipatis 6) Joh, a fox; J lah’, Cmte! lahis: 


“- o 


2 / / 
&=i potsh, a guest; &3e patsh', cprsy patshes. 


"Nzte that in the case of u (not a) the ee does not take place in the case of monu- 


arubles, Thus from JF kul, a tree, we have us hult, and os kulis, not us holt, or ols 


aitx, Tt the case of o the change is invariable. The word “) ) rab Bree however, 
é 


rinkes @y raf, in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus w) rete, v5) ratis, The 


~ 


f 
nominative singular, itself, is often written ©) rqé, which gives the pronunciation better, 
In Navarl, it is spelled without any medial vowel at all, thus, a rie, | 


=] A if A @ AA ‘ a & - 
(b) 4 — 4. becomes! 0; eg. cog? bd! a brother, cre ls boyiss Ug mdl,a father, 
One Cee na ee eer a 
cyt be n6lis; Ug95% dinawél (moun of the agent, of wie diun, to give), urd Tada 
“ 5 -” : Ca 
dinawolis ; en k6j, luncheon, a> \y kojis,24 


These changes take place® only in the accusative and instrumental singular, andin the 
nominative plural © ering before the short 4, and ols is}, Inthe other cases of the singular 
aud of the plural, the | o : 

} ; is further changed to!“ d. We thus get the paradigm of Ja 


a 7 ™ 
moz. 4 Tather 








a ae eel 
omen at SMM PALL ALL hd ge mt 


8° The original has here been added to by the translator.) 


a So also all oe IT, ab ,51 5, 
So also all nonusim 4 nats 3 " 4, 
JF wih: eg NO? Pag $3 dah-ashrafiwélis, to ove who owus ten pieces of 


; 2 


RHE ke a) qudrat- wilis, to the Mighty one. Np. (Matth. i, 19) has Gy rain’ (instr. of WI rdn, 


husband, mestead of Y 7 3 roni, 


*6 1 T here alter the urrangement of the original slighzly.] 
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Singular. Plural. 
a - 
Nom, Jy mol ... see ote bee wo DS moti 
. 
Voce. Whe mélyd or She mais re we AI mdlyau 
Ace. Uo mél... ia ie ba .. ke mbli 


” f 
Instr. J be mole... ‘ied aoe gs oe SH Lo mdlyau 


Dat. gle malis .., ee eu ee we eo mdlen 
- » 
gms ee aa o 
Gen, diu Sle méli sond ... ae wee OD CLO madlen-hond 
rd Be 


[The explanation of the declension of these nouns®” in 6! (or more correctly élu) is that 
the base of the noun really ends in dl, Thus, the base of ml, a father, is mdl, which we find 
in Shina as mdlo, and in the Kéhis:int of the Indus as mhdé/a. In Kashmiri, Zis one of the most 
unstable vowels. Before a uw, whether pronounced or not, it becomes a broad 6, and before 
an i which is not final, or before a final i which is not fully pronounced, it becomes 6. Thus 
when u is added to form the Nominative singular, mdi becomes mélu. When is is added to 
form the Dative, it becomes mél’s. When? is added to form the Instrumental singular or the 
Nominative Plural, it becomes mélt. But when a final fully pronounced 7 follows, it is not 
changed, as in mdli sit, with the father, in which the final * of the Instrnmentalis fully pro- 
nounced before a postposition, as is the usual case. Similarly no change occurs in the oblique 
cases of the plural, for the termination which follows commences neither with u nor with ¢.] 


[(c) .» _» a, becomes 6, but not in the singular, or in the nominative plural, We thus 


get the following forms of w4* hin, a dog :— 


Singular. Plural. 
” P “i ek 
Nom. wo* hin ... was ove sas wet hint 


- 


2 fw 
Instr. wo hini ... des see wee) SH honyau 


_ 2 2 
Dat. cyt 3% fiinis ... ey Po wwe) OP Ahonen 


Here the case is very similar. The real base vowelis 6 not dé. But 6 isstill more unstable 
than d, and before every wu, whether pronounced or not; and before every 1, whether fully 
pronounced or not, it becomes #% Hence we have even hiint sii, with a dog, while in the 
case of the nouns in élu (d1-+), the 4 was unchanged before a fully pronounced ¢.] 


2 2 / é 
(qd) 2 yu [iu], becomes > #; e. g. sti®« mahnyur, a man, cw*o mahnivis ; 


-— 


2 2 a 
3 phyur, a drop, c»s% phiris; UseS khyul, a flock, cele khilis; ode myund, 


leprosy, L»o~ mindis. [Here the base is really mahniv, etc.] 


ne 





‘é 
8 Np, always 4 be may; 0. 9., se lay: atl col ay mali Abrahdmi, O Father Abraham ; so also * Ls bays 


rd 


from iss? 662, brother. 


-_ * 
87 Similarly is declined, Os 3? bét, brother, and all nouns in Js _2_ 61, including nouns of the agent in J 33 


ts A> ; a t a. = / , f 
wét; eg., nom. pl. CF ™ boy’; Js él, &@ nest, nom, pl. J ob! ; Jg30 dinawédl, a giver; nom. pl. Jie 


a aye 
Ai naw, 
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» oe 
= ‘ At a 
m é S nyt Ww ai ntris; so295 kryitr, a well 
(e) 32 yd, becomes cg 2s & gu sow myUr, a meadow, wot sy krytr, , 


- 

- * A ad An 4 ‘ A ® 
uxny® kriris (Luke, xiv. 5); [ysa? tyar, a sheep, um, 2 tiris ; wore tsyun, & pular, 
emit istnis]. 

[The word ws4> tsyén, a pillar, given above, is irregular. 


Jts principal parts are >— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. wate tsydn 2... ave sie ve GRE stint 
e o Cad 
: - 
Instr. gym isint 4. oe yet wee PAD teeny ae 


” ” 


/ 
Dat cerita isinis ... a sve soe GA Lsenyau 


/ e 


Abl, 4 tséni os. see aes ove SSSR teényou 
2 ae 2 
Gen, whan isényuk ... se oe 6. WD Ate tsényan hond | 


[Here the base is really isén-, and the changes are parallel to those which we noticed in 
the case of mdl=.] 


214, Srd Declension (Feminine, i base). 
(1) Disappearance of terminations. — [All the instances here given by the author belong 
+o the fourth declension, and are there described by the translator, The one exception is 
/ : : ‘ 
the word ¢3! achh, which belongs to the third declension, and is quite regular. Thus, instr, 
/ / / / 
sing. 4em! achhi; dat, sing. Seal achhi; nom. pl. *e2! achhi; instr. pl. st¢e! achhyau; 


/ 
dat. pl. wee! achhen. The author quotes some passages from Np., but some of them are 
rnanifest misprinis, and the others are incorrect. | 


((2) Changes’ of the radical vowel take place in the oblique cases of the singular, and 
throughout the plural: viz.:—— 


(a) Td becomes !-4 d; e. Jo & Le mdj, a mother, tale mdji ;% rare dor, a beard, 4 by ho 


Se - 


déri; eS kom, work, %e hdmi. [See the remarks made above regarding mdl=, 


All mouns of this declension originally ended in ?, which is not pronounced or written at the 


present day, except in a few isolated instances. It has, however, left its trace in the nomina- 
tive Singular. | 





aero AY 


85 These changes have been partly mentioned by the author on a subsequent page, where they will be omitted in 


translation, Ihave incorporated all the author’s remarks, The author states that he is indebted to Dr. Btihler for 
most of his statements, 


#8 In Np. @ 


ow 


wh 
ig sometimes denoted by 9.7. and sometimes by t . Thus (Matth, xix, 29), @2" (nom.), or 
‘ b lo &. So al i : T h. ; ‘ 
tisewhere € ~ mej, So also the sign for ¢ is used throughout with very little system, 
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etre tht Reem tein ntash meen Pensa nario estnanememetreiestih et ht TASES ATT SENT EN STD a 
AE PA ENO SE ESS a aa ER 


The following is an example of the declension of this very common class of nounz!— 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom, t Le ina}, a mother wes oss vos we Sele mdji 
~ # ae 
Voe. ese le ma ® ace eee bee vee ele mdjyau 
Acc, ze maj eee aoe ete ace eee sh majr 
/ s 
Tustr. tale mdji  ... vee ace ses wo ele mdjyau 
Dat, dale maj r eée Bho eon soe aoe tym Le majen 
Paddle) f ae 
Abl, dele mdji oe. “es ete ove » nebo mdjyau 
” 7 Py) _ : de 
Gen. o42 ore miéji-hond = sie ae ost wale miéjen-hond 
Loe. tale MAIL sae cue “és ae ie ole miijen 


(6) wt becomes 6, in the same cases; é. g., 995 kiir, a daughter, 8} 3 55 kori, oe oo kéren. 


ete ; jad lir, a stick, léri; %14¢ [Compare § 218, 2, c]. 
(c) iusnally becomes 6.9? Thus +t sir, a brick; ti sért. 


/ / 
(2d) -“_ a becomes —~ a in monosyliables; ¢ g., ws gab, a sheep, aS gali; but in 


ff 
words of more than one syllable, the “-. @ remains; e. g ,_»# babar, the sweet basil, 
i tt 
ty babari; yoo dadar, a cucumber, 8309 dadari. ]* 


(3) Final Consonants are changed in the same cases ; vz. :-— 


ag = ek os - 

(2) e, i becomes g ch 3 @. g., ~™ tsot, bread; ¢£F tsocht ; By zat, a rag, $3 cachi.S 
t ral ft a ° ks 

(b) [4#° th becomes #= chk. Thus, ¢ S hoth, a = eels kdchhi.]. 9% d becomes 


eee 
ge js & gu S>*! aharand,® the collar-bone, at A ‘ aharanji. 


(4) Final vowels take euphonic additions, before ‘he terminations of the oe 


(a) Final | d takes euphonic os y; @ 9. es gangé, the oi a4 68 gangié-y-i- 


(2) Final go 7,26 becomes og > 13 @: Yrs uses ee village, bake bastiyt. In the geni- 


Pt all 


” 


tive’? the gs 4 remains unaltered ; e. g., ** pee basti-hond ; $0 aN aie cilelwila 


khdnasdméni-hond hisdb di, give an account of thy siowandentn (Luke, xvi. 2) 
$$$ 


= Np. (Matth. xix, 29; Luke, xviii. 29) also oo” mops e. ss zoel & Spel y mst ae mj, father or mother 
wo 2 mol mej, aaaiie [2f0j is the correct form.] 
Np. alway® é be mij 
23 3 dér, a lane, and + mér, a twig, in which the @ is not changed]. 
92 [Exceptions are J* 4 pir, a table, and a few others, in which the é is not changed. } 
88 fThere isa slight difference in pronunciation between these twog. The qin gabis pronounced somethicg 


ike a short German @ That in babgr like the a in America pronounced very shortly and quickly. ] 
St [See 2 (d) above.] 95 iy ay the list of words in Mp. 


31a [Hxceptions are 


26 Np. has sometimes “>” i instead of (67; ¢. g., Luke, xix. 24, ot j ashrafi, a gold coin. 
LA 


97 In Np. sometimes 7 aa in the G@tive and locative singular; 6 g., Sage, I Scand bast? andar, in a village (Luk 


xix. 30); wt is5.y8 margi ma#ib, according to desire (Luke, xxiii, 24, 25), 
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2 sags tenes 





(5) [After is, & ts, +> tsk, and } 2, in this declension, every y 18 dropped and every 7 or e 
7 " / / ; / 
in the plural becomes a. Thus, 6” mats, a mad woman; nom. pl. 8° matsa; instr. pl. »3* 
f 
sutisau; dat, pl. os? matsan.] 


915. 4th Declension (Feminine, i and a base). 


4 of / 2 
(1) Arabic words in & + at, like wshe jamdat, assembly, multitude, w 395 gudrat 


power, change, in the same cases the final 7¢ into & ts. [The final a of w 4 at ig 
changed to 4 @.] In the singular, all case terminations are dropped. Thus: — 
ioe me / f 
Sing.; instr. dat., abl., loc., ¢* Lx jamd‘ats; genitive, %* e~4a jamdats hond ; % 
a Pane’ f 2 
so also S99 gy qudrats-wél, a mighty one. 


/ / ft of j F 
Plur; instr., 98° «= jamd‘atsav; dat., loc., abl., we Le jamd‘atsan ; gen., ws? lem 


nd i. A e . e 
ost jamdatsan hond. [Note the Terminations gv instead of au, and an instead 
of ait. | 


(2) Final ©! — di becomes, in the same cases (the case terminations being similarly 
. “4 L/ ff ° : 4 ig 
omitted in the singular) g! Ots sé. gy Slo! ad-rdt, midnight, als deI aji rots, at mid-night ; % 
is ; , ; C7 - 
z! ) a 3! aza cht rots, to-night ; ala ur yemiy Tots, on this night; w> Ty web lsalgjen rotsan, 


f f i aa A ® / 
. ” a « . 
for forty nights ; wef ) wy tran rotsan, for three nights ; By4) 4) sa yours & T » r6ts handi tsérim, 


/ 
pahra,at the fourth watch of the night. So also decline ©!5%5 wahrdi, the rainy season. 


[The above is as given by the author, but the rule is really much wider. 


: With certain 
exceptions, all nouns of the fourth declension 


ending in & ¢ change it to @ ts 
4) th ” €> ish 

od s 3% 

Ww 93 Ww 7 

& hs ‘5 wr sh 


and some in J J ms eJ 


Before this changed letter every - a becomes + a, and every ! “+ & becomes 6 Exam ples 


: 2 2 / 
wij tt, waht gh dapat eat ol bila. 063 
a wl) rd, nig & pee 455 koth, a hank, #=° kotsh ; 04,5 grand, a counting, $955 grang ; 
wai yiran, an anvil, wy: ytrat ; 86 ka@h, the eleventh lunar day, Hw S késh; J! 19 wl, a hole 

The words in J J which follow this rule are J!5 wl, ahole; Ul sdl, a wife’s sister: JN; 
zal, a net; US kal, a J hdl, a house (generally, but sometimes masculine at the 

‘ b / 
d Las la 7 ‘ : Bie 

end of acca a ,as in J = tsatahal, a school-house) ; and, optionally, J SS kundal, a kind 
of cup, and J3;5 karial, a sword. 
Tg en ge Se eg Rc ST a a a 


/ 
= eit : ; 
Ny. (Mark, xiii. 35) has in one instance’ dm T 3 rotsa, Everywhere else, as above, 
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sea raenngg meme niettn 








a aenall 


The following are exceptions, and do not change their final consonants :-— 


f / f * » 
ew 5 wat arvoad ; J lat,a kick ; wo dat,aclod ; “4 thot, an impediment ; “ tsot, the 


/ 
anus; “* tsit, a sprain ; “44 ¢sént, tumbling heed over heels; was gat, % 
/ / fh. 
flood; “44s pint,a trifle; “J Zqt, a little (in compounds, as in™1>s 
Pd Sf. % + 
prdénalat, aspark of life); 455 tént, a beak ; 5 hath, a story; #5 veti, 


the river Jhelum ; ws khon, the elbow 3 w) fan, the body 3 w Und n, the 


» f / 
navel : uy son, a co-wife ; wy? han, a little ; w? bax, a pile. 
i L” - ¥. 

The words 5: yad,® the belly; 24 wad, discount ;_ <4) thar, the back ; 5 koth, Aucklandix 
Costus; y4S khdr, an ass’s load : ye mdr, the name of a river; sér, a cross-beam; and 
ww! y rash, stock-in-trade, drop all case terminations, but change 4 ato“ a, and |\t dtofta 
: : ; ; L’ Lb e 5 q 
in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus, from 6 yad, & yud; from yl khar, 5 L4f 


A on aera 
khév, 395/82 $538 896 gddi-hanzi yad andar (loc.), in the belly of the fish. 


The word 5¥ 9dv, a cow, becomes 595 gév in all cases except the nominative singular. 


Words like 4i2 dene, a sister, are thus declined :— 


“” 


~” . “- . oe 
Nom,  & bene we. ae at afi as, Sd belts 
am ae “a 


4 
Instr. 4 beat (Luke, x. 40) ... aes wee SH befia 


sf 7 
Dat. ALd bens oe eee aee @aa ees ere betan | 


aw 


216. Compound Substantives, 


The first substantive is usually put in the oblique form; e, guy 


ek 


f 
&sf ab-a nui, a water-jar : 


242 ; “aleS Ehdetma adé 
Ux &35& [hitn-a mol, blood price, price of blood ; cg 4 leS khdsir-q jdé, skull-place, Calvary ; 


i -* ff = é r + 5A 
sis dame dachh-i bdgh, vine-yard ; p34) 4 yrai-g phyur, blood-drop SUS gt? lin jir-a kul, fig-tree ; 
aan . i 4, / ff #4 
Js Sis Landi hul, thorn-bush, ete, So also 8,4) 4434} zaming Lukra, a piece of land ; 45° Us ‘43 


“ 


/ 2 f 
Be ig a a. ; 5 
ixhdwil! bucha.-a he-goat kid, a kid of the goats ; a 85'¢ gddi tukra, a piece of fish ; 34! 0 445 ls 


/ if? f 
f - « * te = * 
$599% panisha ddnd-a hévari, five yoke of oxen. (Luke xiv, 19 Compare, 4433 daly ma hat pa ju 


fff ff f 
ti, a hundred barrels of oil ; aSaF din oo hat man-a kanaka, a hundred measures of wheat. 


Composition can, however, also be effected by means of the substantival adjective in“ + 
2» / 


” # « 
uke e.g. OF A385 zaitiin-wk koh, the Mount of Olives, 1:4, the olive-mount, 


(To be continued.) 


a i i a a SS al a i 


e@ ‘(Mais word is incorrectly given by the author as belonging to the third declension. The others are not meu: 
tiened by him, 
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DETAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHAOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 
FIELD FORCH.* 


BY M. A STEIN, Pus.D. 
I. — Personal Narrative. 


Ar the end of November, 1897, Major H. A. Duawn, o.s.1., Political Agent, Swat, Dir, 
vad Chitral, had been kind enough to call my attention to the opporénnity which the punitive 
«Xpedition, then under consideration against the tribes of Bunérv, wou id offer for the examina- 
tion of the antiquarian remains of that territory. Bunér, as that portion of the ancient Udyana 
which had hitherto been wholly inaccessible, and as the place from which a namber of Major 
Deane’s puzzling inscriptions in unknown characters had been obtained, could reasonably be 
expected to furnish an interesting new field for archeological exploration. I was hence eager 
to avail myself of the occasion. 


Thanks largely to Major Deane’s recommendation and the kind interest shown in the 
matter by the Hon'ble Mr. Dans, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, and my friend 
Mr, Mayyarp, the Junior Secretary, my application to be deputed with the Malakand Field 
Force during its operations in Bunér was readily approved of by the Hon’ble Sir Mackworru 
Younes, £.c.s.1, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The Local Government agreed to 
bear the expenses connected with my deputation. On the 29th December, when returning 
trom a short archeological Christmas tour in the Swit Valley, I received at Hoti-Mardan 
telegraphic intimation that the Government of India in the Foreign Department had sanctioned 
the proposal. In accordance with the instructions conveyed to me I saw on the same day at 
Kunda Camp Major-General Sir Biypow BLoop, K.C.B., Commanding the Malakand Fyeld 
Force, who very kindly assured me of his assistance in connection with the proposed archeeolo- 
gical survey. He also informed me of the early date fixed for the commencement of the 
mperations against Bunér. I had just time enough to hurry back to Lahore, where the Annual 
Convocation of the University required my presence, and to complete there the arrangements 
for my camp outfit and for a Surveyor from the Public Works Department who was to 
accompany me. 


On the afternoon of the 4th J anuary 1898 I left Lahore after assisting at the Convocation 
held under the presidency of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor and Chancellor of the 
University. Starting from Nowshera Station on the following morning I caught upon the 
same day General Blood’s Division while encamped at Katlang on its march towards the Banéy 
border. Heavy rain on the preceding day had made the air remarkably clear. Ag I passed 
through the breadth of the great valley which forms the ancient Gandhara, the barren 
mountain ranges enclosing it on the north and south stood out with a boldness reminding me 
of classical regions. From Mardan to Katlang the rugged Pajja Range, which in its secluded 
straths and nooks hides a number of ancient sites, kept all the way prominently in front. On 
a smallspur descending from this Tange, which is passed to the east of the road close to the 
village of Jamalgarhi, the ruins of the large Buddhist monastery came into view, which was 
excavated here by General Cunningham. I was unable to re-visit these interesting remains 
for want of time, but was informed that numerous injured torsos of statues which had been 
brought to light by those diggings, still cover the ground in several of the Vihira Courts. 


At Katlang I was joined by Fazl Tlahi, Draftsman, from the office of the Executive Engineer 
Pes]. war, who was to act as my Surveyor. There I found also Sherbiz, Jamadar of Swit 
Levies, and Katér Shah, a Mian from Shahbazgarhi, whom Major Deane had kindly sent to 
accompany me to Bunér and to assist me by their local knowledge, 


* This Report was submitted to the Government of the Ponj 
a jab on the 26th J uly, 1898, and has since bec 
printed by order of tha¢ Government. Jt is reprinted here with the kind permission of His Honour the Tana 


isovernor of the Punjab. as eo dinl 
OR Nearest, “4 . Si in letter No, 891, dated 19th December, 1898, of the Revenue Secretary to the 
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Sanghau.— Onthe 8th January the force moved from Katlang to Svxghau, at the entrance 
of the defile leading to the Tangé Pass which had been selected as the route for the advance into 
Buner. A reconnaissance conducted by General Blood up the defile showed that the pass was 
held by a gathering of tribesmen under numerous standards. Accompanying this reconnais 
sance, | came in the narrow ravine through which the path leads, and about a mile and a 
half above Sanghau village, npon unmistakeable traces of an ancient road. I was able to 
vxamine these before the Sappers had commenced their work of improving the track. In 
several places where the present path runs along rocky cliffs high above the stream draining 
the gorge, I noticed supporting walls of rongh but solid masonry. They resembled closely in 
their construction the walls over which the ancient so-called ‘‘ Buddhist” roads on the Malakand 
and Shahkot Passes are carried in parts. Higher up in the defile the traces of this old road 
seem to be lost. At least I did not come across any on the following day either on the track 
chosen for the transport route or during my climb up the hillside to the north. 


When returning to the camp it was too late to examine closely the ruins which were point- 
ed out tome as those of ‘old Sanghau’ onaspur about 1g miles to the east of the village: 
Seen from below they appeared to consist of groups of solidly built old dwelling-places, such 
as are found in great numbers covering the hillsides at varions points of the Lower Swit 
Valley. About half a mile further in a uorth-easterly direction old remains are said to exist 
near a large spring, the water of which is now brought by a stone-conduit down to Sanghau 
village. A great deal of ancient Buddhist sculpture has been extracted at various times from 
ruined sites near Sanghan, but it is only of the excavations conducted for General Cunningham 
that some account can be traced. 


The night passed in camp at Sanghau, and thus yet within British territory, brought some 
‘sniping ’” which was attributed by competent judges to ‘loyal’ subjects of that neighbourhood. 
On the afternoon of the following day the Tangé Pass was taken after a prolonged artillery fire 
and some fighting. While the Pathins, Sikhs and Dogras of the XXth Regiment, Punjab 
Infantry, climbed in splendid style the high peak commanding the pass on the west, the 
Highland Light Infantry, West Kent and XXIst P, I. Regiments carried the naturally strong 
position of theenemy infront. I watched the interesting engagementfrom the spur occupied by 
the mountain batteries in action and climbed up to the narrow rocky ridge which forms the pass, 
as soon as it had been taken. From that commanding height, cire. 3,8(0 feet above the sea, 
there opened a wide view over the western portion of Bunér bounded in the direction of Upper 
Swat by Mounts [Im and Dosirri. 


Tangé Pass. — Ata point where the crest forms a salient angle to the west, and about 
300 yards from the saddle by which the mule-track crosses the pass, I noticed the remnant ci 
what was probably once a small fortification, in the form of a semi-circular platform built of 
yough masonry. The outside wall supporting it was traceable for a length of 20 feet. The 
tribesmen holding the pass had raised one of their main sangars on this very platform. The 
vathering of standards I had noticed near this spot in the early part of the day showed that 
it had been considered important and held in force also by the most recent defenders of 
the pass. The heavy shelland shrapnell fire from the field and mountain batteries must 
have made the place uncomfortable in the earlier part of the day. 


The absence of other traces of old fortification on the ridge is easily accounted for 
by its extreme narrowness * ” the steepness of the cliffs on its western face. These cliifs 
themselves would form a suf. ‘_atly strong line of defeuce against any enemy not armed with 
modern guns. Qn the Tangé Pass there was thus neither room nor need for such extensive 
fortifications as can still be traced in ruins of evidently ancient date on the Malakand and 


Shahkot Passes, 


Accompanying the troops of the Ist Brigade which I still found on the crest of the pass, 
I reached by nightfall Kingargalai, a Bunér village belonging to the Salarzaitribe, situated in 
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the valley sre anon a. ane that ane bad to accommodate three 
aay a with a brigade staif, etc. ~ for that night and the next pee ae 4 a 
forcing of the pass had apparently putall thought of open teens gs ‘0 2 : a ne | 
the peisbbonring vyulages were found completely deserted, but J irgis o : = a a n : e! 
disiaiag iribal sections were soon coming in to treat for tems, ae nes SEO me ae 
manding the Ist Brigade, hence kindly allowed me to start already on ae ener ae ne : 
January with a small escort for the inspection of the extensive rujus plainly visible to the west 
cf Kingargalai on the spurssloping down into the valley. 


Ruins near Kingargalai. — The most conspicuous groups of ruins were found situated 
un a series of rocky ridges which jut out, with a general direction from north to south, into the 
valley leading to the north-west of Kingargalai towards the Nawedand Pass, They form the 
extreme olfshoots of spurs descending from the high peak to the west of the pass, which has 
wiready been mentioned. The largest of these ridges, which also bears the most prominent of 
the ruins, liegat a distance of about 13 miles from Kingargalat, 


All along the crest of the ridge and also for a short distance down its slopes are 
found separate groups of rnined buildings, They are erected either where small level 
shoulders give sufficient space, or on walled-up terraces leaning against the hillside, Their 
zeneral plan and construction clearly prove them to be the remains of ancient dwelling places. 
ae walls consist of solid masonry resembling closely in its construction that seen in the 
walls of the Takht-i Babi Vibaras and other ancient Gandhara ruins. Large rough slabs, of 
approximately equal height but irregular shape at the sides, are placed In regniar courses, 
Sufficient space is left between them Jaterally to allow of the jnsertion of small flat stones 
which are placed in little columns, filling the interstices, Vertically each course of Slabs is 
separated fromthe next by a narrow band of small flat stones which are putin a single or 
double tow and are intended to adjust slight inequalities in the thickness of the slabs, 


This peculiar system of masonry which has been described in the Archwological Survey 
Reports, Volume V, is found in the walis of all rnins of pre-Muhammadaun date throughout the 
territory of the old Gandhara and Udyana. It distinguishes them in a very marked fashion 
trom all structures of modern origin which show Invariably walls of small uncut stones set jx 
mud plaster withont any attempt at regular alignment. Such walls, unless of exceptional 
thickness, can easily be pulled down with a few strokes of the pick-axe, and when decayed 
leave after a few years nothing but Shapeless heaps of loose stone and earth, The ancient 
walls on the other hand are of remarkable firmness and have stood the test of time extremely: 
well, particularly where an outer coating of plaster bas originally protected the m Against 
atmospheric influences. This js suficiently illustrated by the fact that I have found among the- 
ruined sites of Lower Swit walls of this construction stil] standing to a height of 30 feet. and 
more, In some instanees, too, such walls could be utilized for the foundation of portions of 
the modern fortifications erected at Malakand and Chakdaia, 


The buildings which cover the above-deseribed ridges vary considerably in size aud Plan, 
tlose which oceupy sites allowing of greater extension consist of a series of large chambers 
grouped round a central pile. This ig generally raised above the level of the rest by 
base of solid masonry. Plan I shows the disposition of 9, typical structure of this class 
stands near the north-eastern extremity of the central ridge above referred to. The interio:s 
of the rooms have been filled up to a great extent by masonry which has fallen from the walls 
and roofs, The Portions of the walls stil] standing reach in many places only a little shove thc. 
level of this débris, Tt ig thus impossible to indicate with ceriainiy the position of the doors 
by which the sereral apartments must haye communicated with each other. 
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In the case of this building the original level of the central rooms marked A, P, C, D 
seems to have been raised considerably above the ground, as their interior was found now 
to be nearly 12 fect higher than the rock on which the walls are based. As in the case of 
similar structures examined in Swit, it is probable that the lower storey of this central pile was 
built solid. The entrance into the upper storey containing dwelling rooms was through an 
opening higher up in the wall which could be reached from outside only by means of a ladder, 
This arrangement, which is clearly designed with a view to defence, is still actually observed 
in the construction of most village watch-towers across the Afghan border. 


That special regard was paid to considerations of safety in the case of most, if not all, the 
structures here described is evident from the very positions chosen for them. The rocky spurs 
on which they are found have no other recommendation as building sites except the facilitics 
they offer for defence by their stcepness and comparative inaccessibility. The crests of the 
ridges, which these buildings chiefly cecupy, are nowhere lessthan ebout 3G feet above the level 
bottom of the valley. The inconvenience arising frcm this position in respect of the water- 
supply, etc., is so great that only an impertanr censideration like that of safety could compensate 
for it. At the same time it deserves io be nected that these buildings are everywhere standing 
at such a distance from each other that at a time, when firearmis were unknown, none could be 
said to be commanded by its neighbour. It locks as if the conditicn cf inter-trital feud and 
rivalry which make each man of substance in the average izans-border village watch his 
neighbour as a likely foe, had a:ready been realized in a iar earlier pericd. 


The position which these buildings cecupy and the succession cf terraces cn which some of 
them rise, give them from a distance more the appeaiance cf small castles than of ordinary 
dwelling places. They resemble in this respect closely the collections of fortified houses which 
cover the hill-sides at numerous old sites of the Swit Valley, hke Landake, Batkiéla, Katgate, 
etic. As a distinctive feature, however, it must be mentioned that I have not come across, 
either among the ruins near Kingargalai or elsewhere in Bunér, the semi-circular buttresses 
which are found very commonly among the SwAt ruins at the corners of such structures, in 
particular of isolated square towers. 


To the west of the spur, which, amongst other ruins, bears that shownin Plan J, there runs 
another smalier ridge, which, with its western scrap, faces the side valley of Manéra. Along the 
narrow neck of this ridge too there are numerous ruins of the above description. The ground- 
plan of one amongst them which represents the simplest type and still shows a well-preserved 
entrance at some height above the ground, has been reproduced on Plate IT. On the opposite 
side of the Mandra Nullahand further up on the hill-sides of the main valley towards the 
Nawedand Pass, I could see other groups of ruined buildings. But the instructions given 
to me as regards the limits of my explorations on this first day on Bunér soil did not allow 
me to proceed further in that direction. 


Ruins near Tangé Pass. — Xioving then back to the east along the main hill-side, I passed 
two more spurs running down into the valley nearer to Kingargalai. These were also found 
to be covered with ruined buildings of the kind already described. Still further to the east 
at the point where the main valley of Kingargalai is joined by the one leading to the foot of 
the Tangé Pass, there is a small low spur which has been used as an old building site. At its 
very end and at a level of only about 50 feet above the flat bottom of the valley, I found the 
ruin of whichs«. plan is given on Plate IT below. Its peculiar feature is a platform of solid 
masonry on which rises a small conical mound of rough stones set in layers. The height of 
the mound is abcat 11 feet, including the base. 


It appears probable that we have in this mound the remains ofa small Stipa. Unlike 
other mounds of this character met subsequently during my tour in Bunér, 16 has escaped 
being dug into by treasure-seekers. Adjoining the base to the east there are four rectangular 
rooms of which the wallscan yet clearly be traced. Their construction is exactly the same as 
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that of the walls in the buildings already described. On the floor of the two front rooms 
there were signs showing that stones and earth had recently been displaced. The Pathan 
sepoys of my escort, led by an instinct evidently due to experience, at once suspected a hiding 
place. By removing the topmost stones and then digging down with their bayonets they soon 
opened two little wells sunk into the ground. They measured each about 5 feet square and 
were lined with old masonry down to the solid rock. They were found filled with grain and 
small household property which some neighbouring villagers had evidently deposited there 
in anticipation of our invasion. There can be little doubt as to these wells having originally 
been constructed for a similar purpose. Small underground store-rooms of this kind have 
been found under the ruins of the Takht-i Bahi monastery and elsewhere. 


On either side of the short valley running to the foot of the Tange Pass I noticed several 
ruined buildings perched high up on isolated cliits and ridges. They appeared to be similar 
to those already visited in the valleys towards Nawedand and Munora, Butthe shortness of the 
remaining daylight made their examination impossible. Considering the number and position 
of all these ruined habitations, it seems evident that the site to the west of Kingargalai must 
have been a place of some importance in pre-Muhammadan times, ‘This is easily accounted 
for by its position on the routes to the Tangé and Nawedand Passes, which both represent 
important lines of communication. The latter pass in particular, which from allaccounts seems 
comparatively easy for transport animals, opens a very convenient route to the valley of 
Bazdurre inthe west, From this again the Yusufzai plain to the south as well as the Shahkot, 
Chirit and Moira Passes leading into Lower Swat can be reached without dificulty. In this 
connection I may mention that a coin of Ooemo Kadphises (circ. Ist Century B. 0.), kindly 
shown to me by the Chaplain attached to the Highland Light Infantry Regiment, was picked 
up during the occupation of Kingargalai in a small cave on the hill-side rising behind the 
village. 


T was unable to ascertain the local name, if any, given by the present inhabitanis to the 
rains described. The whole population of the valley had fled on the day of the fight on the 
Tangé Pass, and was still keeping with such cattle as they had managed to save, on the top of 
the high hill ranges above the valley. It was evident that the occasion, which had thrown 
Bunér temporarily open, was not the best for collecting local traditions regarding ruined sites 
from the Pathan inhabitants. Comparatively new-comers to the country themselves and in 
part migratory as they are, they were often, when got hold of, found unable to give more 
information than that conveyed by the designation ‘‘ Kapir kandare” (*‘ Kafir rnins”). This is 
bestowed indiscriminately on all kinds of ancient remains. 


Ruins near Nanser. — On the following day, the 9th January, the troops of the Ist 
Brigade still remained at Kingargalai, while the mule track across the pass was being im proved 
for the transport. I had first hoped to examine the valley further down as far as Bampokha, 
which the column marching across the Pirsai Pass was expected to reach that day. Buta 
subsequent order fixed the nearer village of Nansér as the limit of my reconnaissance, This 
lies about two miles to the east of Kingargalai in a small side valley opening to the south- 
west. Just opposite to the entrance of the latter the main road of the valley turns round the 
foot of a very steep and rocky spur which trends from the rangetothe north. Having noticed 
high up on this spur walls of ancient look, I climbed up to them and found, ata height of 
about 500 feet above the valley, two oblong terraces. One is built of solid old masonry along 


the back of the narrow ridge and extends for about 30 feet from north to south with a breadth 
of 15 feet, 


A short distance above, and connected with it by much decayed parallel walls, is a 
larger walled-up terrace of remarkably massive masonry, placed, as it were, 4 cheval across the 
ridge, It measures 45 feet from east to west and 20 from north to south. Its top where 
nearest to the rocky base still rises to a height of 12 feet above it. There can be little doubt as 
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to this structure having once served the purposes of defence, The position is admirably 
adapted for this, being approachable only with difficulty over steep cliffs and commanding an 
extensive view up and down the valley. Small mounds found on the top of these terraces are 
probably the remains of former superstructures, which being built of less solid materials have 
decayed long ago, The soil between the rocks on the slopes below is covered with old pottery. 


From this point I had noticed villagers, chiefly women and old men, descending from the 
opposite heights to the houses of Nansér, evidently bent on removing property they had left 
behind on their first fight. As I hoped to receive from them information as to old remains in 
the neighbourhood, I descended and approached the village. The sight of my small escort 
was, however, sufficient to cause afresh stampede of the yillagefolk. When at last after a great 
deal of parleying some old men were induced to join me, they could only point to a few ruined 
walls on a hill to the south of the village, 


One Spingiro (‘greybeard’ ), however, knew of a ruined ‘ guméaz’ (dome, cireular building) 
to the west of Kingargalai. As this expression is invariably used by the Pushtu-speaking 
population of the border for the designation of Stipas, I did not hesitate to start back under 
his guidance in the direction indicated. We had passed the ruins examined on the preceding 
day and proceeded up the Mantra Nallah for nearly two miles further before I could ascertain 
from my gnide that the gumbaz he had previously referred to as quite near was in reality 
beyond the range which forms the watershed towards Bazdarra. To reach the spot and return 
to camp the same evening was manifestly impracticable at the late hour of day. I was thus 
reluctantly obliged to turn back to Kingargalai, richer only by an experience of the unreli- 
ability of putative distances in the Bunér hills, I had already before heard of the existence of 
old ruins near Bazdarra, and wish that [ may before long have an opportunity to visit that site 
and other neighbouring localities to the south of the Shahkdi and Mora Passes. 


Juvur.— On the 10th I accompanied the march of the greater portion of General 
Meiklejohn’s Brigade to Juvur, a large village to the north-east of Kingargalai and below 
Mount Ilm, The route led for the first four miles down the valley to Bampodkha, where the 
stream which comes from Kingargalai is met by the one flowing from the Pirsai Pass. Before 
reaching Bampokha the road winds round the foot of a detached small ridge which is covered 
with ruined buildings and terraces resembling those seen near Kingargalai. The short halt 
made by the troops at Bampokha was not sufficient to allow of an inspection of these remains. A 
short distance beyond Bampokha the route turns off to the north, and Mount Ilm comes promi- 
nently into view, This fine peak, 9,200 feet above sea level, with its fir-clad slopes and rocky 
summit, dominates the landscape in most paris of Western Bunér and forms the boundary of 
the latier towards Upper Swat, Subsequent enquiry showed that Mount Ilm as the site of 
more than one Tirtha must have enjoyed a great sanctity in Hindu times. To the west of the 
mountain is the Karakar Pass, the favourite route of communication between Bunér and Swit. 
In the valley which leads up to the pass lies the village of Juvur. 


Here the population had not entirely fled, though all houses were appropriated for the 
accommodation of the troops. I was thus able to collect some information as to old remains in 
the vicinity. As the Brigade remained at Juvur I could utilize the following day (11th January) 
freely for their inspection. An inscribed stone had been reported to me near the village of 
Charrai, situated about two miles to the north-east, But on reaching the spot indicated, which 
is at the foot of a rocky spur descending from I]m and about one mile to the north-east of the 
village, I found that the supposed inscription on a large isolated rock to the right of the path 
consisted only of a series of cup-shaped holes, probably artificial. The spot is known as Laka 
Tiga. 

Returning thence to Charrai, [ ascended the narrow gorge, through which the stream of 
Charrai flows, to an open well-wooded glen known only by the somewhat general designation 
of Tangai (‘defile ; small valley’). Tangai, which is separated from the Juvur Valley by a low 
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watershed, lies in a direct line about 91 miles to the north-east of Juvur. Along the slopes 
of the little spurs, which enclose the glen like an amphitheatre, I found numerous traces of old 
habitations. Their walls and terraces were generally far more decayed than those of the ruins 
near Kingargalai. This is in all probability due to the thick jungle which covers this site, 
The series of fine springs which issue at the foot of the hill-slopes and feed the Charrai stream 
explains sufficiently the presence of so many ancient dwelling places in this secluded nook of 


the mountains. 


Rock sculptures near Juvur. — Ascending the spur in the centre of the amphitheatre 
described, to 4a height of about 300 feet above the little plain at the bottom of the glen, 
Ireached the rock-cut images of which one of my Juvur informants had told me. The remnants 
of old walls stretch up close to the foot of the large rock which bears these relievos. The 
south face of the rock offers a flat and nearly vertical surface about 38 feet long and 30 feet 
high ; on it a tripartite niche has been cut out toa depth of 34 inches. It measures 6 feet 
9 inches in length and 5 feet in height; its foot is about 5 feet above the ground. In the 
entre of the niche is a well-carved relievo figure of Siva, 4 feet 6 inches high, showing the 
god seated, with his left leg reaching below the seat and the left hand holding the club. On 
either side of this central image is a smaller figure about 2 feet 9 inches high representing a 
god seated with crossed legs. The one on the proper left holds in the left hand a lotus on a 
stalk, and evidently represents Vishnu. The figure on the proper right, which has become 
more effaced, seems to sit on an open lotus and is probably intended for Brahman. All three 
figures are surmounted by halos. 


There can be no doubt as to these sculptures being anterior to the Muhammadan invasion ; 
probably they are of a considerably earlier date, This may be concluded with good reason 
from the boldness and good proportions still observable in the design of the relievos, notwith- 
standing the decay which has overtaken the more exposed portions, To the damage caused 
by atmospheric infinences has been added some chipping done by mischievous hands apparently 
not so very long ago. Treasure-seekers seem also to have recently been at work here as shown 
by some small excavations at the foot of the rock. In view of the interest attaching to these 
sculptures, 1 regret that no photograph could be obtained of them, They are approached only 
by a narrow ledge some 8 feet broad, and the rock below them falls off with great stecpness. 
The carvings are thus visible only for one standixrg immediately before them or from some con- 
siderable distance. 


The purely Hindu character of these rock sculptures and of those subsequently cxamined at 
Bhai near Padshah is a point deserving special notice. It is an additional proof of the fact that 
Buddhism, which from the exclusive reference made to it in our written records — the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims — may be supposed to have been the predominant creed in the old 
Udyana, was there as elsewhere in India closely associated with all popular feaiures of the 
Hindu religious system. This conclusion is fully supported by what other evidence is at 
present available. Thus the coins struck by the rulers of these regions, from the times of 
the later Kushans down to the last ‘Hindu Shabhiyas,’ show an almost unbroken succession of 
Hindn, and more particulariy Saiva, devices. 


Ascending from Tangai to a saddle in the spur to the west, I obtained a good view of the 
Karakar Pass and the valley leading up to it from Juvur, but did not notice any more ruins in 
this direction. I then returned to the glen and proceeded to the small rocky hill kuown as Nil 
Dérai, which flanks the road from Tangaito Juvur on the east. I found it covered on the 
south face with a series of ancient walls supporting terraces and with masses of débris which 
evidently belonged to higher structures now completely decayed. These walls stretch up to 
the very top of the hill which forms a smal] plateau of irregular shape about 85 yards 
long from east to west and in the middle about 20 yards broad. All round the top founda- 
tions of old walls could be traced, by means of which the available space had been enlarged, 
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and perhaps also fortified. Similar remains are said to exist on the slopes of the higher hill 
known as Ghind, which faces Nil Dérai on the western side of the defile leading to Tangai. 


Qn the following day, the 12th January, General Meiklejohn’s column marched from 
Juvur to Tarsak by the shortest route which lies in the valley drained by the Charrai stream. 
As my information did not point to the existence of old remains in this direction, I obtained 
permission and the necessary escort to proceed to Tursak independently by a more circuitous 
route. This was to enable me to visit the ruins which had been reported to me near Girarai, 
and to see the portion of the main valley of Buner between Bampékha and Tursak, 


Girarai,— Girfrai I found to be situated about 5 miles to the south-west of Juvur in a 
broad open valley which leads to the Girarai and Banjir Passes in the west. About half way 
I noticed ruins similar in appearance to those of Kingargalai on a detached spur of the hill 
range to the north of the valley. I could not spare time for their inspection. The locality is 
knownas Bakhta. In Girarai itself, which is a village of some sixty honses, the only ancient 
remain I could trace, was a fine ornamented slab built into tLe north wall of the ‘Stra Masjid.’ 
lts lotus ornament shows in design and execntion closs affinity to the decorative motives of 
Gandhara sculptures. Though it was evident that this slab had been obtained from some 
ancient structure in the neighbourhood, my enquiries failed to elicit any indication of its 
place of origin. The villagers’ plea in explanation of their ignorance on this point was that 
they had come to the place only six years ago when the last redistribution of villages had 
taken place among the Salirzai clan, The custom here referred to of redistributing at fixed 
periods the village sites and lands amongst the various sections of aclan by drawing lots, prevails, 
in fact, allthrough Bunér. It might in itself account toa great extent for the scantiness of local 
traditions. 

There was, however, less difficulty in tracing the rnins about which I bad heard at Juvur. 
They were found to be situated at a place known as Ali Khan Kote (‘ Ali Khan's huts’), about 

4 miles to the west of Girarai. Like the village itself, they lie at the foot of the hill range, which 
divides the valleys of Girfrai and Kingargalai, Conspicnous ruins of buildings and terraces, 
all constructed of ancient masonry, cover the several small spurs which descend here into the 
valley. The best preserved are on a spur flanking from the west the approach to the gorge 
through which the direct route to Kingargalai leads. 


At the eastern foot of this spur is a narrow tongue of high and fairly level ground, 
stretching between the bed of the Girairai stream and the entrance of the above-named gorge, 
On this strip of ground I came upon several circular mounds which are undoubtedly the ruins 
of Stiipas. The one in the centre still rises to a height of about 20 feet above the ground-level. 
It has been dug into apparently some time ago by treasure-seekers, The excavation they 
effected shews the solid, though rough, masonry of which the mound is built, Around it are 
remains of walls indicating, perhaps, an enclosing quadrangular court. The wall facing west 
can be traced for a length of 42 feet, that to the north for 40 feet. About 20 yards to the 
south-west from this Stipa is another still larger mound thickly overgrown with jungle. It 
reaches to a height of about 25 feet and has evidently not been disturbed. The remaining 
portion of the level ground to the east is strewn with small mounds, some of which in all 
probability mark the site of votive Stipas of modest dimensions. Regarding a probable identi- 
fication of this site, I must refer to the explanations given below in Section IT of this Report. 


After returning from Ali Khan Kite and Girdrai, I marched along the well-cultivated 
ground at the northern foot of the hills which separate Girfrai and Sumeckbe: About one 
mile to the east of Girarai I noticed traces of old walls, much decayed and overgrown by 
jungle, on a flat terrace-like plot o/ ground projecting ircm the hill-side. They seemed 
to belong to a large square enclosure with a siiipa-lke meund in the ceztre. Alter crossing the 
broad valley in which the stream coming from the western slopes of Mount Ilm flows down 
sowards Bampdkha, I struck the road which leads in the valley of the Barandu River from 
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’ i ssed along the left Lank of the river, 
a to Tursak. The dry alluvial plateaus passe aa 
ee eee well-wooded ranges to the right towards the. Pirsai and Malandri Passes, 
and ie fine view of snowy mountains far off in the Indus direction, — they all ieminded me 


ibly o nery I had seen in Kashmir. 
agro ooiel os to the north of the road and at a distance of about 23 miles from Tursak, 
I found a large square mound rising to about 13 feet above the e1c und. The Jate hour of the 
day at which this site was reached permitted only a rapid examinaticn, It bhowee vbat 
tne whole mound was artificial, constructed of rough layers of stone, with marses of débris, 
apparently from fallen walls, over them. The corners of the mound lie in the direction of the 
cardinal points. The north-enst face, which was more clearly traceable, measured on the top 
about 100 feet. At the sonth corner aie the remains of a small circular mcund which evident 
ly was once a Stipa. To the south of the latter again, and outside the squat @, 1iscs another 
circular mound about 18 feet high, which seems to have been connected with the quadrangular 
terrace by means of a narrow platform. The position of tLese mcunds is such that the stiue- 
tures marked by them must have been when intact conspicuous objects far up and down the valley. 
The obligation of arriving in camp before nightfallforced me to leave these intercsting remains 
far too soon. I had hoped that it would become possible to revisit them subsequently from 
Tursak, In this, however, I was disappointed, It was dark before I reached the camp pitched 
outside Tursak. 

On the following morning (18th January) a column composed of half the Brigade marched 
from Tursak to the valley of Padsh&h in the north. As this move appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity for approaching localities on Mount Hm from which Major Deane’s agents had 
previously procured impressions of inscriptions, I decided to accompany it. Before starting 
I paid a visit to Tursak village with a view to tracing there the original of the small inscri ption 
whichI had published from a cloth impression as No. 27 in my paper on Major Deane’s 
inscriptions.t The note which accompanied this impression described it as taken from “an 
inscription on a stone in the wall of the house of a Mulla, Tursak in Bunér. It is said to have 
been taken originally from some old ruins with other stones for building purposes.” 


On entering the village I soon realized the peculiar difficulties with which the search for 
detached inscriptions in Bunér has proved to be attended. Neither of the two guides, with 
whom Major Deane’s kind forethought had provided me, knew anything as regards this 
inscription. 1 was thus forced to fall back upon enquiries among the few inhabitants who had 
not deserted their homesteads. None of them could, or would, give information as to the 
particular Mulla’s house the walls of which must be supposed to contain this little epigraphical 
relic. Tursak is a very large village, in fact the biggest in Bunér, and boasts among its 
population of not less than twelve Mullis. It was with difficulty that I got half a dozen of 
these Mullis’ houses pointed out to me, But the search which I made in succession in these 
deserted dwellings proved frnitless, and from the beginning offered little promise. 

The walls in the houses examined, like those in most villages or dwellings in Bund 
built of rubble and are covered in large portions with rough plaster. 
there was a number of rooms and sheds ranged behind the entrance court-yard, indicative of the 
comparative ease of the owners. This meant a considerable addition to the extent of the wall 
surface calling for examination. In order to secure a reasonable chance of discovering here a 
small stone, the exposed surface of which, as shown by the im pression, does not measure more 
esis eae ee . eee — been necessary to scrape the walls of the plaster wherever it 
aa e ncaa ie cas baer deo far more time than actual conditions 
Ar ene eRe anes erie - ae a — ouses and the repeated attempts to elicit 

poys of my escort managed to get hold of, had 


already cost me more than an hour when I turned at last my b 
ack on the lonel £ 
Tarsak to start on the march towards Padshah. a i 


1 See Journal of theAsiatic Society of Bengal, 1898, Part I., page 4, 
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Padshah. — The route leads fist to the north throvgh an cpeu fertile valley, which is 
watered by the stream coming ficm Charrai. Skirting the foot of the high Jaejar hill, the 
road then turns to the north-east and ascendsa low watershed near the village of Burjo 
Khana, Here an extensive view opened embracing the gieater yart cf the fire bicsd valley of 
Padshah and the whole of the high mountain 1ange to tLe noith, Letween the peeks of Ilm and 
Dosirri. The streams which drain this portion of the r:ange cn the south unite elcse to the 
village of Padshah, which thus by its very position is marked as a place of importance. It is 
the site of the holiest Muhan.macan shiiue in Bunér, ithe Zidiat of Pir Baba Sahib; it had 
on this account been singled out fer a visit by General Meiklejchn’s column. I bad caught up 
the latter near Burjo Khana and rode ahead with its advance gnaid cf Guides Cavalry to close 
Padshah village, which was reached after a march of about 9 miles from Tursak, 


The large Jirgas of the Cedazai trike, which scon made their appearance before the 
Political Officer, showed that, notwithstanding 1nmours to the ec ntiaiy, resistance was not 
to be expected at this sacred spot either, The trocps were accordingly ordered to halt at Bhai, 
about two miles before Padshih, and to return to the main valley below Tursak on the day 
following. These dispositions made it clear to me that my chance of approaching the localities 
on Mount Ilm, which had yielded the inscriptions already referred to, would be limited to the 
few remaining hours of the day. I was, therefcre, glad to obtain permissicn to join in the 
reconnaissance which Captain Todd, Assistant Field Intelligence Cfiicer, with a mounted escort 
was pushing towards the Jowarai Pass to the north-west of Padshah. 


At Lagarpir, the first village reached, I was able to obtain accurate information as to the 
position of Miangam, where two of Major Deane’s inscriptions, published by me in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal (Part I., 1898, Nos. 29 and 30), had been obtained. It is described as 
a small village occupied by Altans or Saiyids who have given itits name. Jt is situated ona 
shoulder of the great spur which runs down from Ilm Peak ina south-easterly direction. The 
designation Ilm-o-Mianz (‘Centre of Ilm*) which is used in the notes of Major Deane’s agents 
indifferently with Miangam for the place of origin of these inscriptions, does not seem to be known 
as alocalterm. It describes, however, accurately enough the situation of the place, Asall my 
informants agreed in speaking of Miangim as covered with snow at the time, it must evidently 
he at a considerable altitude. 


Bishunai. — A rough ride of about two miles over & very stony road along the stream 
which flows from the Jowarai Pass brought us close to the village of Bishunat. I had been 
particularly anxious to reach the latter, as four of the most characteristic inscriptions of the 
Buner type, of which impressions have been secured by Major Deane, are described as having 
been found on stones in the vicinity of this village. They have been published as Nos, 2-5 in 
M. Senart’s “ Notes d’ EB sigraphie Indienne,” Fascic. V2 


Having reached so near to the desired point, I felt all the more disappointed when 
{ found that I should have to tuin Leck again without being able to explore it. The 
escort of Guides Cavalry accompanying Captain Todd was under orders to rejoin their 
squadron at Bhaiin time toallow the latter to return to Tursak the same evening, The 
time, which remained after the hurried ride up the valley, would barely allow of theten minutes 
balt on the road which was required by Captain Todd to sketch the main topographical 
features of the Pass infront of us. A visit to Bishunai village, which liesa short distance off 
the road to the north, could under these circumstances not be thenght of, still less a search 
for the inscriptions referred to. For the disappointment thus experienced, the fine view which 
opened from this point could scarcely affcrd me compensation. The valley which leads up to 
the watershed towards Upper Swat, being flanked by snow-covered spurs from Ilm and Dosirri 
and well-wooded in its higher portion, bore quite an alpine character. 
Sa aa 


? See “ Les récentes déconvertes du Major Deane,” Journal asiatique, 1894. 
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Ziarat of Pir Baba Sahib, hidden in a luxuriant grove of Chinars, pines and ot He = A 
lorder previously issued prohibited us, like other unbelievers, from entering this the most 
a Mubammadan shrine of Bunér. But the accounts subsequently given to me by those 
who were allowed to pay their respects to the buried saint, showed that the shrine erected at 
bis resting place can lay claim neither to architectural interest nor antiquity. 


The Ziirat occupies a spot close to the confluence of the streams which come from the 
Jowarai Pass and the sonth-western slopes of Dosirri, respectively. The ample water-supply 
they secure accounts for the evident fertility of the Padshih Valley. Both above and below the 
village stretch broad terraces of well-irrigated rice fields. The well-to-do condition o the 
place is indicated by the respectable number of Hindu traders (Khattris) settled there, Two of 
these men had not fled and were induced to accompany me to the camp at Bhai. I was 
able to obtain from them curious information regarding the condition of the Bunér Hindus 
and the sacred sites or Tirthas visited by them in the neighbourhood. 


Tirthas on Ilm. — From evidence which I hope to discuss elsewhere, it appears that the 
Hindu Banias, resident in Swat and Bunsr, represent the trading castes of the old Hindu popule- 
tion wha had remained in these valleys after the Pathan invasion. Neither they themselves 
nor their Afghin masters know of any tradition indicating a later immigration from India 
proper. It is evident that the same reasons which enable these families of Hindu traders at the 
present day to maintain themselves and their religion amongst the fanatical iribesmen, are 
sufficient also to account for their original survival. In view of this circumstance it may safely 
be assumed that the sacred sites to which the pilgrimages of the Bunér Hindus are now directed, 
mark Tirthas of considerable antiquity. 


The most popular of these pilgrimage places seem to be the Amarakunda spring and the 
Ram Takht, both situated on Mount Ilm. The sacred spring appears to lie close to the main 
summit of the mountain and on its southern face. Remains of an ancient enclosure or building 
are said to be visible near it, The Ram Lakhé (‘ Rama’s throne’) is described ag an ancient 
walled platform about two miles distant from the Amarakunda and on the northem slope of 
Mount Ilm towards the Swit Valley. It is visited by the pilgrims in conjunction with the 
Amarakunda on Sundays falling in the month of Jyaishtha, Sraddha ceremonies are performed 
at both spots by the accompanying Purohitas, who are said to possess also some account 
(ma@hatmya) of the legends connected with the Tirthas, Of the few Purohita families of Bunér 
there are one or two settled at Paidshah and at Gokand, a village situated some distance further 
to the north towards Dosirri. But these had fled. I was in consequence unable to ascertain 
the particular legends which are supposed to account for the sacredness of these spots. 


The night from the 18th to the 14th January was passed in bivouac with General 
Meiklejohn’s force in the fields near Bhai village. The troops were to march next morning 
down to Elai in the Batandu Valley by the direct route leading along the Padshah Stream, As 
the information collected by me did not point to remaing of interest likely to be found in this 
direction, I obtained permission to return with a small escort to the Divisional] Head-Quarters 
Camp at Tnrsak, the neighbourhood of which I had not been able to examine previously. 
Before, however, Starting on the march back to Tursak, I was induced by information given to 


me regarding certain carved images to ascend the rocky hillside which rises immediately above 
Bhai to the north-west, 


Remains near Bhai, — About half a mile from the village and at an elevation of circ, 200 
feet above it, I came upon the remains of two Stipas on a narrow terrace which 
the hillside. They are situated close to a spring known by the name of Jurjurai and appear 
how as solid mounds of rough masonry laid in regular courses. The Stipa immediaicly 
to the sonth of the spring shows a square base, the sonth-east face of Which measures 
about 50 feet. The height of the whole mound is about 30 feet, but seems to have been once 
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considerably greater, as the top appears now artificially levelled. About one hundred yards 
further to the west rises another small Stipa. Its conical top is comparatively well preserved 
und shows clearly on its west face the consecutive courses of masonry, The base can nu 
jJonger be traced distinctly on the hillside. The total height of the mound I estimated at 
wbout 35 feet. Traces of old walls and terraces are still visible near these Stipas. 


After climbing some 320 feet higher by a rough path along the steep cliffs I was taken 
by my Gujar guides from Bhai to a large overhanging mass of rock. This forms on the west 
a kind of grotto, which seems to have been artificially enlarged, Inside this and on the inner 
face of the rock, I found a much-effaced group of relievos, representing a seated Hindu deity in 
the middle, with a smailer seated figure on either side. The total breadth of the relievo group 
is about 5 feet, and the height of the central figure a little over 3 feet. To the right of this 
group there are two smaller images carved from the rock, each about one foot inheight. Asall 
these relievos have suffered considerably owing to the friable nature of the stone, I conld not 
trace with any certainty the deities they are intended to represent. In general style and treat- 
ment these relievos seemed to approach closely to the rock seulptures of Clarrai described above. 


Environs of Tursak, — After visiting these remains I marched back by the previous rotte 
to Tursak, which I reached in the afternoon. Having obtained a moanted escort in General 
Blood’s Camp I then started for a rapid examination of theneighbourhood. The position whic 
Tarsak occupies shows great natural advantages. The main valley of Bunér opens there first to 
ereater width andis crossed at this point by a series of convenient routes which connect Upper 
Swit with much-frequented passes leading down to the Rustam Valley. It is evidently due to 
this favourable position that Tursak is now the largest placein Bunér. The same considerations 
seemed to indicate that the site was of importance already in earlier times. I was, therefore, 
not surprised to find that even a cursory inspection of the neighbourhood acquainted me with 
ample evidence of ancient occupation. 


In the first place my attention was attracted by a series of strongly-built ancient dwelling 
places visible on the crests and slopes of the rocky spurs of Jaffar hill which overlook Tursak 
on the north-east. They appeared in form and construction to resemble closely the ‘fortified 
buildings examined near Kingargalai, Juvur, etc. But as they are situated at a considerably 
greater height above the valley than at the last named localities, 1 was unable to spare the time 
necessary for their examination. Restricting my search to the valley stretching east and south 
of Tursak, I first visited the village of Anrapér, situated on the southern bank of the Barandn 
River about two miles below Tursak. From there the fertile and well-wooded valley could be 
overlooked as far down as Dagar. 


Stipa of Gumbatai. — Guided by information obtained at this village, I recrossed then 
io the left bank of the river and came at the very foot of Jaffar hill, where two projecting spurs 
form a kind of rock amphitheatre, upon a large ruined site with a Stupa and remains of a 
monastery. The former accounts for thename Gumbatai, by which the spot is known, Gumbat 
(or Gumbaz) being the ordinary designation among Afghans of any ruined building of circular 
shape, whether a Stipa, temple or vaulted tomb. The extent of the ruins and their situation 
only a few hundred yards off the main road, which leads from Tursak to Hlai and down the 
valley, showed clearly the importance of these remains. I accordingly determined after a 
vapid survey to utilize the following day for their exploration. I returned by nightfall to 
Tursak, which proved to be only about 14 miles distant to the north-west by the direct road, 


General Srr Brxvon Boop, to whom I made a report regarding these interesting remains, 
very kindly agreed to my request and allowed me to employ a small detachment of Sappers on 
ivial excavations at thissite, Accordingly on the following morning (January loth), when the 
Tursak Camp was broken up and the troops moved off to Dagar and Réga, I proceeded with 
a small party from the 5th Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, which the Odicer Com- 
manding Royal Engineers could spare trom road-making work, to the site of Guméaiat. 
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Th shown in the site plan on Plate No. [fl ocenpy a broad open glen at the 
cena “th Jaffar hill, enclosed in a semi-circle by rocky ridges. The remains 
saw fey a meee form is distinct groups. The larger one lies on asmall terrace-like 
ee Laan eeete of the glen, raised about 50 feet above the level of the river banks. 
ene a abont 100 £55k higher up, is built on the hillside to the north, where the 
7 
nee slope is broken by a small projecting spur. ; oo 
At the east end of the lower group rises a ruined Stipa which in its present state of 
destruction forms a mound of roughly circular shape, about 59 feet in SeEciey at its present base 
rire. 30 feet high. The level ground immediately adjoining the Sttpa mon nd in the west 
ae th oth and south sides by two thick walls, 60 feet long, which form a kind of 
. eas a - see detailed plan, Plate IV). «Attached to the west end of each wall is a smal! 
cae em containing a ronnd chamber of 14 feet diameter. Little is left above ground 
of the walls of these round structures. But from their position aud size it can be assumed with 
creat probability that they were intended like the corresponding round chambers in the ruined 
ae eee of Guniar (Lower Swat), Takht-i Bahi, etc., to serve as chapels for the reception of 
more important images. 


The two walls referred to extend on the east only up to a line which would pass through 
the centre of the Stipa. There are no traces of any walls or buildings to the cast of the Stiipa, 
ror of any other structure which could have served to close the Court A on this side. The 
opposite or west side of Court A is formed by the enclosing wall of a great quadrangu lar Genct 
(shown as B in plan), which almost joins it, the distance between this wall and the cireular 
chapels mentioned being only 15 feet. This court, which is approuched by a gate 15 feet broad, 
evidently sighted on the Stipa, is remarkable for its size and the massive construction of its 
walls. It forms nearly a square measuring inside 185 feet in width and 136 feet in length. 
The walls now traceable above the ground show strangely enough a striking difference in 
thickness. Whereas they are only 4 feet thick on the north and west side, they meusure fully 
16 feet in the south and 15 feet in the east. Itis probable that this difference must be 
explained by the thicker walls having been built for the purpose of providing room for small 
cells, such as are found around the courtyards of several of the Gandhira monasteries an Ai vot 
most of the great Kashmir temples. As the walls inside reach nowhere higher than 4 to 5 feet 
above the present level of the court, and as the latter has clearly been filled up to a considerable 
height by the accumulation of débris, the point could be definitely settled only by excavations, 


As evidence probably pointing in this direction it may be mentioned that whereas the 
ontside faces of the south and east walls can yet be traced quite clearly rising in mau y places 
to 6 or 7 feet above the ontside ground level, this is possible only at a few spots in the case of 
the inside faces. The difference is likely to be due to the greater decay to which the construc- 
tion of hollow spaces like the supposed cells would have exposed the portions of the walls 
facing inside, The construction of the walls throughout was found to resemble closely that 


described above in connection with the Kingargalai ruins. But the size of the stones used was 
vn the whole larger, 


In the north-east corner of Court B there are walls 
east enclosing walls, They may have served to form & sep 
place. A similar but smaller structure can be traced near 


joining at right angles the north and 
arate small chapel-court or dwelling- 
the south-west corner of the court. 
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the position of a little votive Stipa 


p the hillside shows in front a walled-up terrace, 
ure on one side similar to the ‘ chapels’ flanking the 

the remains of walls forming chambers of no great 
two groups of ruins I traced an insolated block 
ming a terrace, the original destination of which cannot be 
all mound of débris lying near its centre may possibly mark 
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Excavation at Gumbatai. — After making a general survey of the remains here bried! . 
described, I turned my attention to the Stipa mound. This, notwithstanding the state of utter 
dilapidation to which it has been reduced, still reaches to a height of about 30 feet above the 
present ground-level. The mass of rough masonry of which the Stipa was constructed has 
evidently been used since a long time as a convenient quarry. On the north face regular 
courses of large blocks could still be clearly distinguished ; the other sides of the mounds are 
hidden by large masses of débris. No clear idea could thus be formed of the original shape of 
the upper portion of the Stipa. 


The centre of the mound has been dug into from above to a depth of about 10 feet. 
Judging from the comparatively thin growth of jungle on the south face where most of the 
materials then extracted had been thrown down, the digging could not have been done many 
years ago. ‘The treasure-seekers, who were then at work here, had evidently not carried their 
labours deep enough to touch the main deposit of relics which from the analogy of other 
Stiipas may be supposed to be placed on or below the level of the base. 


In order to obtain some indications as to the position of the Stiipa base and the depth of 
the original ground level in the court, I had trial trenches opened by the small party of Sappers, 
both at the west entrance of Court 4 and at the foot of the Stipa mound to the west, At the 
latter place the Sappers after working through about 3 feet of débris came upon a solid block 
of closely grained stucco which when cleared was seen to mark the corner of a square platform, 
The exact spot at which this corner was struck is marked by c on the plan, The block forms a 
square of 9 inches, with a height of 18 inches. It is ornamented on two sides which were 
found to face nearly due west and sonth. ‘hat this was the original position of the block was 
made evident by a stone base unearthed below it which showed exactly the same bearings. 


The little stucco pilaster is ornamented at its foot by a series of mouldings, These project 
about linch beyond the flat middle portion of the block which is about 4 inches high. The 
top part, about 5 inches high, also projects and shows a kind of egg and dart ornament in bold 
relievo and in two rows divided by a narrow band. The stone base below the stucco-block 
could be cleared only to a depth of about 10 inches. Its top forms a square of 14 feet, and is 
decorated on the sides facing west and south by a bold cornice projecting in several well-carved 
mouldings to a total breadth of about 5inches. Continuing the excavation to the east of this 
corner and towards the Stipa for a distance of about 5 feet a masonry wall was laid 
bare running flush with the south face of the stucco-pilaster and its base. Fragments of stucco 
were found sticking to the joints of the masonry courses. It may thus be concluded that this 
wall was decorated similarly to the above described corner. 


From the position occupied by this wail, as shown on the plan, it will be clear thatit could 
not have formed part of a square basement of the whole Stipa. It ismore likely to have belong- 
ed to some platiorm raised by the side of the Stiipa and possibly on the basement of the latter. 
Such a platform might by the analogy of the examples presented in the ruins of Takht-i Bahi, 
Jamalgarhi and other Gandhara monastaries (see drehk, Survey Reports, V., pl. vil, xiv) be con- 
jectured to have served either for the placing of images or a small votive Stipa. In support 
of this conclusion reference may also be made to the comparatively high level at which this 
stuccoed wall was unearthed. Near tle west entrance of the court the present ground level 
seemed lower than at the foot of the mound. Yet a trial trench carried down to a depth of fully 
five feet, failed to reach there the original floor of the court. The accumulation of débrig must 
be supposed to have been even greater immediately round the Stipa, There is thus reason to 
assume that the real base of the Stiipa is yet buried at some depth below the platform brought 
to ight. This will also explain why the ornamented sincco-pilaster remained the on ly piece of 
sculptured work unearthed during this brief excavation. 


Blai. — l regret all the more the very limited extent of the excavations made, as the expla- 
nations given below, (see Part IT.) will show that these runing may be identified with creat pro- 
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bability with a sacred site of considerable fame described by the Chinese pilgrims, The Supper 
detachment had orders to follow at no great distance the rear guard of the culumn Which wag 
moving down the valley to Dagar. The men were accordin gly obheed to stop digeing early jy 
the afternoon. I myself left Gumbatai some hours later” after completing the survey af the 
ruins, in order to rejoin General Meiklejohn’s Camp at Reena. I linet marched in the fertile 
plain by the left bank of the Barandu River to a point about two miles lower down the valley, 
From there the village of Hat, picturesquely situated in the angele formed by the Barandy and 
Padshah rivers, could clearly be seen. From the hillside above Milai gome small inseribed 
stones, now in the Lahore Museum, have been picked up by Major Deanc's agents. According 
to the information supplied to him there were no ruins near. The distinet view of the hill 
slopes with which I had to content myself, also failed to show me an y rnined buildings above 
ground, 





I then crossed to the right river bank and followed a track lead} ne over an avid allnyial] 
plateau to a point about two miles distant from HElai where the viver passes through a remark 
ably narrow gorge of sandstone rocks known as the Surwai Nhaudav. A short distance below 
this gorge the road to Karapa and the south-eastern portion of the valley known ag Panjpio 
turns of to the right. It ascends a narrow and steep delile which cuts through the rocky range 
of high hills lining here the south or right bank of the Rarandu River. Through the whole of 
the gorge, which is about three-fourths of a mile long, there leads a fairly broad path ft for 


Jaden animals, Tt is cut either into the rock or carried on walled-up foundations of ancien! 
masonry along the cliffs. 


i 


Karapa Road. — This road, which in itg construction, resembles elusely the ancient roads 
over the Malakand and Shahkdt Passes already mentioned, goes back undonbtcdly to pre« 
Muhammadan times. It may safely be taken as an indication of an im portant voute haying led 
already at that period through the Karapa defile. The latter is crossed by the direet lines of 
communication connecting the Malandri and Ambéla Passes with the central pertion of Bunér 
and hence with Pidshah and the other routes into Upper Swat. The above-named PASKCH must 
have at all times attracted traffic. They give access to tho old trade emporium marked by the 
site of the present Rustam, and tothe important ancient route Teadin ge to the cast of the Indus 
vid Udabhanda (Waihand, Und) and Taxila. The evident care bestowed 
a road through the difficult defile which fallg i 
north, is thus easily accounted for. 


on the construction of 
nto the direct line continuing those routes to the 


After crossing this defile the large village of K 
plain. Proceeding about two miles further to tho south-cayt T reached after nightfall the 
village of Réga, nestling at the entrance of a side-valley, and the camp established there. The 
village had been singled out for a visit of General Meiklejohu’s Brigade as the home of the 
. Mad Fagir’? whose fanatical preaching had been the Immcdiate cause of Jast snMne?’s rising 
sin Lower Swat, the Siege of Malakand, and the events that followed. Aftor fissisting in the 
early morning of the 16th January at the destruction of the Fagiv’s house and mosque which 
were blown up and burned, I proceeded to the examination of the anciont remains reported to 
me in the Vicinity of Sunigram,. Major Deang had already previously heard of them through 


one of his agents. As this agent (Shérbiz) now actually accompanied me, [ had no difficulty 
in finding the ruing referred to, | | 


arapa was passed at the edge of the Panjpio 


(Vo be continuéd.) 
ae 


NOTES AND QUERTHS, 
NAUGAZA TOMBS the virtuag 
: of the tomb known a8 NWaugaz Nagop 
lige ee to Paes ee Tombs, | in the Intabaldi Fort in agpur, at which wishes 
sna a ; nate about fifteen sen my | of the worshippers were supposed to be granted. 
a 3 ars ago M. N. Vunxurswant. 
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NOTES ON THE TAMIL ANTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT SONGS, ENTITLED 
PURRA-NANNTURRU. 


BY G. U. POPE, M.4.,D.D., BALLIOL COLLEGE AND INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 
I.— K6-Pérum-Coran, and the Poets, Pottiyar and Piciran-thaiyér. 


HE renowned king, K6-Perum-Céran,! whose capital was Urraiy-tr,? after a reign diversified 

by the rebellion of his two sons, renounced his kingdom, went ‘to the north’ (the banks of 

the Ganges 7), as an ascetic, and died there. His most intimaze.riends, Pottiyar and Piciranthaiyaér, 

eventually shared his hermit cell, and ail three after death werecommemorated by stones placed side 
by side over their urns, 


The poet Kannaganar (of whom nothing else is recorded), visiting thisspot, sang asfollows 
218) : — 

‘Red gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountains bare,— 
Remote their homes in sea or mine,— 
If once the precious things combine, 
And men in costly shapes entwine, 
Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine, 
So worthy men with worthy side by side 
Remain; the worthless with the worthless bide.’ 


The history of these three, —- who were so diverse in many ways, though inseparable in life and 
death, — as traced in P. N. N., is the favourite Tamil illustrasion of faithful friendship. (See Pope’s 
Kurral, Cb.79.) In Néladi also Ch. 21-24, many exqu site thoughts on friendship are to be found. 


When this king was at strife with his sons, a poet calied Eyittiyandr addressed a lyric to him 
213) in which he said :— 


¢O king, whose white umbrella shines resp’endent, and whose mighty power subdues thy foes ! 
In this world crowned with flowers, and begirt with the sweiling sea, the twu, who owe their birth to 
thee, cannot be any of thine ancient enemies ; nor, though ye are now opposed, can they ever really 
egard thee as an enemy to them! When, fullof glory, you at length Jeave this world, and rise to the 
world of the exalted ones, whose must be the heriiage you leave behind? This thou knowest well, so 
give ear to me, thou who art of illustrious fame! If these your sons, mis‘ed, array themselves 
against you, and you conquer them, to whom will you bequeath the wealth you leave behind? If they 
should overcome you, you but incur disgrace, and your enemies will triumph. Cease then this strife. 
Let not your lofty mind be bewildered, but prepare for them the feast in which the Immorta's shall 
rejoicing share.’—(Kurral, 86.) 

Tt seems that th’s sensible expostulation was success:ul, and peacejwas restored. 


The old king himnself has left some syecimens of his poetical genius. The following is said to 
have beea compose after he had res:gned his kingdom, and gone ‘to the north’ (214) :— 


‘ They who have not assured their minds 

By the vision® undoubiing, pure, that aye endures, 

Say not, ‘ shall we do good deeds or shall we not.’ 

Who hunts an elephant may gain an elephant ; 

Who hunts a quail, may come back with empty band, 

_ herefore if men have lofty aspirations, 

They must carry them out in success‘al deeds, and so gain 
Enjoyment of the world beyond the reach of sense, 


i KSe2king, Perum== great. Qéran = ‘ Lord of the Cora, or Chola kingdom.’ 


3 Or Waxridr, near Trichimopoly. 
B See K. Ch. 36. Kédgi ia ee great word, aa really = Faith, 
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Should this not be theirs, in some future birth they may win release, 
And if there be no future birth, — yet to found 
Their fame on earth like Himalaya’s loity peak, 
And to pass away with body unstained by evil, 
Is surely asceticism’s highest gain.’ 


Piciranthaiyar came from the villageof Picar, near Madura ; and. ‘80 was not a subject of the 
king to whom he was so much attached, The name seems to have been one to him jocosely by the 
king, as dnthat means ‘owl;” 80 the sobriquet was equal to the owl of Pigir, which may have eset 
a sly hit at his verses. Pottiyar, on the other hand, seems to have lived at his ene and patron’s 
capital, The name (if it be not a mere bye-name) signifies ‘he of the hollow tree,’ and the merry 
hearted king made a joke on this also, as we shall see. When Ko-Perum-Gdvan : went to the north, 
his two friends went with him, but the king sent Pottiyar home, bidding him remain there till he had 
a sot born to him, after which a place should be found for him in the retreat, He did not return, 
it seems, till after the king’s death, All this is necessary to be kept in mind in reading the lyrics, 





Piciranthaiyar, who was a true optimist, was once asked why, though old, he was not grey or 
decrepid ; his reply is curious (191) :-— 
My years are many, yet my locks not grey ; 
You ask the reason why, ’tis simply this : 
I have a worthy wife, and children too ; 
My servants move obedient to my will ; 
My king does me no evil, aye protects ; 
To crown the whole around me dwell 
Good men and true, of chastened souls with knowledge filled. 


At another time he was asked, Who is your so much beloved king ? and replied : 


(212) The Merry Monarch. 


If you ask us ‘who is your king’? Our king is He who 

To the labourers gives strong palm wine strained and mellow, 
And with the fat of turtle satiates their desire, 

And ills their mouths with Jampreys’ rich roast flesh, 

They leave short toil for feast ; the feast prolong ! 

In that good fertile land the minstrels with their kin 

Find our king the foe of want and hunger’s pangs. 

He is the lord of Kéri, the mighty Cora king, 

He loves converse with Potti, whose friendship knows no flaw.4 
All the day long he laughs with heart right glad ! 


Had the bard of the Naladi heard this song ? Assuredly in 137 he echoes its sentiment. 


Tt seems that when the king was in his final retreat Piciranthaiyar did not join him at once 
and the ascetics around said :— He will not come, Mendonotremember their friends and benefactors 


when they are no longer able to help them.’ To this the king replied in two short songs, in which 
he says (215, 216) :— 


‘Though he belongs to Pigir in the Pandiyan’s land, he stood by me in the time of wealth, will 
he not stand by me in my time of grief 2” 


a: O ye of excellence fulfilled, he was ever full of pleasant qualities and ne’er despised me ; he was 
joined to me by frieadship’s closest ties. He never delighted in falsehood that withers men’s glory. 
When he spoke of me to others he was wont to call me, by virtue of his intimacy, the silly Géran.5 
In my time of grief he will not fail to come, Forthwith he will be here, Prepare his place by mine.’ 


* A play on words; potit means ‘hollow’: but there i : : . 
St : ; ere is no hollowness in th ‘ 
* This illustrates’ Kurral, Ch, 81 and Ch, 45, rene 
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This is another of his songs in praise of his king (67) :— 


O lordly male-swan! Jordly male-swan! 

Like the bright face of the king, who after gaining the victory, and slayiny his foes, 

Is gracious to his own land, rises the moon, two parts dark, and two parts light, 

So shines he in the evening hour, while we are troubled in our wanton idleness, 

Thou, having fed upon the grain that grows by the ford of Kumari’s stream, 

Goest northward to Himalaya's mount. 

Happy in thy flight thou mayest linger in the Cora Land, 

And with thy dear one mayest alight on the upper balcony of stately home of Urraiyar. 

Stay not to ask the warder’s leave, — unhindered enter the palace; and when the great 
king Killi asks who thou art, 

Nay only, ‘I come from neath the feet of Anthai of the great town of Picir’? ; 

And forthwith he will give thee rich jewels, that shall de:ight the heart of her the 
nobie love, 


Against Arbitrary Taxation. 


The following is one of the very few songs of Piciranthaiyar not connected with Ké-Perum- 
Coran, There was a young prince, called the learned Pandiyan Nambi, who was of the Madura 
dynasty, and renowned for his learning; but, it might seem, rather disposed to be tyrannical in 
government, It runs as follows (184) : — 


‘If an elephant take mouthfuls of ripe grain cut for it, 
The twentieth part of an acre will yield it food for many days; 
But if it enter a hundred fertile fields, with no keeper, 
Its foot will trample down much more than its mouth receives. 
So if a wise king, who knows the path of right take just his due, 
His land will prosper, yielding myriadfold. 
But, if the king, not softened by his knowledge, take just what he desires, 
Nor heed prescription’s rule, feasting with song and dance 
Amid his court and kindred, and show no love to his subjects ; 
Like the field that elephant entered, 
His kingdom will perish, and he himself will lose his all,’ 


Pottiyar was sent back by his king, and bidden come again when his son had been born, On his 
arrival at the spot, when some years had elapsed, he found the place where his memorial was to be 
erected, and it seems as if it were the place where he like his beloved king and late companion was to 
end his days by voluntary abstinence from food, This is supposed to be his song addressed to his late 
master and friend (and sure they were not words of love!) (222) :-— 

* You said, 
*“ Go back, and come when she whose footsteps leave 
Your shadow never, she adorned with radiant gems, 
Your well-beloved, has borne you son of glorious worth.” 
Sure you forgot the friendship *twixt us twain, — 
Bui no, I was not so forgotten, much-loved one} 
Where is the place designed for me ? 
A. shade to many wert thou, the world extolled thy tame, 
Thou didst remember life to come 
And so didst all renounce, 
And, here a stone is all that’s left of thee ; 
Yet those like thee, when soul is severed from the frame, 
Forget not ancient friendship, when their friends draw aear,’ 
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(221) The Dirge. 


Perum Coyan., 


He had the praises manifold of minstrels whose wants he relieved ; 
He was most loving to the dancers who resorted to his court; 
He swayed his sceptre in accordance with the teaching of the sages ; 
He cultivated the friendship of the honoured wise ; 
He was gentle to women, brave and strong in the face of the brave ; 
He was the refuge of the spotless learned ones. 
Such an one death did not consider, but carried off his sweet soul, 
Therefore, my afflicted kinsfolk, let us 
Embracing one another join in reviling death, 

. Come, all ye bards, whose words are truc! 
He hath become a pillar planted in the wild, 
Crowned with immortal praise ! 
While the wide world in sorrow mourns. 
Such is the lot of him who was our guardian true ! 


The Empty Stall. (220) 
The song of Pottiyar when he returned from the north leaving his beloved itn g to dite, 


‘ The keeper who has lost the huge elephant which he daily supplied 
With its ample meal, and tended for many a year, 
Is sad as he surveys the vacant pillar where it stood, 
And weeps, Even go, did I not grieve when I beheld 
The courtyard in the ancient town where Killi lived and died ; 
Killi, with wealth of chariots, o’er which waved the conqueror’s wreath’ ? 
There is another poet of whom we have three very exquisite lyrics. He would seem to have 


been one of the company gathered ‘around the genial king, Ko-Perum-Qoran, and go an intimate friend 
of the two merry bards before mentioned, His name wag ‘ Kaniyan of the flowery hill.’ 
(192) 
The Wise Man Equable, 

To us all towns are one ; and all men are our kings ; 

Evil and good come not to men from other folk, 

So pain and pain’s relief are from within, 

Death is no novelty, nor do we joy in life, 

As though it were some morsel sweet. 

When we are grieved, we bear it, nor complain ; 

This precious life of ours is like a raft 

Floating adown the waters of some mighty stream, 

That roars and tumbles. over boulders huge ; 

When from the skies with lightnings mixed the pelting storm 

Comes down : the raft goes on as fate ordained. 

Thus have we seen in visions of the traly wise. 


Tn prosperous hours we marvel not at greatness of the great ; 
Still less can we despise the lowlier lot. 


(194) 
Diversitios of Human Destiny. 
Look narrowly, and in one house they wail the funeral chant 
And in adjoining home the. marriage drum sounds out mid festive Hong, 


There go embracing friends just met with festive wreaths, 
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And there they weep because they part, 

Thus hath the Maker shown his lack of love. 
Ah, evil is the world 1 See that thou do 

Good deeds, bringers of pleasure to the world. 


Comp. Nal. 28. 

Tf the friendships of Orestes and Pylades are worthy of remembrance these friends of 1,000 years 
ago should not be forgotten. They stand out of the shadows of the past like kindly-hearted 
Epicureans, loving and beloved; and their deaths even were not gloomy, but wise and philosophical, 
as they understood wisdom and philosophy. 


DETAILED REPORT OF AN ARCH.ZOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 
FIELD FORCE, 


BY M. A. STEIN, C.LE., Ps.D. 
(Continued from p. 28.} 


Stipa of Sunigram. — About one mile to the north of Réga where the valley leading 
down from the Malandri Pass in the south-west debouches into the Panjpio plain, I had 
already on the previous evening when on my way from Karapa to Réga, noticed a large mound 
suggestive of the remains of a Stiipa. This assumption soon proved correct on closerinspection. 
The mound rises to a height of abont 25 feet above the flat level of the plain. Wherever the 
débris covering its sides had been removed by the action of rain or other causes, it showed the 
game courses of rough masonry which had been noticed in the Stiipas previously described. 
Judging from the dimensions of the present base of the mound which measures circ. 240 feet 
from east to west and 200 feet from north to south, this Stiipa must have been by far the 
largest of all those examined in Bunér. Ifa conclusion can be drawn from the state of niter 
dilapidation in which it is now, it may also be looked upon as one of the oldest. At about half 
its height a kind of terrace can be traced all around the mound: this probably indicates the 
elevation from which the Stiipa proper rose above the basement. 


The top of the mound now forms a slightly sloped oval measuring circ. 120 feet from east 
to west and 75 feet from north to south. Jam inclined to explain this peculiar shape by the 
assumption that the basement which shows a similarly elongated form was broader to the east 
and. west than on the other two sides. The decay of the originally hemispherical mound must 
thus have been more rapid on the north and sonth sides where there was no broad terrace to 
retain the loose masonry brought dewna by the rains, etc., than on the east and west where the 
masses of débris accumulated over the original basement. in support of this explanation I may 
mention that the slopes of the mound to the north and south appeared steeper, It is just on these 
sides that the courses of masonry composing the mound are traced most clearly on the surfaces 


For some distance from the foot of the mound to the south the ground is covered with 

low heaps of débris which seem to indicate the site of rnined buildings once attached to the 

tipa, These remains were, however, too indistinct and too much overgrown by jangle to 
permit of a plan being taken in the short time available. 


Well near Sunigram. — At a distance of abont 60 yards to the south-east of the Stipa 
there is an ancient stone-lined well which has remained on the whole ina remarkably good 
state of preservation. The well proper is 8 feet in diameter and is enclosed by a circular wall, 
5 feet thick, of carefully set masonry. Adjoining to the west is a staircase which leads 
between equally well-built walls down to the level of the water. This is now 18 feet below the 
ground level, and is reached by 23 steps. The accompanying plan and section (V) shows the 
construction of the well, Some of the stairs have crumbled away, and also the side-walls have 
suffered in parts notwithstanding the repairs which are indicated in several places by coarse 


masonry of a later date. 
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Apart from these repairs the whole of the walls shows to perfection that peculiar form of 
masonry — large blocks in level courses and columns of small stones in the interstices — which 
has been described already above as characteristic of all the ancient structures in this and the 
neighbouring regions. There is no special feature to indicate the relative age of the well a, 
compared with that of the ruined Stipa. Its escape from the fate of the latter may be due to 
continued use and consequent repair. Some Khattris from Rega whom I met near by, were 
prepared to ascribe the well to Birmal, i. ¢., Birbal, the renowned minister of Akbar. But 
this tradition, if it is one at all, cannot refer to anything more than a clearing of the ancien; 
well which may have become disused and filled up with earth. These informants knew of no 
other name for the site but dahaz, which in Pashtu is the ordinary designation for any stone- 
lined tank or well with steps leading down to the water. 

Sunigram. — The village of Sunigram, a small place, lies about half a mile to the north of 
this site. It ocoupies a saddle-like depression between the east foot of the rocky hill range 
through which the Karapa defile leads, and a series of sinall fir-covered hillocks which rise 
like islands from the plain and form a continuation of that range to the south-cast. There is 
nothing ancient to be noticed about the village itself but its name Sunigrém, which is 
undoubtedly of Indian origin and hence old. 





The second part gran, from Sanskrit grama (‘ village’), does not occur in any other Bunér 
local name I know, and is but rarely met with in the neighbouring territorics of Swit and 
Yusafzai (see Jolagram, Pajigram, and Udegram in the Swit Valley; Naugr@m, on the Khudu 
Khél border; dsgram and Kabulgram, on the Indus). It is scarcely necessary to point out how 
common on the other hand this ending, in its varying vernacular forms of gram, gam, gaon, 
graon, etc., is throughout the whole of Aryan India. The first part of the name Suni- is 
clearly connected with Sanskrit suvarna, ‘gold,’ and represents probably a Prakvit derivative 
of sauvarnika, ‘goldsmith.’ Thus in Kashmiri, which may be considered a near relative of the 
cld Indo-Aryan dialect once spoken beyond the Indus, we have sun (‘gold’) and sunar 
(‘ goldsmith *) derived by a regular process of phonetic conversion from Sanskrit swearta and 
suvarnikara, respectively (compare also; Hindi suntyar), Derivatives from Sauskrit swvarna are 
not amongst the words borrowed by Pashtu from Indo-Aryan dialects. It is thus certain that 
the local name Sunigram must go back to a period preceding the Pathin occupation, 

Pinjkotai.— Immediately above the village, and to the west of it, rises the rocky hill 
range which has been mentioned in connection with the Karapa defile. Guided by Sherbaz» 
f ascended its steep scarp in a northerly direction toa height of about 400 feet above the bottom 
of the valley until I reached the point from where a rocky spur running sonth-cast to north- 
west juts out towards the Barandu River. It is about one-third of a mile long and is known 
by the name of Pinjkotai (also pronounced Panjhotar), The crest of this spur is fairly level 
and bears the ruins of a large number of buildings which in constraction and character 
resemble closely the ancient dwelling places examined near Kingargalai and Juvur. 


On the west slope of the spur, and towards its north-west extremity overlooking the 
river, are the comparatively well-preserved ruins of what evidently was once a monastery of 
great size and importance, They consist, as shown on the attached site-plan VU, in the first 
Place of a series of large terraces. These are built against the hillside by means of strong 
supporting walls and extend for nearly 300 feet from north to south with a total breadth of 
over 160 feet. At the south end of these terraces rises a block of vaulted rooms with attached 
courts constructed of solid and carefully set masonry. At the north end of the torraces, and. 
close to their edge, are the much injured remains of some smaller structures. Among them 
15 & square block of masonry (B), which judging from the remains of a small circular mound 
built over it can have been nothing but the base of a little Stipa. The circular pit excavated 
in the centre of this mound shows that treasure-seekers have erenow recognized its true 
character and been at work here. The little Square structure (C) to the east Se led is even 
ore injured, may also mark the position of a small Stipa, 
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Vihara of Pinjkotai.— The interest of the main building A lies in the good preserva- 
tion of its superstructures which acquaint us with some details of architectural construction 


not otherwise traceable in the extant remains of Bunér. They are illustrated by the detail 
plan VII, 


Three rooms of this building, forming its south and west side, show high pointed vaults of 
overlapping stones which spring from a projecting cornice of the longer side walls. The 
height from this cornice to the point of the arch is 10 feet 3 inches. The construction of the 
vault and cornice is shown by the section given for the line cd in the detail plan. The total 
height of the rooms could not be ascertained, as the interior is partly filled up by masses of 
débris from the fallen portions of the vaults. The width of the vaultsis 12 feet in the two 
larger rooms Hand F' which are 31 and 35 feet lone, respectively. In the small room G the 
width covered by the vault is 8 feet and 3 inches and the length 12 feet. These three rooms 
communicated with each other and the central court # by means of passages of varying width 
surmounted by pointed arches of overlapping stones. Owing to the accumulation of débris 
only these arches are now visible above the ground level. The elevation of two of these 
passages, X and Z, has been shown in the detail plan. ; 


Besides the passages leading into the central court there were windows to admit light into 
the larger rooms. These windows are placed in the centre of the walls and end in pointed 
arches, as shown in the section of line cd. Their width is 2 feet, and their height to the point 
of the arch is 5 feet 6 inches. The sill or lower edge and the sides of the windows are bevelled 
inwards by means of regularly receding courses, evidently with a view to distributing the light 
more evenly over the room. 


The central apartment # is the largest in this pile of building, being 35 feet by 16 feet. 
It does not appear to have been roofed, and must hence be assumed to hare formed a kind of 
central courtyard. It has no direct entrance from outside, but was evidently approached by a 
passage which leads to the adjoining room I through a dividing wall now for the greater part 
broken. This latter apartment, which is also 35 feet long, but only 9 feet 3 inches broad, does 
not show either any trace of having been roofed. In its south-east corner are the remains of 
a staircase leading up to the open quadrangle J which occupies the raised terrace immediately 
to the east. As this staircase, as far as can be judged from the present condition of the build- 
ing, was its only entrance from outside, we may conelude that the small court J formed a kind 
of open ante-room to the whole block. 


The quadrangle J is in reality a terrace, 55 feet deep and 50 feet broad, built against the 
rising slope of the ridge and screened on the east and south by strong walls 7 feet thick. 
The unusual thickness of these walls suggests that they contained niches which might have been 
used as small cells. But the ruined condition of the walls and the great masses of débris and 
earth which cover their foot inside the quadrangle made it impossible to ascertain this point, 
Judging from the relative position and size of this enclosure, it might be conjectured that is 
served, like similar open courts in the ruined monasteries of Takht-i Bahi and J. amaloarhi, 
described by Sir A. Cunningham (Archeological Survey Reports, V, pp. 30, 50), as a meeting 
place for the fraternity of monks. 


To the north of this court, but at a considerably lower level, extends another large platform 
(K), 110 feet long, which shows no trace of superstructures. From this a flight of 7 steps leads 
down to the artificially levelled ground on which the main block of building stands. Imme- 
diately to the north of the latter is a large terrace, 103 feet long by 88 feet, broad, supported 
on the sides facing the downward slopes of the hill by basement walls over 30 feet high, 


Construction of Pinjkotai ruins. — The massive construction of these walls and the 
great extent of the terraces which they support suffice to indicate the importance of the site. 
The blocks of stone used in the walls, both of these terraces and of the main building, are on 
the whole larger than in any other structure examined in Bunér ; they are often over 4 feet long 
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masonry of the ancient buildings in Gandhira and Udyana, yet special care has been taken to 
arrange them in even and regular courses. The interstices of each course are not merely filled 
as usual with closely packed columns of small flat pieces, but show besides the use of a kind of 
thin mortar which must have added considerably to the consistency and strength of these walls, 
It is evidently due to the exceptional solidity of the construction that the walls of the main 
block still show a height of 23 feet at the north-west corner where they rise on the maaslye 
foundation of the terrace basement, 


An equally significant feature of the Pinjkofat ruins is the comparatively great span of the 
overlapping domes which form the roofs of the two large rooms in the main building. The 
span of 12 feet covered by these domes is not reached by any extant arched stracture in 
Gandhara or Udyana. The domes in nearly all the buildings surveyed by General Cunningham 
are limited to about 8 feet (see Archeological Survey Reports, V, p. 52). The wider span 
assumed by him in two examples is a matter of conjecture. 


Tt will help us to form acorrect estimate of the relative importance of the Pinjkotai rains, if 
we compare them also in other respects with the remains of such well-known sites as Takht-i Bahi 
and Jamalgarhi. “ This comparison suggests itself all the more, as the general situation of the 
ruins near the ridge of a steep rocky spur bears a striking similarity to that of the last-named 
great monastery. Referring then to the plans of the latter, as recorded after excavation in 
plates vil. and xiv. of General Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Reports, Volume V, we note 
at once that though the number of separate buildings at present traceable at Pinjkotai is far 
smaller than that brought to light in the course of prolonged explorations at the above two 
sites, yet the size of the structures still above ground at Pinjkdtai is decided ly more imposing, 


The same holds good as regards the extent of the terraces and their substructures which 
here as there were indispensable to provide the requisite level building ground. That the 
ample space thus provided at Pinjkotai was once occupied by a greater number of buildings 
than now visible can be inferred from the low mounds of débris which sireteh in various 
directions across the terraces to the north of the main pile of building. It is likely that these 
httle mounds, of which, I regret, it was impossible to make any plan in the very limited time 
available, mark the position of small detached structures which here as at Jamilgarhi may 
have contained the cells of the monks attached to the establishment. Other small buildings of 
this kind situated nearer to the rising slope of the ridge are, 


perhaps, buried under the masses 
of detritus carried down from the latter, 


It remains yet to be noted that the Stipa DB referred to above would, as shown by the 
dimensions of its extant base, 25 feet square, well bear comparison wilh the corresponding 
structures of Takht-i Bahi and J amailearhi. The chief Stitpa of the first-named monastery rose 
on a basement, 203 feet square (Archeological Survey Reports, V, p. 26), and the § great Stipa’ 
of the second did also not measure more than 22 feet in diameter (16, p. 47). The oblong 
enclosure D, 30 feet long by 20 feet broad, which adjoins the Stipa of Pinjkotai on the north 
may like the small ‘Chapel courts’ found at the two Gandhira monasterics, have served for 
the placing of Buddha statues. But the walls of this enclosure are in so ruined a condition and 
its Interior so much covered with débris that any conjecture regarding its original character, 
if not tested by excavation, must necessarily remain hazardous. 


T cannot conclude this account of the ruins examined 
' ring to the magnificent view enjoyed from their site. Stan 
walled-up terraces, near the remains of the Stipa, Thad hefore me the whole expause of the 
Barandn Valley Stretching, with a varying breadth of 4 to 6 miles, from Wlat in the west 
towards Matwanai in the east, The river which winds along the southern side of the 
valley, often divided into several channels, passes close to the north foot of the spur. Looking 
to the north beyond the valley and the hill range immediately skirting it, the donble-peaked 


on the PinjkGtai spar without refer- 
ding at the north-west corner of the 
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cone of Mount Dosirrt with its cap of snow came prominently into view. To the north-west 
the fir-clad slopes of Mount Jim could clearly be seen through the gap formed by the valley 
which runs down to Elai. In the west appeared the rugged heights of Jafar hill near Tursak. 
In the east the extensive view across the plains and low alluvial plateaus of the centra] Barandu 
Valley was limited only by the high Dima range which divides Bunér from the Indus Yalley. 
From the steep cliffs, which form the extremity of the ridge towards the river and overlook the 
ruins, the panoramic view was still wider. It comprised the long-stretched ranges which 
run up towards Mount Mahaban in the south-east, and the still higher peaks of the ‘ Black 
Mountains’ beyond the Indus. 


The prominent position occupied by the Pinjkotai ruins and their relatively great extent 
are indications that the convent to which they belonged must have been once important and 
well known. It is necessary to lay stress on the evidence furnished by these points. It will 
heip to strengthen the arguments set forth below regarding the probable identity of these 
remains with the Mahavana monastery of Hiuen Tsiang (see below, Part If). 


Takhtaband Stupa. — Already when standing on the height of the spur above the 
Pinjkotai ruins a massive mound of masonry further down the valley had attracted my 
attention. It was the Stipa which Shérbaz’s report had led me to expect in that direction. 
To this I proceeded accordingly when the survey of the Vihara remains was completed. 
From the foot of the spur the way lay across the level plain which stretches here on both sides 
of the river. After going for about 14 miles in the direction of E. S. H.and crossing the river 
I reached the Stipa. 


It rises a short distance from the left river bank, about 60 yards from the e xtreme western 
end of a small rocky ridge which without attaining any great height stretches across the valley 
to the east towards Shalbandai. This Stipa, which from the name of the village nearest to it 
on the right bank of the river I propose to call that of Takhtaband, has even in its present 
damaged condition better retained its original appearance than any other structure of this type 
in Bunér, It forms a dome of a shape somewhat resembling that of a bulb and rises to a height 
of abont 26 feet above iis base. It is constructed of horizontal courses of massive but rough 
masonry, none of the stones now exposed having received any dressing. 


This dome is again raised on a large base abont 25 feet high, which originally formed a 
quare measuring about 84 feet at the foot, approximately orientated. The accompanying 
elevation (Plate VII) shows the exact dimensions of the Stipa and its basement. Both have 
completely been stripped, evidently long ago, of their outer casing of masonry, No remains of it 
ean be traced now on or about the mound. It was evidently carried away to be used as build- 
ing material, In the same way the inner masonry has also been cut away to some depth 
round the foot of the Stipa, the upper portions of which in consequence are now overhanging. 


The Stipa has been opened by a broad cutiing which reaches to the centre and rans 
through its whole height on the east side. This excavation has been carried even further down 
into the base to a depth of about 8 feet. There can thus be no donbt that relic deposits have 
been reached and abstracted. It must be supposed that this spoliation took place a consider- 
able time ago as the débris of the materials excavated can no longer be distinguished. 


The cutting here indicated has laid bare a little chamber lined with large and carefully cut 
slabs in the centre of the Stipa. Itis 7 feet high and forms a square of 7 feet, of which the 
astern side is now removed. The floor of this chamber was originally about 12 feet above the 
level of the Stiipa base. There is every reason to believe that this receptacle was intended for 
a relic deposit. Square hollows or wells of exactly similar position have been found in several 
of the Stiipas excavated in the Punjab and the Kabul Valley, also in the great Stipa of 
Manikyala.4 As far as I could examine the walls of this chamber from below, they bear no 
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. Compare Gen, Cunningham, Archeological Survey Reporis, ¥, pl, xxii. 
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trace of any decoration or inscription, In order to reach them closely a ladder or gcaffo] ding 
would have been necessary. 





The elevation reproduced shows that there must have been a platform extending round 
the foot of the Stipa which had served asa procession-path, But owing to the dilapidated 
condition of the base, the original width of this platform can no longer he aseertained. It jg 
probable that it was approached from the east, as on this side there are traces of projecting 
masonry which may have served as the substructure of a staircase. 


Neither in the narrow flat gap, which separates ihe Stipa mound on the east from the 
foot of the rocky ridge above referred to, nor on the open ground on any of the other sides wag 
I able to discover a ny remains above ground which might indieate the previous existence of 
walls or buildings. It must, however, be noted that the ground all aronnd the Stipa, which is 
of a rich alluvial soil, is under cultivation. This would easily aceount for the removal of such 
remains if they were not of a very massive character. The late hour at which I reached this 
site and the necessity of returning soon to camp did not allow me to examine the slopes of the 
ridge closely. It is possible that remains of dwelling places for the attendant pricsts could be 
traced there. From below none were discernible, 


During the day a portion of the Brigade had marehed at no great distance down the 
valley to Bajkatta, To this circumstance was probably due the utterly deserted condition of 
Takhiaband village. I was unable to obtain there any local 


information regarding the 
Stipa. 


Barkili. — The night was passed in General Moiklejohn’s Camp near Barkili, which I 
reached after a march of about 3 miles from Takhtaband. ‘here Laseortain od that the greater 
portion of the force was to move on the following day into the Chamla Valley en route for the 
Ambéla Pass, This was probably the last day [ could hope to spe nd on the soil of Bung 
proper. I accordingly resolved to utilize it for an attempt to reach the sites near the villages 
of Nawakili, Mullaisap and Zungi Khan Banda from which a number of Inseriptions either in 
original or impressions had been obtained by Major Doane’s avents. ‘These villa ges, all belong- 


ing to the Nurizai clan, are situated in the valley which leads from Karapa in a south-westerly 
direction to the Malandri Pass. 


Starting in the morning of the 17th January I marched first round the foot of the several 
spurs which descend from the high range to the south and run out into the J ‘anjpio plain 
between Barkili and Karapa. On the way from the former place to Réga Tpassed the opening 
of the valley known as Béshpara, evidently an old name of Tindu origin to which Captain I. 


8. Robertson, of the Survey Department, had been kind enough to draw my attention, The 
valley is now practically uninhabited. At Karapa, which is a thriving village of some size, | 
picked up Aslim Khan, one of the inhabitants, who had 


:; ak oe assisted any guide Kator Shih on pre- 
ae pe aa tracing inscribed stones in this neighbourhood, He first offered to show me 
" Bits,” on the hillside west of the village. But after reaching the small cave to which I was 
aca examining with some difficulty its narrow recesses, I convinced myself that the 
Supposed relievo images were only natural markings of the rocks, 
re nuns ane, a - I aa marched in the broad open valley to the south-west 
where the valley forms an want reached Nawakili, a fair-sized village situated at the point 
ae a ie n inlet to the south towards Mount Guru. About half a mile to the 
sosipa ts Arar mound covered with old masonry known as Surkhau Kandar. It 
terraced. On the to : : As fir-covered spur, and on the sides seems partly to have been 
old masonry, 34 feet ae ¢ ere clearly marked. The centre is occupied by a square of 
is continued to the south a de or ak feet above the ground, The western face 
of terrace sloped as for stairs. wail tor about 22 feet, and this is approached by a kind 
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It was here according to Kator Shah’s statement that he picked up, from below the north 
face of the mound, one of the inscribed stones delivered to Major Deane. Of another stone 
said to have been found further down the slopes, the agent who accompanied Katdr Shah on 
that occasion is supposed to have taken an impression. 


I was particularly anxious to ascertain the position of the large inscription in unknown 
characters, of which an impression, marked as having been obtained at Nawakili, had reached 
me from Major Deane in September 1896. It is now reproduced on No, &2 of Plate X prepared 
for my second paper on these inscriptions. But the villagers whom 1 examined would knoy 
nothing either of this or any other inscribed stone in the neighbourhood. Aslam Khan who, 
I have reason to believe, acted as guide to at least one of Major Deane’s agents in this vicinity , 
grew equally ignorant in view of this attitude. After repeated attempts to elicit informaticu 
by various means, I was reluctantly ob! iged to abandon the search. 


The motives of the villagers in denying ail knowledge of inscriptions are not far to seek. 
Their combined fanaticism and ignorance must make them anxious to keep from the ‘ unbe- 
liever,’ in particular when he appears as one of the invaders, information about records which 
might be supposed to lead to the discovery of hidden treasure or similar advantages. Obstacles 
of this kind could, among a population as fanatical as the Bunérwals, be overcome only by the 
tear of a more immediate danger, But in the present circumstances, when the evacuation of 
the territory by the troops was known to be a matter of a few days only, the threat of more 
stringent measures, even if I had been able to give effect to it, would have probably produced 
no result, It was but too clear that, with an escort of eight sepoys and the certainty of the 
near retirement of the troops, little impression could be made. 


Zangi Khan Banda. — The advanced hour and the necessity of reaching before nightfall 
the distant camp at Barkili obliged me to forego a visit to Zangi Khan Banda. This place from 
which a series of stones inscribed with very peculiar characters had been secured on several 
occasions by Major Deane’s people,’ was according to local information at aconsiderably 
greater distance towards the Malandri Pass than the available sketch maps had led me to 
suppose. Nor could I have reasonably expected to fare there better than at Nawakili, seeing 
that even Kator Shah denied having had anything to do with the finds in that locality. 


Mullaisap. — Marching then back from Nawakili I took occasion to visit Hf ullaisap (for 
Mulli Isnf ?) which lies ina side valley opening to the south-east, about half way between 
Nawakili and Karapa. Two impressions had reached me of inscriptions near this village. But 
my local enquiries as to the actual position of the stones were here also of no avail. I could, 
however, convince myself that neither here nor at Nawakili nor at Karapa were there any 
conspicuous ruins with which these inscriptions could be connected. On the other hand, none 
of the sites at which remains of Stipas or monasteries are still extant, have hitherto con- 
tributed to our collection of Buneér inscriptions. This observation seems to give some founda- 
tion to the belief thatthe originators of the latter must be looked for elsewhere than among 
the founders or attendants of the Buddhist shrines still extant in ruins. 


T reached Barkili Camp, where only a small detachment of troops had been left, late in the 
evening, having marched my escort that day probably not less than 25 miles. On the next 
day, the 18th January, the remainder of the troops still in Bunér was under orders to retire 
over the so-called Buner Pass and to join the 2nd Brigade which had in the meantime ocecu- 
pied the head of the Chamla Valley through the defile of Ambéla. In order to utilize the few 
hours still available to me on Bunér soil I moved in the morning in a north-easterly direction 
down to the river. There an insolated hill rising several hundred feet from the plain close to 
the villages of Kalpanai and Bajkatta offered a central and very comprehensive view over the 


5 See Nos. 47-50 of the inscriptions reproduced in Part I of my “‘ Notes on new inscriptions discovered by Major 
Deane.” According to the information supplied with them these stones were ‘dug up from what appearsto be 
an old Memorial Stupa completely buried in the ground at Bughdarra, which is the ravine near Zangi Khan 
Banda.”’ For other inseriptions from this locality see Nos. 79-81 of Part II, 
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St ca, Sn ed ene, el Barandu River enters a narow 
aegis ts down to the Indus, to Hlai in the west, the whole expanse of the valley on both 
defile leading river lay clearly before me. No ruins or artificial mounds offered them. 
sides ities a this commanding position, except the Stipa of Takhtaband already 
onion tet Nor could the Hindu traders, whom I got hold of in Kalpanai village, tell me of 
any other ancient sites within reach besides those already visited. 


Chamla Valley. — I accordingly returned by midday to the deserted camp of Barkili and 
hence crossed with the rear guard the pass usually designated as that of Buncr, which leads to 
the head of the Chamla Valley. The latter is drained by the river, which receives the 
streams from the northern slopes of Mount Mahaban and joins the Barandu not far from its 
own junction with the Indus. Chamla geographically as well as ethnographically formg a 
zerritory distinct from Bunér proper. The fir-covered top of the Pass wis reached through 
very pretty forest scenery, and offered to me once more a striking view ACTORS Buner, bounded 
in the north only by the snow-capped ranges of the Diima Mountains, Dosirri aud Im, 








Reaching in the afternoon the camp which was pitched below the village of Ambéla, I 
took an opportunity to represent to General Jerrrnys, Commanding the 2nd Brigade, my desire 
of approaching Mount Mahdban as closely as the military dispositions permitted, From the 
time that the Bunér Expedition had been taken into view I had fondly entertained the hope 
that it would give me the chance of reaching that mountain which has never yet been visited 
by a European or surveyed, This desire arose from the fact that of the various positions which 
have been proposed for the Aornos of the historians of Alexander there is none which in my 
opinion has a better claim for serious consideration than Mount Mahiban. 


Mount Mahaban, — I need not review here the numerous opinions which have been 
advanced since General Court took up the question in 1836 regarding the site of that famous 
mountain stronghold. They have been fully set forth and discussed by Ceneral Ounning- 
ham in a separate chapter of his Ancient Geography of India.® Nor is this the place to explain 
the reasons which seem to me to militate against any one of the suggested sites that are at 


present accessible for examination, such as ‘ Rija Hodi’s Castle’ opposite Adtock, the Karama 
hill, the ruined castle of Ranigat,7 


The claims of Mount Mahaban were first advanced by the late General Abbott, of Abbottabad, 
nearly half a century ago. They were rightly based by him on the close agreement which the 
main orographical features of that mountain, as then known, its proximity io the Indus, its 
great height and extent,present with the description of the Greek historians.? No fact has since 
come to light which could shake the weight of the arguments derived from this obsorvation.? 
ee 


bith iene Reet ry Act SR te ata 


® See pp. 58 sqq. ; compare also Sir B, Bunbury’s History of Anectent ¢ leography, T, pp. 406 ayy. 

7 General Cunningham himself, evidently after a good deal of hesitation, settled upon Ranigat as the most likely 
position, But that distingnished antiquarian, to whose intuitive perception in matters of ancient topography we owe 
many happy identifications, was himself constrained to own in this case that ho did not feel satistied with this loca 
tion, To any unbiassed student of the question who has visited the ruins on the Ranigat hill, the objections must 
uppear unsurmountable, Its great distance from the Indus, its comparatively small hoight, aud still smaller summit 
are all features which cannot be reconciled with the salient points of the Groce wecowndsy, 


* See General Abbott’s paper “ Gradus ad Aornum,” J. A, 8. B., 1854, pp. 809 say. Before him General Court 
aes a to have thought of Mahaban as a possible position for Aoruos ; suc his incidental reference, J, l. 8. B., 
I ers Pp. « 


The main objection whieh General Cunningham raises to Mount Mahaban as the representative of Aornos 
(Ancient Geography, p. 61 sq.) is based on the assumption that it is the ‘great mountain’ by the side of which the 
Mahavana monastery of Hinen Tsiang was situated, ‘If any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain,” 
seneral Cunningham argues, “it is almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its name,’ eta. After 


what we have shown below as to the real position of the Mahavana convent, it in cloar that this negative argument, 
weak in itself, falls to the ground, 


nf mor pas attach any greater importance to his othor two objections, derived as they are from such defective 
suormation as has hitherto been available regarding the shape and oxtent of the monutain and its soveral apurs. 


In the absence of any proper survey it is impossible to assert the Cary accessibility of tho mountain as contrasted 
with the description given of the stee 


pness of Aornos, or to compare its circuit with the varyiug figures recorded for 
the latter by the historians of Alexander, , Jag ae 
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But the heights of Mahiban have continued to be as inaccessible to Europeans as they were 
then. It has hence been impossible to obtain that detailed topographical evidence, witheut 
-yhich it seems hopeless to expect a definite settlement of this much vexed question. 


My interest in Mount Mahiban as the probab’e site of Aornos was considerably increased 
ny the important information which Major Deane had recently obtained through native sources 
vegarding extensive remains of an ancient fort situated at a point of Mahaban known us 
Shahkui29 Can these ruins be referred to so early a date as .\lexander’s invasion, or do they at 
least indicate the likely position of an c!d fortification’ Omy an archeological survey of the 
mountain could give us the answer. 


The ready submission of the Chamla clans induced the mititary authorities to abstain 
from any further advance to the east down the Cham'a Valley. This made it clear to me that 
the hope I had cherished of visiting Mount Mahaban coud not be reatized on the present 
necasion. If the head of the Chamia Valley had been uceupied Zor more thana few days, the 
flespatch of a separate detachment to that distance mignt yet have possibly been arranged fox 
in the interest of the topographical survey. For this Mount Mahaban owing to its height and 
position represents also a point of considerable importance. But the evacnation of Chamla and 
the return of the whole of the force to British territory were already fixed for the following day. 
The hopes of Captain Robertson, the Field Survey Officer, were like my own doomed to 
‘lisappoinitment. 

Considering the cireumstances I could but feel grateful when General Jerrrers very kindly 
agreed to let me utilize that last day for a rapid excursion down the Chamla Valley. In order 
to enable me to extend it as far as possible he was pleased to grant me a mounted escort from 
the Xth Regiment Bengal Lancers. I had thus at least the satisfaction of approaching the 
north foot of Mahiban closer than I cou!d have hoped otherwise. 

Stra. — Starting on the morning of the 19th January from the camp below Ambéla 
reached after a ride of about four miles the large village of Sara situated on the southern side 
of the valley. Some Hindu Khattris of this place whom I examined knew of an old site about 
half a mile to the south of the village and at the foot of a low spur which descends here from 
the Sarpati Range. On proceeding to it I found a spring enclosed in a square basin of ancient 
masoury. This is visited as a Tirtha by the Hindus of the neighbourhood. Close to the 
west of the spring is a terrace-like mound about 20 feet high, the upper part of which 
appeared artificial. The top, which forms a small platean abont 200 feet from west to east 
and 100 feet broad, is covered with remnants of old walls built of large but undressed stones. 
There are evident traces of a terrace about 15 feet broad which seems to have run round the 
mound at a lower level. The sides are covered with broken pottery. 1 was unable io ascertain 
from my Hindu guides any tradition regarding this site, or the special name of the locality. 
They too were well acquainted with the sacred Tirthas on Mount [im and had more than once 
performed the mlgrimage. 

Account of Shahkot. — I rode on throngh the level ground of the valley, which is here 
snore than a mile broad and well-enltivated, past Nawagai and Timitili Dheérei, until 1 reached 
che small village of Katako?. There, 1 had been told, resideda Malik particularly well-acquainted 
with the Mahiban region. I found in him a very intelligent old man, ready to describe what 
ue had seen on frequent visits to his Amazai friends, who are in the habitof grazing their cattle 
on the mountain. He knew wel! the rnins of Shahkot, He described them as situated on a 
vocky spur near the highest point of Mahaban and to the north-east of it. Both the village of 
Matka (once the seat of the Hindiistini fanatics aud burned after the Ambela Campaign, 
1863) and the Indus could be seen from the plateau occupied by the ruins. I was particularly 
-Jad to note in the course of my examination that the Malik’s description of the ruined fort 
creed closely with the account given by Major Deane’s informant. The substantial accuracy 
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19 See his above quoted paper, J. R. 4. 8., 1896, p. 673. 
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of the latter account can hence not be doubted. The ruins appear now to be overgrown by 
dense jungle. The slopes of the mountain below Shahkot were described as steep and rocky 
on all sides and particularly so towards the Indus, where the aseent is by a narrow path. 


My informant did not stop at describing to me the mountain of my desire, but also prompt- 
ly offered, when alone with me and my surveyor, to conduct me to 1t in person. Twelve hours’ 
marching and climbing might bave sufficed to reach it. Under other circumstances the tempt- 
ation would have proved too much for me. But the thonght of my ercort and the promise I 
had given of rejoining the troops before they had cleared the pass, left ae no chance but reluct- 
antly to refuse this offer. 


Kuria. —I then continued my ride to the large village of Aurta not far off, which had 
heen indicated to me as the extreme point reached by a previous reconnaissance of the force. 
The village lies on an alluvial plateau in the centre of the valley and opposite to a bold 
fir-elothed spur which descends from the high Sarpati Range, the continuation of Mahaban 
to the west. From the rising ground to the east of the villagve an extensive view opened down 
the valley towards Amazai territory and up to the snow-covered heights ‘of Mahibun, com- 
paratively so near and yet beyond reach. Ihad but little time to enjoy it. The advanced hour 
and the thought of the long ride yet before us necessitated an early return. The road I fol- 
lowed back to Ambéla lay more to the north side of the valley, but did not bring into view any 
further object of antiquarian interest. 


Ambéla Pass. — When Ambéla was reached in afternoon after a ride of about 9 miles 
from Kuria we found the large camp already deserted. I followed the route taken by the 
troops into the wooded gorge which leads to the Ambéla Pass, and overtook the rear guard of 


the force close to the saddle of that famous defile, ever memorable in the annals of frontier 
wars since the fights of 1863. 


Rugged heights to the right and left crown the Kotal, which Pathan tradition calls so 
forcibly Qatalgarh, the house of slaughter." On them there were yet clearly visible rough 
stone walls among the rocks, marking the sites of the “ Hagle’s Nest,” the “ Crag Picket” and 
other positions which were held so heroically and at the cost of so munch blood during those 
weeks of a desperate struggle. I had thus the satisfaction of casting my farewell look towards 
Bunér as one of the last who left its soil, and from a spot full of historical associations, not less 
stirring because they were modern. I derived some consolation from the memorics of that 
other Bunér campaign. From the point of view of antiquarian research I had reason to 


regret the short duration of the present expedition. Yet it was evident that its almost too 
rapid success had its compensations in another direction, 


There was little to remind me of those days of hard fighting as I passed through the long 
winding ravines full of a luxuriant vegetation down to the southern foot of the pass, Apart 
from the long files of ammunition mules and their escorts passed on the way, there were only 
few buffaloes, captured as a last lucky prize by arear guard picket on the heights near the pass, 
to show that we were leaving an enemy’s country. It was dark when I reached Surkhabi at the 
mouth of the pass and in British territory, and night before Iarrived at the camp pitched near 


the little town of Rustam. Thus along day of nearly forty miles’ ride and march brought 
my tour with the Bunér Field Force to a close, 


Bakhshali,— On the following day I rode into Mardin, visiting on the way a few old sites 
close to Rustam and near Bakhshali. Those near the former place have already been referred 
to by General Cunningham in his Archeological Survey Reports. At the latter place I 
enquired particularly after the find-spot of the interesting ancient birch-bark manuscript which 
was discovered here seventeen years ago, and which has since been edited by Dr. Lloernle.! 
re ee ee ee 
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ars I cannot eee age from drawing attention to the series of splendid ballads in which Afghin popular 
¥ commemorates the events that played at this site, My lamented friend the mostoter had 
reproduced them, with a masterly translation, late M. Darmest 


in his Chants populaires des Afghana, 
43 See Indian Aniiquary, Vol, XVII, pp, 33 sqq. ai 
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i had the chance of discovering the village Chaukidar who had actually been the finder, and was 
taken by him to the exact spot where the manuscript was unearthed. As I think the site has 
not been accurately indicated before, its brief description may be useful. 


The spot isat the north-west end of aseries of ancient mounds known as Pandhérei. They 
stretch in the direction from north-west to south-east and for a length of about half a mile te 
close the south-west corner of the present village. The mounds rise to about 2U feet above the 
present ground level, and are constantly dug into for the sake of building materia'’s. Walls of 
uncarved stone are found in many paces at a depth of from 3 to8 feet from the present surface. 
Close to the spot where the find was made a well had been sunk at the time, and the field near 
its side dug down by 3 or 4 feet in order to bring it more easily under irrigation. In the bank 
thus formed in the mound to the east of the field, the manuscript had ccme to light. According 
to the account of the discoverer it was only two or three feet below the ; resent surface, placed 
between two stones and embedded in earth. As there are no visible traces of walls near the 
spot it may be assumed that the manuscript was originally removed from some other place and 
baried here in the ground for protection or some other purpcse. It may be added that there 
are numerous ancient wells near the Pandhérei site. One of them which is close to the north 
of the central mound, has been recently cleared. It is circular and shows courses of solid 
ancient masonry, exactly of the same type as seen in the old well near the Sunigram Stipa. 
According to my informants more of these ancient wells in the neighbourhood would be 
cleared if experience did not show that they do not draw water or soonrun dry. Does this 
observation indicate a change in the level of the subsoil water? 


Arrived at Mardin, where General Blood’s Division broke up, I was engaged during 
the next few days in revising my materials and arranging for the preparation of the drawings 
attached to this report. I subsequently proceeded on a brief visitto Malakand in order to 
communicate personally to Major Deane the main resulis of my Bunér tour which he had done 
so much to facilitate. After another short stay at Mardan spent in preparing the preliminary 
portion of this report I returned to Lahore, where I resumed charge of my office on the lat 
February, 1898. 


II, — Notes on the Ancient Topography of Buner. 

Having completed my account of the ancient remains surveyed in Bunér [ shall proceed to 
examine briefly the results that may be derived from the materials now collected for the elnci- 
dation of the ancient topography of that region. It has appeared to me more appropriate to 
discuss these results together and in a separate chapter. For it is only by comparing the whole 
of the ancient notices we possess of Bunér with the archzological data now available that we 
can arrive at approximately safe conclusions regarding the identification of several ancient sites. 


The ancieninamé, a.c* Rnnér I allude to can unfortunately at present not be found in the 
form of inscripé mentioned by bic: i+:* records, Nor can they be gathered from the accounts 
which have reacheu‘4entity of the site jloits in these regions. In view of what has beensaid 
above as to the probable identity vita. gant-Mebaban werk Alese. USr's Acros ib appears pos- 
sible that the great invader actually Passed through a part of Bunér on his way from tu Me valley is 
of the Panjxara and Swit, .-But the references by his historians to localities in this directac® —. 
(Ora, Baztra, Dyrta) are so vague and partly contradictory that guesses as to their identifica- 
tion can in the present state of our knowledge scarcely answer any useful purpose.!? 


Chinese Notices. — We are indebted for those notices exclusively to the narratives of the 
Chinese pilgrims who either on their way to Gandhir. or in pious excursions from the latter, 
had occasion to visit the sacred Buddhist sites in Udyana. 

That the present territory of Bunér must have been comprised in the ancient Udyana had 
been recoguized long avo by Sir Alexander Cunningham and V. de St. Martin when they endea- 


18 For a convenient summary of such gucsses regarding places connected with Alexander’s march towards 
Aornos, compare Dr. M’Crindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 72 s¢q., 335 sy7. 
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youred to map out the corresponding portions of the pilgrims’ travels.’ Bui as long as the 
Swit Valley and the mountain territories bordering on it remained wholly inaccessible to 
Europeans and hence to a great extent a terra incognita also from a geographical point of view, 
the elucidation of details affecting the ancient topography of any ome of these regions was 
manifestly impossible. Even now, when the veil has been partially lifted, the task could scarcely 
be attempted with any hope of success, were it not for the r ortunate circumstance which sup- 
plies us in the site of the ancient capital of Udyina with a fixed and safe starting point for 
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our enquiry. 

Position of Mangali. — I refer to the identification of the town of Mangali (Mang-kie-I2) 
which Hiuen Tsiang, the latest and most accurate of those pilgrims, mentions as the residence of 
the kings of Udyina.5 This is undoubtedly the present Manglaur in Upper Swat, which is still 
remembered in local tradition as the ancient capital of the country. This identification was 
first proposed by V. de St, Martin. It has since been contirmed beyond all doubt by the 
examination of the extant remains both at Manglaur and lower down in the Swat ValleyJ® If 
has a special importance owing to the tact that Hiuen Tsiang and also the earlier pilgrim 
Sung-Yun (4. pd. 520) take the royal city as their starting point in giving the direction and 
distances for the various sacred sites described by them in Udyana, Taking into account the 
ascertained position of Manglaur at the point where the spurs descending to the north from 
Mount Dosirri meet the Swit River and turn it to the west (cire. 72° 28’, long. 34° 48" lat.), it 
is clear that we must look for the ancient sites of Bunér among those localities of Udyina 
which the pilgrims describe as situated to the south of Mangali, 


Hiuen Tsiang’s account. — The fullest account we receive of these localities is that pre- 
served in the Si-yu-ki or ‘* Records of the Western Countries” of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
Udyana from Udabbanda or Und on the Indus towards the close of 630 A, DJ? 


We leave aside for the present the reference made in his narrative to Mount [fi-lo. Itis 
described as situated 400 Ui, or approximately 66 miles to the south of Meng-bie-l1, and in view 
of this great distance cannot have been situated in Bunér proper. We are then first taken 
to the Mahavana convent. Itlay abont 200 74 south from the capital by the side of a great 
mountain, The legend connected with it represented Buddha to have practised here in old days 
the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Sarvadaraja. Sccking a refuge from his enemy 
he had abandoned his kingdom and come ito this place. There he meta poor Brahman who 
asked for alms. Having nothing to give him owing to his own destitute condition, Buddha 
had asked to be bound asa prisoner and to be delivered to the king, his enemy, in order that 
the Brahman might benefit by the reward given for him. 


“To the north-west of the Maldvana Sanghirima one descends from the mountain and 
after proceeding for 30 or 40 li arrives at the Mo-su Sanghiriima.”!8 At this site the name of 
which is explained by the Chinese editor to mean ‘lentils’ and must hener probably be restored 
into MMo-su-lo (Skr. masira), there was a Stipa abont 100 fect in height, and bx the side of the 


latter a great square stone which bore the impress of Buddha’s toot. Wher, Buddhain old tine 
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Sangharama, and then for the sake of Devas and men he recited the stories of his former births. 
At the foot of this Stiipa is a stone of yellow-white colour whichis always damp with an 
unctuous moisture. This is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the life of a 
Bodhisattva, having heard the true law, broke one of his bones and wrote [with the marrow] 
sacred books.” 

Going west 60 or 70 li from the Mo-su convent Hinen Tsiang notes a Stiipa built by 
King Asoka. Here was localized the well-known legend which records how Tathagata, when 
practising the life of a Bodhisattva as Raja Sibika, had cut his body to pieces to redeem a 
dove from the power of a hawk, 

Fa-hien’s notice, — The short distances which Hinen Tsiang indicates between these three 
sacred sites show clearly that they must all have been situated somewhere within Bunér terri- 
tory. And in full agreement with this conclusion we find that the two earlier pilgrims, Fa- 
hien and Sung-Yun, who do not know the Mahayana Sangharama, but mention the two other 
sites of Hiuen Tsiang’s account, also place the latter distinctly to the south of the royal city of 
Udyana, 7. e., in Buner. 

Fa«hien!® who had arrived in ‘ Wu-chang’ (Udyana) about 403 A.D., and had spent the 
summer retreat there, descended thence sonth and arrived in the country of Su-ho-to, where 
Buddhism wasflourishing. There was in it the place where ina former birth “ the Bodhisattva 
cut off a piece of his own flesh and with 1b ransomed the dove. ... On the spot the people of 
the country rearedatope adorned with layers of gold and silver plates.’ “‘ The travellers, going 
downwards from this towards the east, in five days came to the country of Gandhara.” It 
cannot be doubted that the Stipa seen by Fa-hien was that connected with the legend of 
Sibikaraja, which Hiuen Tsiang mentions a short way to the west of the Mo-su convent. Itis 
equally evident that the district of Su-ho-to, in which it lay, must be identified with the present 
Bunér. Arguing from the position indicated for Su-ho-to by its mention to the south of 
Udyana and on the way to Gandhara, General Cunningham had already rightly recognized that 
the territory thus designated could not have been the large valley of the Swat River itself, as 


others have assumed, but that the name must have been limited to the smaller tract of Bunér.?° 


Sung-¥ un’s account. — Evidence equally convincing as that just discussed may be drawn 
from Sung-Yun’s narrative. Sung-Yun, who visited the ‘ U-chang country’ towards the close of 
A.D. 519 as an imperial envoy, notices to the south of its royal city the place where Buddha 
in a former age ‘‘ peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing upon it, and broke off a bone of 
his body for the purpose of writing with it. Asoka Raja raised a pagoda on this spot for the 
purpose of enclosing these sacred relics. Itis about ten chang (120 feet) high. On the spot where 
he broke off his bone the marrow ran out and covered the surface of a rock which yet retains 
the colour of it, andis unctuous, as though it had only recently been done.”’*! The place is 
spoken of by Sung-Yun as situated in the ‘ Mo-hiu’ country.22 Though we are unable to 


account for this namé, the description shows clearly that the Stupa here referred to can be no 


other_but the oné mentioned by Hinen-tsiang in connection with the Mo-su Sangharama. 
is of interest to compare the different indications 


In view of this identity of the site jé . 
given by the two pilgrims as to its position. Whereas aien. Tsiang places the Mo-su , 


ma 30 or 40 Ki to_phemetefi-west of the Makavana monastes-and the latter again 
Tae tates 3e-1¢, Sung-Yun who also starts from the royal city “Ohad deren, 
site at a distance of (more than 100 ) to the south of it. Apart from the” 
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19 See Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, translated by J. Legge, 1886, pp. 29 sqq. 


20 Compare Ancient Geography, p. 82. . 

21 See Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, Introduction, p. xcvii; compare also the translation given by A. Rémusat from 
an extract in the Pian-Tian, Foeh-koue-kt, p. 50, a 

82 Mo-hiu is possibly only another attempt to reproduce in Chinese characters the lccal name which is given a6 
Afo-su in Hinen Tsiang’s narrative. It should be noted that the text of Sung- Yun's report seems in a far less 
satisfactory condition, especially in regard to names, than that of Fa-hien or of the Si-yn-ki; compare Beal’s Intro- 


duction to the latter, p. xcvii, note 68, 
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agree also closely enough in respect of the distances, 


It must be remembered that the expressions of the texts distinctly indicate approximate meg- 
surements, Allowance must further be made for the different length of the several routes 
which the pilgrims might have chosen for their journey from Upper Swat nto eer 

The records of the Chinese travellers have shown us that among the sites of antiquarian 
interest described by them in or near Udyana there are three for the identification of which 
we have to look within the limits of modern Buner. From a comparison of these accounts we 
have seen that the data they furnish regarding these sites are consistent among themselves, and 
hence evidently accurate. As information has now become available also as regards the actual 
topography of Bunér and the most prominent of its ancient remains, an attempt may well be 
made to trace the sites of those Stiipas and monasteries among the extant ruins of the territory. 

(To be continued.) 


INDO-CHINESE COINS IN THE BRITISH COLLECTION 
OF CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY A. F, RUDOLF HOERNLE, O.LE., Pu.D. (TUBINGEN). 

There are altogether seventy-two of these coins in the Collection: nine large and 
sixty-three small ones, They all come from Khotan and its neighbourhood; and they 
formed part of the consignments M, 2, M. 3, M. 6, G. 5, G. 7, G. 10, and T. 1. 

Two coins of this description, one large and one small, were first published by Mr. Garder 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XTX (1879), pp. 275, 276, These likewise were procured 
from Khotan by Sir T. D. Forsyth. They have been republished by Dr. Terrien de Laconperie 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. 394. The large one is also republished 
in the British Musewm Catalogue of Indian (Greek and Seythic) Coins, p. 172. Both coins, 
especially the small one, were in too imperfect condition to admit of being fully read, In the 
present collection there are some much better preserved specimens. The best of them are 
shown in the Plates illustrating my Official Report, which will shortly be published as an Extra- 
Number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1899, 

All these coins are ofcopper. They a re not of iron, as was at first erroncously supposed. 





identity of the bearings the two statements 





Of the large coins, there are three varieties, distinguished by the arrangement of the 
obverse legend. Of these varieties there are one, three and one specimen respectively. Four 
specimens cannot be determined. Ofthe smaller coins there are five varieties, distinguish- 
ed by differences in the reverse design, and in the arrangement of the legends. Of these five 
varieties there are 1/, 13, 3, 3 and 3 specimens respectively. Twenty-three specimens are too 
worn or corroded to admit of being determined. 


The following is a detailed list of all the coins, large and small, with their weights and 
measures. Their exact find-place has also been noted, when known: in the other cases it must 
be understood that the coin came either from Khotan itself or from a-- -f the buricd sites 


near 16 :— 
(a) Large Gr” - 
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Ser. Variety. (Mt Consign- Find-place, 
No. eas et < ae in ae mont, 
_ eee Tf 22.80) 10 Es, 

3 I 200-5 1-0 G10 

: It 154°0 0875 «ML. 

S Tit 234°0 1:0 G 10 

: Undeterm, 223-0 10 M 9 ian 
Do. 213-0 10 — q Safil. 
i Do. 2115 1:0 q. 10 

: Pe: 2020 1*0 M. 2, 


Total weight: 1921:5 Average weight: 213+44 ors, 
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(b) Small Coins, 


Ser. Variety. 
No. 
1 I 
2 [ 
3 I 
4 I 
5) I 
6 I 
@ I 
g I 
9 I 
10 [ 
il I 
12 I 
13 I 
14 al 
15 I 
16 I 
17 I 
18 iT 
19 if 
20 IT 
21 Il 
22 IT 
93 II 
2 4 II 
25 il 
26 if 
27 il 
28 IT 
29 Il 
a0 Il 
od Lil 
32 iil 
38 Til 
34 IV 
35 LV 
36 Iv 
37 IV 
38 Vv 
og Vv 
40 Vv 
4) Undeterm. 
42, Do. 
43 Do. 
44, Do. 
45 Do. 
A6 Do. 
47 Do. 
AS Do. 
AQ Do. 


BO Do. 
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Weight. 


76°0 
66°0 
59°0 
56°d 
O30 
52°0 
52°0 
50°5 
50°0 
43°5 
48°5 
40°5 
45-0 
41:5 
39°5 
32'0 
21-0 
78°5 
62°5 
61°35 
59-5 
57°5 
53:0 
515 
50°0 
49-0 
48-0 
46°0 
44-0 
44-0 
61°5 
48-5 
4d) 
40-0 
30°0 
22°5 
13°0 
63°5 
60-5 
59°0 
60:0 
59'0 
58:5 
57°0 
o5'0 
54'S 
54:0 
50°5 
49°5 
48°0 


Size, 


0°75 
0°75 
0°75 
0-75 
0°75 
0°75 


Consignment. 
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found 
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Find- place, 


Aq Satil, 


Ag Safil, 
Do. 


Ag Safi. 


Ag Safil. 


Aq Safi. 


(Mutilated. 


Aq Safil, 
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7 Ser, Variety. No, Weight, Size. Consignment, Find-place. 
No. 
Il 48°5 0°75 G. 10. 
"3 aa 49 47-5 0°75 G. 10. 
53 Do. 13 47°0 0°75 M. 2. Aq Safil. 
54 Do. 14 40°5 0°75 M. 2. Do. 
55 Do. 15 40°5 0°625 G. 10. 
56 Do. 16 39°5 0°75 G. 7. 
57 Do. 17 39°5 0°69 M. 2. 
58 Do. 18 35°5 0:69 M. 2. 
59 Do. 19 34:0 0°75 G. 10. 
60 Do. 20 33'5 0°75 M. 2. Aq Safil. 
61 Do. 21 26°0 0°583 G. 10, 
62 Do. 22 25°0 0°625 M. 2. 
63 Do. 23 24°0 0°625 M. 9. 


Total weight: 3015°0 Average weight: 47°857 prs. 


The following is a description of the coins :— 
(a) Large Coins. 


Obverse: Two concentric circles, of which the outer one consisis of an ornamental band, 
In the small area within the inner circle is placed an old form (a) of the 
Chinese symbol (6) for ‘money.” See Woodcut No.1. Between the area and 
the ornamental band runs a Chinese legend, consisting of six symbols. This 
legend is arranged in three different ways, making three varicties, see below. 


No. 1. 
a RB 
a b 


Reverse: Two concentric linear circles; in central arca, bare horse with stiff, opstanding 
mane, trotting to right. Between the circles, an inscription in Kharosth! 
characters. 


No. 1 of the list is nearly identical with that figured in the British Museum Catalogue, 
p. 394, but the Chinese legend, partially read by Dr. T. de Lacouperic, is far more lepible. 


(b) Small Coins. 


Obverse: Chinese legend of three symbols, in old forms; the same on all five varictics. 


fieverse: In first and second varieties, bare horse, standing or walking to right ; round it 
a circular marginal legend in Kharosthi characters, showing in the first variety 
the letter ma (of mahdrdja), in the second variety, the letter ti (of utha- 
birdja) over neck of horse, 


The third variety has a Bactrian two-humped camel standin g to right, and the same 
Kharogthi legend as on the large coins, with ma over head of camel, 


The fourth variety has the bare horse, walking to right, within a circular linear area, out- 


side which is the Kharosthi legend, with mahd opposite the tail of the horse, but very 
incomplete. 


The fifth variety has acamel walking to right, led by aman, surrounded by a marginal 
legend in Kharosthi, with ma over the head of the camel. Unfortunately both figure and 
Jegend in all three specimens are too badly preserved to admit of being fully deciphered. 
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east 

The bracketed letters are more oP less distinguishable ; the others are perfectly clear, 
The whole of the visible letters (eleven) occupy shghtly more than one-half of the circle 
hence the total inscription must have comprised abont 20 letters. 








? 


#) 


Accordingly the complete legends, probably, stood as follows : 
(1) longer legend : Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Mukatasa Gityramayasa (or Gugramadasa 
or Gugradamasa). 


(2) shorter legend: Mahavaj-uthubiraja-Gugranadasa (or Gugradamasa or Gugra- 
modasa or Qugratidasa), with variants ywthadt or juthuar. 


The letters which I read juthabi ov yuthabt (or ju/huhi) ave puzzling. The forms in which 
the first letter bia appears on different coins are shown in the subjoined Woodeut, No. 2, 


No. 2. 
men FL TY KY TRA +¥ 
a& 6 7] a é £ 


Thus («).is seem on Var. IT, No. 11, (6) on Var. Il, No. 12, (e) on Var, TH, No. 4, (4) on Var, T, 
No.1, (e) on Var. I, No. 4, and (f) on Var. IL, No. 8. OF these (1) signifies puéhaés, (b, ¢, d) 
signify juthe, (e) signifies yutha, and (7) signifies guthw. The form of the syllable ét never 
varies. In (a) and (/) the vowel uw is formed in an unusual way, but siinilar to its formation in 
(2) of Woodeut No. 3, below. I would venture to offer the following explanation, which must 
be understood to be altogether tentative only, IT would saygeest that the legend might be the 
equivalent of the not uncommon title Sanskrit Prihut-rdja ov Pali-Prakril, 2 uthad-rdja ov Puthuvi- 
viija, 1. @., ‘King of the earth.t The complete titleon the coins, accordingly, would run Sanskrit 
mthdrdja-prtheirdja, or Pali-Prakrit mahdrdja-puthavirdja or mahdrdya-puthavivdja. Ta Pralerit 
as is well-known, the initial consonant of a conjunct word may be clided, and the resultant 
hiatus-vowels may be contracted: in the present case “apy? may be changed to °a#°, and con- 
tracted to °° or even to°u°, We thus obtain tho form of the tille wachardj-uthabiraja or 
mahdrdy-uthabirdja, with the provincialism of hardening ». This explanation postulates a some- 
what advanced stage of Prikrit phonetic change ; but the existence of such a stage in Khotan 
at the period of these coins is rendered probable by the change of j to y in the form mahdrdya, 


The two first letters gugra of the name appear in the following forms :— 


Wo. 3, 
PP RE BE RE PY #¥ | 36 
aw | (4 a ra F I 


Perhaps the group might also be read gurga. Tho form (a) is the cominonest; it occurs 
in Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the first variety, and can be seen very distinctly in No, 3; it is also seen 
in the large coin No.1, The} form (4) occurs in No. 1, (c)in No. 8, and (#) in No. 11, all 
of the first variety. The form (/) occurs im the third variety, and the absence of the conjunct 
marks at the foot of the two letters is accounted for by the crowded glate of the legend. 


r F ‘ 
Che final letters dasa appear in a curiously conjanet form in the coins Nos. 2 and 4 of the 


first variety. They are shown as (g) in the above Woodent No.8. The conjunction is proba- 
bly merely due to the negligence of the engraver. 





 caaihiinitienimemmntmengaetionaa aaa 


St aeeeamenabialiind 
mht cy 


1 : was disposed at one time to find some confirmation of my sugyestion in the Chinese [i-¢t-pi-lien, which, 
eee ing to Abel Remusat s Histoire dee ba Ville de Khotan, p.30, was tho royal title of Khotan, and which I thought 
pe eae the Sanskrit Vicva-rdya (for Vigua-rdja) or ‘king of the world,’ a synonym of Prthvirdja, The: 
ce ‘is ee emusat seemed to imply that Pi-gi-pi-lien was tho title of the Khotanese kings from ancient times up ty 

6 beginning of the ith century A.D,, when the ’Wei-si family (ibidem, p. 86) snececdad the Wang 


¢ : oe 

edict easel Levi kindly writes me (15th February, 1899) it appoars that i-gi-pi-lien was only the 
sane ame 2 par ae = king of the Wang family which reigned in the bth and 7th centurios, A.D, Pi-gt-pt-laens 
SY, 18 More likely to be the Chinese transliteration of some Turki name, gimiliar to Afekelien. 


family. But 
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(c) The Kharosthi Legend. 


The Kharosthi legend oveurs in two ditercut versions: ua denver anda clearer coe. The 


3 


former which consisted probably of 2 ee 4s fontacon the buree estus aiden the sdedletun- 
ot the third (or camel) variety, The shorter bevrerd. ones walnut Tb aetletsy, To tu a 
on the small coitus of the fivst. seed nisl Teas vse) varieties, Tle ienytin ec. u 


3 


Is 
two legends ean easily be ee froia the space disirihutable to the preservedand fost 
portions respectively. What the leweud om the cinel)eedns of the firth variety raay huve been, 
it is, at present, impossible ty say. 


The shorter legend is arrauged im din: diflevent vires: Ta Cptenins er dhe first cariers 
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Niu. DO. wah wT ON Te Cs Cha wetd dade, 
us Lhe 4 . : * “ z ¥ 
NO. 14, jerha lea) ens e's ry voy Paar fy iat ways as “tf, 


The best readings on coins of the seeand variety aie the foulowitss-- 


No. 4, A A mupethede. >. ee ns" eae 

No, O. oN a DALE Poe’ oes ‘ tle ye va 

No. 6G A A ropetoabior rot - 
No. ts a ar} jutee oo eyrd tEP te | wi? si 
Gs By ek on ON eA eS ee Pe 
No. 11, A OK fadhbin. X pe NR ee 
No. 12, SN XK juihuliXx X GO Use ee 
No. 13, K KR NMR K raja tegen RR PY 


Of the coins of the fourth variety, any thing of the legend is only visible on No, 2, where 
the following fragment can be read: 


\ NF » Ff 7 


maharaja WO a OR ON OX AA 


The longer legend is found on the coins of the third variety. Cn these the letters are 
written in long, narrow shapes, closely crowded together; and calculating from what of the 
legend is preserved, it may be seen that the face cf the coin affords room for 20 letters. 
On the coins of the second variety, the letters are formed large and sqnare, taking ap much 
more space, so that the surface of the coin, to judge from what remains of the legend, cannot 
have admitted more than 13 letters. The same is the case with the coins ef the first variety. 
where the letters are formed small and synare, but are set wider apart from one another than 
on the coins of the third variety. Onthe two coins ef the latter variety, the legend reais as 


follows: 
No.1, XXXXK AXXXAX A Abed (sa) CGugra(ed a) mea Xx 
No. 2, maharajasa ral jatl) <Clase mayor (se) Guqrauadasit, 
, : J J 
The same lone legend, as already observed, oceurs on the large coins, with a slightly 
oO oa + = 3 Raa ~ ~ 
diffcrent form of the name, viz., Guyramayasr, Tt reads as follows : 


No. 1, (majharajasa (ra) XK KOR CKK ON ANA ( Gugramayuca) 
No. 8, Gaahura) os X HAW KN S AMR Cidijyra & sa, 
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There are altogether five varieties of royal names, all commencing with Gugra; viz, Gugra- 
mada, Gugradama, Gugramaya, Gugramoda, and Gugratida. Perhaps x should be read 
for d (Gugramana, ete.) in every case, or in some of them, seeing that the Kharostht d and n are 
hardly distinguishable. Seeing also that sometimes y occurs for j in the title mahdrdja (mahdrdya) 
it may be that Gugramaya is only another form of Gugramada. Itis also possible that Gugramoda 
is really intended for Gugramada, as what looks like the vowel o may bea mere slip of the 
engraver. In any case there still remain three names which cannot be identified with one 
another: Gugramada, Gugradamaand Gugratida, Accordingly these coins must be ascribed 
to three, if not five different kings. As all their names begin with Gugra (perhaps Gurga), they 
would all seem to have belonged to the same family. 


(ad) The Chinese Legend. 


The Chinese legend, also, occurs in two different versions; a longer and a shorter one. The 
longer, consisting of six symbols, is found on the large coins, while the shorter, consisting only 
of three symbols, is seen on the smaller coins. 


The longer legend is arranged in four different ways, three of which occur in our collection, 
In the first variety, the legend commences opposite the apex of the central symbol and then 
runs round from right to left. In the second variety it also commences opposite the apex, but 
runs in the opposite direction, from the lett to the right. Inthe third variety it commences 
on the left of the central symbol and runs round from the left to the right, The British 
Afuseum Catalogue, No. 1799a, presents a fourth variety, in which the legend runs from right 
to left, but commences on the right side of the central symbol. 


[In all four varieties the legend is identical, as shown in the subjoined woodcat :— 


No. 4, 


oot HE 


A portion of this legend was read by Dr. T. de Lacouperie, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, p. 894. I read the whole as follows :— 


tchung (1) liang (2) sze (3) tchu (4) Pung (5) tsien (6), Le, “ Weight (one) Liang (and) 
four Tchu (of ) copper money.” 

The symbol which Dr. T. de Lacouperie reads yh ‘one’ does not occur in any of the coins of 
our collection, nor can I find it on the coin figured by him in the Catalogue, No. 1799a. The 
oth and 6th symbols were too indistinct on his coin to be read by him. They are clear enough 
on some of our coins, and are those shown in the above Woodent, No. 6 is the well-known 
sign for ister or ‘money’ (British Museum Catalogue, p. xviii) No. 5is asign which I have 
not been able to find in Morrison’s dictionary,? the only one available to me ; nor is it known to 
any of the Chinese Literati whom I could consult, I take it to be an old form of the symbol 
cil ung ‘copper’ (see idid., p. lxiv), made by omitting the long side-strokes of the upper 
quadrangle of its right-hand portion, A similar modification occurs in the old form ae of the 
symbol ra kuan (see ibid., p. 191), and inthe old form AA of the symbol FR Liang ‘see 
bid, p. 300). 

The shorter legend is also identical on all the small coins, though the symbols are drawn in 


rather varying forms. This is not at all an uncommon practice, as an inspection of the Pritishy 
Musewm Catalogue will at once show. The legend, with the varying forms of its symbols 





24D ictionary of the Chinese Language in three Parts. By R, Morrison, D.D,, 1820, 
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is shown in the subjoined Woodent No. 5, which also shows the relative position of the three 
symbols in the legend. 


Bs 
ae, Ne 
crt Toy Cc 


en oe 
3 20 


3 
z 





No. Lis the usual form. No. V shows a form of the 8rd svinbol which [J 


ave noticed on 
coins of the 8rd and 4th vurtetics. 


I read the symbols as follows :— 
duh (1) tehu (2) teten (8), he, “six Tehu (of) Toney 


he second and third symbols of this legend are the same as the fourth and sixth of the 
longer one. The first symbol, as shown in Figure If, is that eiven by Dr. T, de Laconperie, 
ou page sl of his Introduction to the British Musvum Catalogue, for luk “six. The eorre- 
sponding forms in fig. I, IT and IV are merely ornamental modifieations. oA form of lak, much 
like that in fig. II and IV, oceurs in coin No, 458, of the Br. Mus. Cat., p. 423. Compare also 
the forms of lwh in coins No. 758, 816, 159-161, 


The Chinese legends state the weight of the coins. Accurd} ne to them the large coing 
should normally weigh one liang and four tehu, while the simall coins should weigh six tehu. 
As we shall see presently, these Indo-Chinese coins must be referred to tho first and second 
centuries A.D. That is the time of the Han dynasty in China. That dynasty followed the 
monetary system of the preceding Tsin dynasty which had doubled the ancient standard, 
According to this doubled standard the liang weighed about 795 erains, and the fehu, about 
812 grains.3 Accordingly the normal weight of the large coins should be upprosimately 
227-48 grains, and of the small coins, 48°72 grauns. A reference to the preceding list 
will show that the actual weights of the coins vary widely from this normal, even 
fully allowing for much wear and tear. This, however, was the usual condition of the 
currency in China. Dr. T. de Lacouperie in his Introduetion to the Dritish Museum 
Catalogue (p. xxiii, xxiv) shows how numerous the variants in weight were, and how 
“tar they were from being approximate to the current standard.” Phe variations of the actual 
from the normal weight appear to have beon particularly great unde 
intermediate usurper Sin Wang Mang (6-25 A. D,) 
by the Han dynasty, as he wanted 10 return to the 
mother and the child’ (2. ¢,, divisionary piece) 
to those issued by king Wang in 523 B, ©." 
conform to the normal weig 
test they, 


vthe Tan dynasty, for the 

“began by annalling the decrees enacted 
money of the Tehou dynasty, where ‘ the 
weighed in proportion to exch other, similarly 
In order to seo how far the Tndo-Chinese coins 
ht, we must test them by their average woight. Judged by this 
curiously enough, very nearly agree with what should bo their normal weight. For 
phere weight of the nine large coins is 213+44 grains (normal 227°48),5 and of the 68 small 
coins, 47°857 (normal 48°72). The agreement in the caso of the large coins would probably be 
still greater, if we had a Jar ger number of them to make up the average, 


The date of these Indo-~Chinese coins can be 


approximately determined by the following 
considerations. The ¢ 


act of their superscriptions being in Indian and (¢ thinese characters and 











ncaa ttre nee mnermith eiseerens Mews tes Sead, igs - < ee ‘ - bance hs bac ew ales Pe rr alee 
3 ; 
5 T sntroduetion to the Br. Mus. Cal., pp. xlii-aliv. * foo p. 865 of the Brit, Mus, Cataloyue. 
Ae weight of the Brit, Mus, specimen, figured on p, 894 of the Calalogue, would soem to he 220 grains ; for 
on p, xii of the Introdn 


: uetion itissaid “the Bactro-Chincse coin of 2 liang 4 teh == 2 
naa confusion ; the acin only weighs 1 liang 4 tehw of the Han Standa 
old standard; and both alike are equal to 227°48 grains (normal), 


LO gre’? There is here 
td, which is equal to 2 hiasg and § tel of the 
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eee 
language shows that both those languages must have occupied a recognised position in Khotan 
at the time when the coins passed current. In the case of the bilingual Indo-Greek coins, 
Indian was the language of the population of the country, while Greek was the language of the 
administration or the ruling power. Khotan, so far as known to us, never had a Chinese 
population ; but it fell under the power of China at a very early date. In the sixth year of 
the Emperor Ming-ti of the Later Han dynasty, in 73 A. D., Kuang-te, the king of Ehotan. 
submitted to the Chinese General Pantchao. Thenceforward the kingdom of Khotan became 
a regular dependency of China, which formed that kingdom, together with Kashghar and other 
Central Asian principalities, into an administrative unit under the name of the “Western 
Countries” and under a Chinese Governor-General,® and placed Chinese Governors in 
Khotan and the other chief towns. Shortly afterwards, King Kanishka of India (about 
78-195 A, D.) is suid to nave held hostages from the Chinese “tributary Princes to the west of 
the Yellow River,” that is, from the princes included in the Chinese “ Governor-Generalship™ 
cf the Western Countries." It is true that there had been some political intercourse 
letween China and Khotan since the days of the Emperor Wati (140-87 B.C.) of the Earlier 
Han dynasty, but Knotan only lost its independence in 73 A. D., when it was included in the 
Chinese ‘ Governor-Generalsuip” of the Western Countries. The Chinese currency of 
Khotan cannot be placed earlier than that year. The native kings continued to reign, under 
the Chinese supremacy, and this fact explains, why the coins bear bilingual legends. It is 
distinctly a Chinese currency, because the standard of the coins is Chinese, inscribed in 
Chinese language and characters, and this fact clearly indicates Chinese supremacy. On the 
other hand, the reverse of the coins bears the symbcls and names of the native kings, in native 
(Tudian) characters, — a fact which indicates both that native kings still continued to reign, 
and that the language and characters, used by the native administration, were Indian. 


The first connection of India with Khotan dates back to the time of King Aégoku 
(294-133 B. C.). Ancient Khotanese Chronicles, quoted by Chinese writers, relate that the eldest 
son of that King, when dwelling in Taksasild in the Panjab, having had his eyes put ont, the 
tribal chief who had been guilty of the outrage was banished, together with his tribe, across 
the Himalayas. There the tribe settled and later on chose a king from among themselves. 
Soon afterwards they came into collision with another tribe settled to the east of them, whose 
king had been expelled from his own country. In the result, the western or Indian tribe was 
conquered, and the eastern king, now uniting both tribes under his rule, established his capital 
iu the middle of the country, at Khotan. This mnst have been about 240 B.C. The eastern 
tribe would seem to have been the Uighurs, of the Turki race. They gradually occupied the 
whole of Eastern Turkestan before 200 B. C., being pushed forward from the north-east by the 
Hinngnu or Huns, another Turki tribe. The latter, in their westward movement, displaced 
two Turki tribes, the Yuechi(or Yueti) and the Uighur; the former migrated to the north, the 
latter to the south of the Tian Shan mountains, displacing in their turn the Saka tribe which 
had formerly dwelt there. The Yuechi were gradually driven across the Ili, and the 
Yaxartes. From 163 to 126 B. C., they occupied the country between the latter river and the 
Oxus, and by 26 B. C. they had extended their settlements beyond the Hindukush inte 
Afghanistan. Here they formed a great kingdom under the two Kadphises and under Kanerkes 
and Hverkes from about 25 B,C.to 180 A. D. Their rule gradually comprised the whole of 
North-Western India in addition to Hastern Afghanistan, On their coins they used both the 
Greek and Indian~Kharosthi characters : the former they retained from their Greek predeces- 
surs whose official script it had been; the latter was the script of secular commerce of their 

6 See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 8 and passim. ° 

7 See Beal’s Buwidhist Records of the Western TYorld, Vol. I, pp. 57 and 173; also Numismatic Chronicle, 
Vol, IX (1889), p. 272. : 

8 See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Fille de Khotan, pp. 37, 38, and Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Tester) 
Vorld, Vol, II, p. 310. 
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Indian subjects, Co-existing with these scripis there were in use also the Indian-Brihmi 
characters, favoured by the religious and learned, especially the Buddhists, 
£ | 
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Concurrent with the great Yuechi kingdom there was in North-Western India a smaller 
one of another Turki race under the kings Manes, <Azes, ane ety successors, from about 
30 B. C. to 80 A. D. Ié did not extend beyond the Panjab, and the Purki invaders, 
who founded it, must have entered India through Sashmir and Over the Karakorum 
passes from the direction of Khotan. Here we have scen, the Uiehur race, which still con- 
tinues to form the main stock of the population of the whole of Kastorn Turkestan,® had 
gradually established itself in the second century 8B. C., in constant warfare with the 
Hinngnus and Sakas. It was no doubt the Uighurs who, similarly tothe Yuechis farther west, 
pressed forward and extended their rule into India in the first century B.CL Tere they 
became the neighbours and rivals of the Yuechis, and here also they became acquainted with 
(Zreek and Indian culture; for, like the Yuechi Indian kings, the Uighur Indian kings Manes, 
Azes and their successors have both Greek and Indian-Kharosthi legends on their coins, The 
Uighur kingdom which in the South (in India) had to contend with the Yuechi, and in the 
North (in Hastern Turkestan) with the Hiungnu, at last declined in power. In order to 
secure the assistance of the Chinese empire, its northern portion sulinitted to China and con- 
sented to pass under its administration. This happened, as we have seen, in 73 A. J), 10 Abont 
the same time its southern portion was aunexed by the Yuechi king Kanishka, who extended 
his rule over Kashmir up to the Karakorum (Tsung-ling) range, and took hostages from the 
remainder of the Uighur kingdom. Under these altered conditions, the Uighur coinage in 
Khotan was conformed to the Chinese standard, and iis obverse legend, which had hitherto 
heen Greek, was replaced by a Chinese inscription. The reverse legend, on the other hand, 
continued, as hitherto, to be expressed in the official Indian language and Todian-K barogtht 
characters, This explains the use of the latter amonget a Turki population, such as that of 
Khotan must have been. They were the language and seript of the Uighur Government, having 
originally been adopted in India, and surviving in Khotan after the Indian portion of the king- 
dom had been lost. Similarly the use of the Indian-Uighur types of the bare horse and the 
Bactrian camel were continued. Theso types are found on the coins of Mauer, Aves, and their 
successors ;'2 and indeed, they rather point to Turkestan as their home-land, 


That a species of Indian script was current in Khotan is well known from Chinese writers 
The case is not quite so clear with respect to the language ofthe country. Wiuen Tsiang (about 
545 A.D.) relates that “ the written characters and the mode of forming their sentences 
resemble the Indian model; the forms of the letters differ somewhnt: the differences 
however, are slight. The spoken language also differs from that of other countries.” 
Another account says that “they have chronicles, and their Characters, as well as their laws 
and their literature, are imitated from those of the Hindis, with some slight alterations. This 
imitation has diminished their barbarism, and modified their manners and their language 
which (latter) differs from that of other people.” 14 These statements clearly indicate that 
the Uighur population of Khotan, originally totally unlettered and nnenuliured, derived the 
whole of their ancient culture from India ; and this fact well ayrces with, and is well explained 
by, the ancient extension of Uighur rule over North-Western Tudia, At ithe same time, it 
rt 

® See N. Blias’ Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 92. 

2 Soba St mde Pi ito, wa 

stern World, Vol. I, Pp. 55, 57, 


12 ree 
Pi Bela a Cat, Pp. 72, 89, 96, 112. On their coins, as well as on the Tndo-Chinese coink, the horse is 
Soe Neen and is turned to the right. The horse occurs also on the coitus of other kings (Kuthydenms, 
coins, butit is aaa 2 ee ie a ear i ean or is prancing. So alan the eamel is found on Menander’s 
» While on the Indo. Chinese coing it stands to the right 
a See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. IT, p. 309 Beene 
See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p, 37, 
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ig not probable that the Chinese statements about the written characters refer to the Indian- 
Kharosthi script. They rather indicute a mcditied form of Indian-Brzhmi. The Kharosthi. 
as seen on the Indo-Chinese coins, dces not merely “resemble the Indian model,” but is 
identical with that once current in North-Western India and Eastern Afghanistan. Hiueu 
‘T'siang was a Buddhist mouk, and on his travels he resided in Buddhist monasteries, and came 
in contact almost exclusively with Buddhist culture. YVhe Indian-Brahmi was the home-script 
and the peculiar script of Buddhism, and was carried by them wherever they went. It went 
with them, as we know from the Bower and Weber Manuscripts to Kuchar, and it is eqnally 
probable that it went with them to Khotan. The introduction of Buddhism into both these 
places may be traced back to as early a time as the first or second centuries B, C. In both 
places, as the Chinese note, the Indian Brahmi developed *‘ slight alteratiuns,”’!> Known to us in 
Kuchar as the peculiar Central-Asian Brahmil® Hiuen Tsiang. in the passage above quoted 
seems to distingnish between the spoken and the written language of Khotan. By the latter, 
which he calls “ the mode of forming their sentences,’ and which he says “resembles the 
Indian model,” I presume he means Sanskrit or Pah, sach as was used in Buddhist Hterature, 
and which can have been known only to a very limited class of people, the Religious and 
Learned. The “spoken language,’ which I take to have been that of the general population, 
must have been the Uighur Turki, and this, as Hinen Tsiang says, differed “from that of other 
eountries,” ¢.e., China and India. This view is confirmed by a remark of Sung-yun (518 A. D.) 
respecting Yarkand. Of this town he says, “their customs and spoken language are 
like those of the people of Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans,’? ¢. e., the Indian Bréhmi. Moreover, Fabian (400 A. D.) reports expressly 
with regard to the whole of Eastern Turkestan, that though the people speak dif- 
ferent Turki (Hu) dialects, “the professed disciples of Buddha among them all use 
Indian books and the Indian (Sanskrit) language.’!® None of these Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims appear to have noticed the existence of the Kharosthi script, whether in Khotan or in its 
Indian home-land. The only script of the Semitic class which Hinen Tsiang noticed, he does 
in connection with the kingdom of Kesh, and this script cannot have been the Kharosthi, though 
it may have beenallied toit. Possibly in their time, Kharosthi had practically ceased to exist. 
In Khotan, at the time of the Indo-Chinese coins, it was evidently the secular official script of 
the native Government, though not quite exclusively so, asis shown by the Kharosthi 
manuscript found near that town by M. Dutreil de Rhins and containing a portion of the 
Buddhist Dhammapada.2° It does not seem probable thai, after the severance of the Indian 
connection of the Uighur kingdom of Khotan, the use of the official Kharosthi script 
survived for any great length of time. Its forms, as seen in the Datreil de Rhins Manu- 
script and on the Indo-Chinese coins, are much alike, and both are identical with that form of 
it which prevailed under the Kushana (Yuechi) kings in India, that isin the first and second 
centuries A. D. Though its form remained practically unchanged for a century or two longer 
in its home-land, it is very improbable, to judge from the parallel case of the Indian-Bréhmi, 
that this would have been the case in a foreign country likeKhotan. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that the Indo-Chimese coins can be placed later than the end of the second century A. D. 
They show, as already remarked, four. if notfive, different regainames. Four or five reigns, at an 
average of 20 or 25 years, occupy @ period of about 100 years, This brings us to, at least, 
the year 173 A. D., as none of the coins can have been struck before 73 A,D, The initial 
date is certain; the terminal date must be near the end of the second century. The period 
73-200 A. D., therefore, is a safe date to give to the indo- Chinese coins of Khotan., 





15 With regard to Kuchar, see Hinen Tsiang’s remark, in Beal’s Buduhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, 
p. 19. 

16 See a description of it in my Report, in the Journal, As, Soc. Beny., Vol. LX VI (1897), p, 242, LXTT, p. 4, 

17 See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p, [xxxix. 

18 See ibidem, Vcl. I, p. xxiv. 18 See ibidem, Vol. I, p. 88, 

20 See Comptes Rendus de I’ Académie des Inscriptions, Vol, XX V (1897), pp. 251 ff. 
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Within that period, the Chinese records mention the names of four or five kings: 
(1) Kuang-te in 78 A. D., who first submitted his country to the over-k rdship of the Chinese; 
(2) Tang-t'sian in 129-181 A. D.; (3) Kian ; and (4) An ken, son of Wien, who succeeded his father 
in 152 A. D.; (5) Shanse in 220-226 A. D2! None of these names agrees with any on the coins: 
mt they rather look like true Chinese names, so that 16 would seem that the kings bore duplicate 
names, pative Turkf and Chinese. At that early period, as the Chinese relaic, the kings of 
Khotan were devoted Buddhists, and as such, it may be surmised that they bore naines which 


were the Uighur equivalents of Indian Buddhistic terms, 


Dharina being a common prefix of 


various Buddhistic names, Cugra might be its Uighur equivalent, A long list of ancien; 
Khotan royal names, all beginning with Vijaya, is given by Rai Sarat Chandra Das from Tibetan 
<unrces22 If this list can be trusted, Gugra might represent Vijaya. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PANJAB BIRTH CUSTOMS, SHAVING 
MUSALMAN BOYS. 

Tus hair on boys is shaved off after the 7th or 
‘rd day — sometimes, however, immediately after 
birth, according to the peculiar superstition of 
the parents. The richer people give alms of silver 
coins, equal in weight to the hair removed from 
the child. Nearly all families invite their near 
relatives on the 7th day toa feast, the actual 
ceremony varying with different parts of the 
Panjab. During this feast not only the guests, 
lt the family hangers-on and the nurse are fed 
yratis, and the servants presented with money.’ 


GuiaB Sines in P. N. and Q. 1888. 





SPIRIT-SCARING IN THE PANJARB — 
BRAHMAN EATING FROM THE 
HAND OF A DHAD RAJA, 


Tue following curious custom was brought to 
ny notice while visiting a village near Raiptyr. 
Ambal4é District. A Brahman, by name Nath, 
wu resident of the village, stated that he had eaten 
food out of the hand of the Raj& of BrlAasptr 
after his death, and that m consequence he had 
tur the space of one year been placed on the gad 
(throne) at Bilaspfir. At the end of the year 
he had been given presents, including a village 
and then turned out of Bildspdr territory, and 
forbidden apparently to return. Now heis an 
vutcaste among his co-religionists, as he has eaten 
food out of a dead man’s hand. Is there really 
any such custom as the above ? and if so, where 
vlse does it occur ? 


ate 








"1 See tbidem, pp. 8, 6, 8, 15, 17, 

See Journal, As, Soc. Beng., Vol. VI (1883), pp. 197, 198. 

» [These notes may be read with advantage with the 
a described in Herklot’s Qanoon-e- Islam, p. 3 ff. — 

ub. 


be * * . 
{I believe the same or a similar custom obtains among 


The idea seems to be that dhe spirit of the Raja 
enters into the Brahman who eats the shir (rice 
and milk) out of his hand when he is dead, as the 
Brilinan is apparently earefully watched during 
the whole year, and not allowed to go away? 

R. Ricuarpson in 2. NV. and Q. 1888, 


L niaidiaiidaliaiiene: Leabinbiies cated 


KURSL, AN INITTATORY RITE AMONGST 
SWHEDPIGRS’, 

Tur Lalbogi sweepors have peculiar initiatory 
rites called Kursi. At such times they repeat 
verses called also Karsés (properly genealogies). 
Here are specimens : — 

Sat Jug ki Kursi. 
Sond kd yhad : sdne lei wnat: 
Sdné kd ghord : sdne ht jord : 
Sind kt huttjd ssid hee tailed : 
Sénd hd ktiwdy s lid keuiigt | hale kiwds ! 
Dékhd Dddd Pir kd diddy ! 


The Rite of the Golden Age. 


Golden pitcher: golden pot: 

Golden horse: golden dress ; 

Golden key: golden lock : 

Golden door: put in the key ! open the door: 
See the figure of the Holy Saint ! 

Similar verses are used for the Dwapar Jug, 
Tretéi Jug, and Kal Jug, bub the words silver, 
copper and earthen are used for cach aye respec 
tively in the place of golden. 


R. OC. Tempe in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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tho Hill States about KéAngyf, and has given rise to 4 
caste of “out-caste” Brahmans, In the, Proneer, for 
March 7, 1884,inan account of the funeral GELrCMLONIC- 
ofa Réntof Chambé, itis suid that rico and gh? were 
placed in the hands of the corpse, which «a Brihwww 
consumed on payment of a fue. Hp, | 
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ON SOME MEDILZYVAL KINGS OF MITHILA. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, Px.D., C.LE, 





|* Vol. XIV. ofthe Indian Antiquary, pp. 182 and #., thereappeared an article from my pen 

on VidyApati and his Contemporaries. There were some doubti{ul points as to the date 
of the poet, which were further discussed by Dr. Eggeling, when dealing with MS. No. 2864, in 
Part IV. of his Catalogue of the MSS. in the India Office Library. In connexion with his 
remarks, I published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a facsimile of the grant 
by which King Siva-sirhha of Mithil& gave the poet the village of Bisapi, which is dated 
L. S. 292, #. e., A. D. 1400-01, 


I have lately been studying the Purusha-partksha of Vidyapati in an edition published 
at Darbhanga in Saka 1810 by Pandit Chandra ( or Chanda) Jha, whom I know to be 
one of the most learned men in that part of India. It was printed under the auspices of the 
late Maharaja of Darbhanga at the Raj Press. In an Appendix Chandra Jha gives extracts from 
the Krtéi laid and from the Lékhandvalé of Vidyapati which contain a great deal of important 
historical information, written by a contemporary of the facts which he narrates. I believe that 
Mr. Bendall has lately discovered a complete copy of the former work in the Neral Library, and 
that it will be eventually examined and described by Pandit Hara-Prasid-Sistii, The follow- 
ing notes, taken from Chandra-Jha’s Appendix, will show the importance of both the works 
dealt with by him, and encourage others more fortunately situated than myself to investigate 
the history of medieval Mithila, 


To get dates A. D, add 1109 to the L, S. dates. 


In L, S. 217 = 1828 A.D. Hara-simha-déva abandoned the kingdom of Tirhnt and wens 
into the Népal jungles. The Emperor of Delhi then conferred the kingdom on Kaémébvara 
Thakkura, who was the founder of the famous Sugaun4 family. He lived in a village called 
Oini. His brother Harsana Thakkura lived at Sugauné. He had three sons. I give the 
genealogiesof the principal descendanis of two of them. The whole tree is in my article in the 
Indian Antiquary already mentioned. 


Kamésvar Thakkura 


| | 
Bhégisvara, d. L. S, 251 = 1860 A. D. sick ia 
| 
Ganésvara, d, L. §. 252 cic ae d. L. S. 298 
eRe Siva-simha, married several 
wives. A famous one was 
Lakhim& Thakurdéin. 


The kings of Bhava Simha’s line all took the additional title of Ripa-nérayana. This is 
important. Siva-sithha is often called only Ripa-naréyana. He was Vidyapati’s patron. 


Firéz Shah Tughlaq (1851-1887) deposed Kamésvara, and gave the throne to his younger 
son, Bhégigvara. The date of the latter’s accession is not given, He was a friend of Firéz. 
The Kériti-laté says : — 


‘ Piasahi bhania phirdjasdha sulatdna samdnala tasu nandana Bhégisvard,’ 
Friend calling Firéz Shih Sultén honoured his son Bhogisvara. 


GanéSvara had two sons. Kirtti was the younger, but went to Delhi, and was given the 
kingdom by the emperor. 
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Bhogigvara when he came to the throne divided the kingdom ce his brother Bhaya- 
sinha. Kirtti-simha died childless, and so did his brother, and the half of the kingdom Which 
they inherited from Bhégisvara went over to Bhava-sihha’s family , the pe eu aye of which 
then was Siva-sitha, who was a youth of fifteen years of age, and was hen reigning ag 
yuva-rdja during the lifetime of bis father Déva-sitha, and who from that time governed the 


whole of Tirbut. 


Déva-simnha left the family residence of Oini, and founded the town of Déva-kuli. When 
his father died, Siva-sitaha successfully performed his last obseq nies on the banks of the 
Ganges, and then, aiter fighting the Musalmans, became independent king of Tirhut. This wag 
Sské 1324, L. §. 293. He founded the city of Siva-sithha-pura, which was also known as 
Gaja-ratha-pura. When he had been three years and nine months on the throneafter his father’s 
death, he was conquered by the Musalmans and carried to Delhi. His wile, Lakhima, with 
Vidyipati, took refuge in Banaull, which is close to Janaka-pura in Népal. When uo news or 
Siva-siha had been received from Delhi for twelve years, Lakhimaé became saéi, and Padma- 
sirnha, Siva-sitmha’s younger brother, came to the throne, but only reigned for a year. He was 
succeeded by his widow, Visvasa-dévi, who reigned for twelve years, and in whoge honou- 
Vidyapati wrote the Satva-sarvasva-stra, 








She was succeeded by : — 


(1) Dhira-sirhha Hridaya-nariyana 
(2) Bhairava-situha Hari-niriyana 
(3) Rima-bhadra Ripa-nirdiyana 
(4) Lakshmi-nitha Kathsa-nadrdyana, with whom tbe dynasty ended. 
These last four names are taken from the genealogical records kept by the Mithila 
Pafjyars, and Vidyapati is not responsible for them. 
The Kitti-latd was written in honour of the Kirtti-sithha mentioued above, The prose 
portion appears to have been written in Sanskrit, but the verses, partly in avery old form of 
the language which is now the modern Maithilf, and partly in Sanskrit. 
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DELAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHAIOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THLE 
BUNER FIELD FORCH, 
BY M. A. STEIN, Pu. b. 
(Continued from y, 46.) 


Mahavana Vihara. — The task thus set to ng might be looked 1 pon as partially solved 
or at least greatly facilitated, if the suggestion thrown out by General Gunningham of Mount 
Mahaban having taken its name from the Mahavana monastery of Wiuen Tsiang could be accept- 
ed as probable.*8 This, however, is not the case, However tempting the similarity of the two 
names is upon which General Cunningham’s conjecture was solel y based, yet it is casy to show 
that this location meets with fatal objections both in the bearing and the distanee indicated 
for the site in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative. The latter speaks of the Mahara Sanghirima as 
situated 200 li to the south of Mung-kie-li. In reality Mount Mahiban lies to the south-east 
of Manglaur, as can easily be ascertained from the relative position shown on the accessible 


maps for the trigonometrically fixed peaks of Dositri and Mahiban24 In the same way it 


can be shown that the measurement of 260 24 docs by no means agree with the actual distance 
by road between the two places, 


Hiuen Tsiang’s road measurements. — In judging of this point it must be remembered 
that the distances between two places as 


recorded by the Chinese pilgrims can have been 
% See Archeological Survey Reports, 
%t See Map “ District of Peshawar,” 
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TY, p. 98; Ancient Geography, p. 92, 
publishod by the Survey of India Office, 1864, 4 miles do Lineh. 
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derived only from approximate estimates of the length of road traversed by them or their 
informants. They must hence in a mountainous country be invariably much in excess of the 
direct distances as measured on a modern survey map. The examination of numerous cases, 
in which distances between well-known iewalities have thus heen reeorled in road-nieasure 
shows that these measurements exceed the direct distances calculated on the maps by at least 
one-fourth, and in dificult country more nearly by one-third.* 


Keeping this in view it will be easy to recognise that Hinen Tsiang’s Mahavana monastery 
cannot be looked for so faraway as Mount Mahaban. The direct distance between the trigonuome- - 
trically fixed peak of Mount Maba&ban and the position which the field survey carried into Upper 
Swit during the operations of Iast August ascertained for Manglaur, is exactly 40 miles 
measured on the map “as the crow flies.’ If we make to this distauce the above explained 
addition of one-fourth, which in view of the natural obstacles of the route —the high range 
between Swit and Bunér and the secoud hill range Letween the latter and the Chamla 
Valley — must appear very moderate. we obtain a total distance by read of not less than 
50 miles. This minimum estimate of the real road distance, when converted into Hiuen Tsiang's 
fi at the value of one-sixth of a mile for the i, as deducted br General Cunningham from a 
series of careful computations,*® gives us three hundred & against the two hundred U/ actually 
vecorded in the pilgrim’s narrative. 


The difficulties in which the suggested identification of Hinen Tsiang’s monastery with 
Mount Mahiban would involve us become still more prominent if we compare this location with 
another of Hinen Tsiang’s topographical data bearing on Udyana and one more easy to 
verify. I mean the statement made at the close of Book un. of the Si-,u-tt. There we are 
told that the pilgrim proceeding to the north from C-rv-kia-hun-cha, passed over scme moun- 
tains, crossed a river, and after travelling 609 77 or so arrived at the kingdom of U-ehang-ne 
or Udyaina.2? U-to-kia-han-cha is undoubtediy the present Und on the Indus, the ancieut 
vapital of Gandhira.*s 

From the analogy of numerous passages in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative, where the distances 
to capitals of neighbouring territories are indicated in a similar fashion, it is clear that the 
distance here given to ‘the kingdom of U-chang-na’ must be understood as referring to the 
capital of this territory, . e., Wung-kie-lv or Manglaur. Referring now to the relative position 
of Und and Manglaur as fixed by modern surveys, we find that the capital of ancient Udy4na lies 
almost exactly due north of Und and at a direct distance of 57 miles as measured on the map. 


We do not receive any distinct information as to the route which Hinen Tsiang actually 
followed. But from the correct indication of the direction to the north, and ongeneral grounds 
muy safely be assumed that he proceeded by one of the direct routes leadingthrough Bunér. 
The increased length of Hinen Tsiang’s road measurement, 600 7, against the direct distance 
on the map, is in the light of the explanations given above easily accounted for by the natural 
difficulties of the track. These could not have been appreciably smaller on the journey from 
Manglaur to Mahaban, which leads practically through the same mountain region. How then, 
if the proposed identification of the Mahivana Sanghirama with Mount Mahaban is maintained, 
are we to understand the great disproportion in the recorded distances, — 200 li of one jour- 
ney against the 600 J? of the other, where the direct distances from point to point are 40 and 
57 miles respectively fF 


Mahavana : Pinjkotai. — It is evident from these considerations that the location of the 
Mahavana monastery on Mount Mahiban, based solely on a coincidence of names, cannot be 





2 See V. de St. Martin. Mémoire Analytigue, p. 259. Compare also Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India, p. £8. 
26 Compare Ancient Geography, p. 571. 
27 See Si-yu-ki, transl, Beal, i, p. 118. By the river here mentioned the Barandu must be meant. But it should 
me noted that in Stan. Julien’s translation the word corresponding to ‘ river is rendered by ‘ des valiées. ’ 
28 Compare Reinand, Mémoire sur ? Inde, p. 153, and my Netes on the history of the Sahts of Kabul,p.y. 
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maintained, There remain thus for our guidance only the facts of tle acinal topography of 
Bunér and that knowledge of its extant ruins whieh the tour described in this report has fur-~ 
nished. ' Reviewing then the most prominent of the ancient sites surveyed we can scarcely 
fail to note the remarkable agreement which the ruins of Pingo las (Sunigrim), Gumbatas 
(Tarsak) and Girdrai present with the three sacred spots specified in the Chinese accounts, both 


as regards their character and their relative position. 








We staré from Manglaur as our fixed point. Referring to the latest survey we find that 
-Sunigrim lies almost due south of it, exactly in the position indicated for the Mahavana 
monastery, The nearest route between the two places lies over the Khalil Pasg (west of 
Dosirri) and then wé Gdkand down to Padshih and Hlai, It measures on the map about 
26 miles, which distance converted according to the value previously indieated corresponds to 
about 156 ii, If on the basis of the explanations already given, we add to this distance on the 
map one-fourth in order to obtain the approximate road measurement, we arrive at the result 
of 192 i, This agrees as closely as we can reasonably expect with the 200 & of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s estimate. 


The pilgrim’s description of the Mahivana monastery as situated ‘‘by the side of a great 
mountain’ is fully applicable to the Pinjkotai ruins. liven the absenco of any reference toa 
Stipa in connection with this monastery acquires significance in view of the fact that among 
the ruins, as described above, we fail to trace the remains of a Stipa of any size. 


Mo-su: Gumbatai.— The next stage of Hiuen Tsiang’s itinerary to tho Mo-sy 
monastery takes us down the mountain to the north-west of the Mahavana Sanghirima for a 
distance of 30 or 40 if. Here the correspondence is again most striking. It ia exactly to the 
north-west of the Pinjkdtai ruins, and after descending from tho steep hill side on which they 
are situated, that we reach the Gumbatat site ncar Tursak. Its actual distance by road is 
about6 miles, which corresponds to 36 li, or the mean of the approximate figures given by the pil- 
grim, Here we have no difficulty in recognizing the high Stiipa mentioned both by Hiuen Tsiang 
and Sung-Yun in the still extant mound, which even in its ruined condition forms a striking 
feature of the site. It can scarcely surprise us that the rapid survey of the ruins failed to bring 
to light here the stone at the foot of the Stipa which according to the pious tradition marked 
the spot where Buddha had broken a bone of his body to write sacred texts with his marrow, 


The description of the site given above shows to what depth tho bage of the Stipa is now hid- 
den under débris, 


Girarai: Stipa of * Dove-ransoming.? — Going 60 or 70 Ii to the west of the Mo-su 
Vihara, Hiuen Tsiang had visited the Stiipa reared over the spob where Buddha, according to 
the pious legend noticed also by Fa-Hien, had sacrificed his body to ransom the dove. The 
bearing and distance here indicated agree go accurately with those of the ruined mounds near 
Girarai relative to Gumbatai that T do not hesitate to propose the identification of the former 
with the sacred site referred to by the two pilgrims, The ruined Stiipas of ‘Ali Khan KGté lie aa 
above indicated, about 13 miles to the west of Giraraj village. Tho distance from the latter 
place to Tursak on the direct track I marched by, was estimated by me at the time at about 
7 miles, The Gumbatai site again is, ag already stated (p. 25) 1} miles distant from Tursak. 
The total of these measurements is 10 miles, which represents exactly the 60 d of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s estimate, There is the same accurate agreement as regards the direction, tho map 
and my own notes showing Girdrai to be situated almost exactly due west of Tursak. 

Route to Gandhara, — There are 


7 eis two observations contained in the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims which enable us to tes 


bat this point our chain of identifications. Fa-Elien’s 
narrative (see above, p. 46) tells us that the travellers going downwards from the spot where 


Buddha ransomed the dove, towards the east, in five days came to the country of Gandhira. 
From the Temarks which follow, it can be concluded with great probability that the road dis- 
ance here given by Fa-Hien was measured to the spot where Buddha in a former birth had 
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given his eyes in charity for the sake of a man,” and where a great Stipa had been erected fn 
honour of this legendary event, It is to be regretted that the sacred site here meant cannot 
yet be identified. Sung-Yun also mentions it; but from his somewhat confused account it can 
only be gathered that it lay somewhere in the central part of the Yuzufzai plain.2? A similar 
conclusion can be drawn also from Fa-Hien’s own statement, who speaks of having reached 
Chu-cha-sht-lo, or the place of ‘the head-offering,’ the well-known site of Taxila, after a seven 
days’ march to the east of Gandhira, 7. e., of the sput already specified .?° 


On the first look it might appear strange that Fa-Hien in order to go from the Girarai site 
to the central part of Gandhara or Yusufzai should proceed in an easterly direction, and should 
take five days to accomplish the journey. A refcrence to the map and a consideration of the 
ordinary routes still followed to the present day will, however, easily explain this. 


Leaving the sacred site of the ‘ Dove-ransoming’ Fa-Hien may naturally be supposed to 
have taken the most convenient and frequented route. In view of the topographical features 
of the country this would have been in his days just as now the route which leads first to the 
east down the Barandu Valley and then crosses the range of hills by the Ambéla Pass down to 
Rustam, an important site already im ancient times®! It is practically this route which was 
followed by the late expedition. On it five daily marches of the customary length would still 
be counted for the journey from Girarai to Mardin, which latter place in view of its central 
position may here be taken as an approximate substitute for the site of ‘ the eye-offering.’3? 


Route to Shan-ni-lo-shi. — A second test for the correctness of our proposed identifiea- 
tions is supplied by a statement of Hiuen Tsiang. He informs us that “ going north-west from 
the place where Buddha redeemed the dove, 200 Ui or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni-lo-shé 
aud there reach the convent of Sa~pao-sha-ti.33 Major Dganx in his very instructive ‘* Note on 
Udyana and Gandhara” has proposed to identify the Shan-ni-lo-shi of the Records with the 
large Adinzai Valley, which opens to the north of the Swit River near the present Fort Chak- 
darra.34 The careful examination I was able to make during my two tours in the Swit Valley 
of the several topographical and archeological facts bearing on this question has convinced me 
that Major Deane has in this, as in other instances, been guided by the right antiquarian 
instinct, I hope to discuss this point in a separate report on the remains of the lower Swit 
Valley. Here it may suffice to state that the Sa-pao-sha-ti convent with its high Stipa must 
in all probability, as already recognized by Major Deane, be looked for among the several 
great ruined mounds which are found in the very centre of the valley close to the point where 
the present military road turns sharply to the west towards the Katgala Pass, 


The general direction of the Adinzai Valley from Girarai is north-west, exactly as stated by 
Hiuen Tsiang. The nearest and apparently easiest route between the two places leads over the 
Banjir Pass down to the Swat River. Thence the road hes along the left bank of the latter co 
Chakdarra, which owing to its natural position must have at all times been the favourite point 
for crossing. Measured along this route the iotal distance on the map from Girarai to the 
central point of the Adinzai Valley above indicated amounts to 25 miles. This is almost 
exactly the distance which we have found above as the equivalent on the map of Hiren 
Tsiang’s 200 if between Manglaur-Mangahi and Pinjk6tai-Mahavana. It is thns evident 
that given the identical base of conversion, the 200 7: of the pilgrim represent here with equal 
closeness the actual road distance between Girarai and Adinzai. 





ee me 





23 See Si-yu-kt, transl. by Beal, p. cili. 

30 Si-yu-ki, p. xxxii. Taxila, marked by the ruins of the present Shah-ké Dheri, is placed by a7] Chinese 
accounts three marches to the east of the Indus; see Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 104. 

31 Ancient Geography, p. 65. 

22 The probable stages would be Karapa or Suvigram; Ambéla; Rustam; Bakhshaii — all places whies either 
by their remains or position can lay claim to importance from early times, 

38 See Si-yu-ki, transl, Beal, i., p. 125; Mémotres de H. Th., 1., p. 187. 

3% Compare Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Eritain, 1896, p, 637, 
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It is clear that we gain important evidence in favour of our chain of identifications in 

Bunér by being able to link also its western end with an ancient site of certain identity, 

The positions we have been led to assign to the Mahfivana convent and the Stiipa of the ‘ Dove. 

ransoming’ can thus each be independently tested by the bearings and distances recorded to 

oS 


known outside points. The positions hence mutually support cach other. 


We have made here the attempt to interpret the extant notices of ancient Bunér by means 
of the now available materials. It might be urged against it that these materials are still tog 
canty to permit of safe conclusions, and that in particular the rapidity with which the survey 
of antiquarian remains had to be effected on this occasion, was not likely to bring to notice 
all important sites deserving consideration. In order to allay such doubts it may be useful in 
conclusion to refer to an earlier record. It shows that however hurried to my regret the exa- 
mination of the territory has been, yet no important remains above ground which were within 
reach, are likely to have wholly escaped observation. 





General Court’s notes on Bunér. — I refer to the curious information collected regard. 
ing Bunér and the neighbouring regions by General A. Court, one of the French Officers in Mahi- 
raja Ranjit Singh’s service, It iscontained ina paper which was published by him in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal of 1839.85 I did not sce it until after my return from Bunér, It con- 
tains, apart from purely geographical notices regarding the mountain territories to the north of 
the Peshawar District, a series of conjectures as to the sitcs connected with Alexander's cam- 
paign in these regions, and what is far more useful and interesting, a list of the ruins and in 
particular Stiipas found in them. From the fulness of the latter notes and a statement 
of General Court himself it is evident that they were the result of careful and prolonged 
enquiries carried on through native agents during the time that ho was in the charge of the Sikh 
Forces in Peshawar, General Court had already before that time testified his interest in 
antiquarian research by the systematic excavation of the Manikyila Stiipa and the valuable 
numismatic materials he collected for Mr. Prinsep and other scholars. We can, therefore, scarcely 
be surprised at the thoroughness with which he had endeavoured in this instauce to collect all 
information obtainable from native sources regarding the extant monuments of those territories, 


If we compare the entries in his lists of ‘ruined cities’ and ‘of cupolas 8° as far as they 
relate to SwSt, with the ancient sites and buildings which have atiracted pre-cminently our 
attention since that valley has been rendered accessible, we find almost all important remains 
still above ground duly noticed. The temple of Talash with its claborate relievos, the Stiipas of 
Adinzai, the ruins of Barikot, the great Stipa of Shankardir, tho mounds around Manglaur, — 
these and other striking remains find all due mention, though their names appear more than 
once strangely disguised in the General’s spelling. 


Having observed this Jandable accuracy of the information recorded regarding Swit, 
[ naturally turned with a good deal of curiosity to General Court’s notices regarding Bunér. 
Might they not tell of ancient remains of evident importance which I had failed to notice ? I was 
soon reassured on this score. I found that of the old sites named by General Court’s inform- 
ants in Bunér proper, all, with one doubtful exception, had actually been visited by me. 


cieleaede of Stupas.— Among the cupolas,% %, e, Stiipas, which aro specially singled out 
for notice, we find “ those of Heniapoor, one of which is near the village of Hoorwseul, and the 
other under Mount Jaffer.” It requires no great amount of philological acumen to recognize 
here in the General’s (or his English translator's) ‘ Fooraseuk’ our Tursak, and in his 
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See Collection of Facts which may be useful for the comprehension of Alexander the Great's explotts on the 


; ' / 
bees of the Indus, by M. A. Court, Ancient Hleye de l’Bcole Militaire de Suint-Cyr, J. A. &. 2, 1889, 


*€ See pp. 807 sq. and 811, luc, cit. 


3? c . a ; 
: ray hide cupola’ is evidently intended as a rendering of the term ‘Guibas’ (dome) which is uniformly 
piled In these regions to all ruined Stupas and dome-shaped buildings; sce p. 19, 
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‘Heniapoor’ the name of the village Anrapiir, which we have noticed above as situated yast 
opposite to the Gumbatai Stiipa. For the mistake in the first uame the quasi-paleographica! 
explanation (F misread for T) easily suggests itself. In the case of the second the peculiar 
Pushtu sound wr is evidently responsible for the deficient spelling.3* It is clear that this 
notice refers in reality to one Stipa, that of Gumbatai, which, as we hare seen, lies near Tursak 
at the foot of Mount Jaffer and opposite Anrapir. Whether the kind ot ‘diplography ’ noticeable 
in General Court’s description is due to his having recorded two separate accounts without 
noticing that they referred to the same structure, or to some other misunderstanding, cannot be 
decided now. 


The cupola near ‘ Sonigheran,’ which is next mentioned, can be no other than the great 
ruined Stiipa south of Sunigram. By another “in the village of Fuktiahind”” is clearly meant 
the Stiipa of Takhtaband. The same clerical error or misprint as in Feoraseuk-Tursak 
accounts for the change of the initial consonant in the local name. The reference toa Stiipa in 
‘Caboolgheram,’ z. ¢,, Kabalgram on the Indus, agrees with information supplied to me. But 
this locality, which can scarcely be included in Bunér, was, of course, beyond the limit of my 





explorations. 

General Court’s list mentions after the cupola near ‘ Sonigheran’ the two found among 
the ruins situated at the foot of Mount Sukker near the villaye of Riga. The name ‘ Riga’ 
stands here evidently for féga, the home of the ‘Mad Fakir’ and our camp frem the 15th to 
the 16th January. But as, notwithstanding repeated enquiries and comparatively close inspec~ 
tion, I failed to trace any conspicuous remains in the immediate vicinity of that village, I feel 
induced to suspect that General Court’s informant in reality intended a reference to the ruins 
of Pinjkotai above Sunigrim. éga, a large village, is a far better known place than the small 
hamlet of Sunigram, and as the direct distance between the two is scarcely more than i4 miles. 
the above-named ruins could equally well be described as situated near Réya. I cannot identify 
‘Mount Sukker.” The name may possibly be that of the hill, on a spur of which the 
Pinjkdtai Vihara is built. That the high vaulted halls of the latter shonld be included under 
the head of *‘cupolas’’ could not surprise us. In the same way we find the ruined monastery 
of Charkoili, situated in the gorge south of Batkheéla, Swit, which I visited in December, 1897, 
without tracing nearit any Stiipa remains, referred to under that designation in General 
Court’s list (No. 6, ‘ Charketlia’). 

If we add that besides the above notices General Court’s paper contains also a correct 


account of the Hindu Tirthas on Mount Ilm, it will be acknowledged that his agents had takeu 
evident care to ascertain and to report all ancient sites in Bunér which were likely to attract 


attention. 

This observation can only help to assure us as to the results of our own survey. We have 
seen that the latter, however hurried, has not failed to take us to every one of the sites which 
were known to General Court’s informants, and this though at the time I was wholly unaware 
of this earlier record. We may hence conclude that the ruins described in this report include 
most, if not all, of the more important sites of Bunér. We are thus justified in looking among 
them for the remains of those sacred buildings which in the records of the Chinese pilgrims 


receive special mention. 
+ 


Conclusion. — In concluding the account of my tour in Buner it is my pleasant duty to 
record my sense of gratitude for the manifold help enjoyed by me. In the first place my sin- 
eere thanks are due to the Punjab Government and its present head, the Hon’ble Sir W. 
Mackworth Young, K.OC.S.1., who readily sanctioned the proposal of my deputation and 





38 For the same reason the name appears in the maps metamorphosed inte ‘ drgapurs’ 
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agreed to meet its cost. By thus rendering my tour possible the Punjab Government haye 

iven once more a proof of their desire to further the objects of Indian antiquarian research, 
This I trast, will be appreciated all the more as the field to be explored lay on this vecasion 
beyond the limits of the Province. 


The above pages have shown how much assisiance I derived from the kind interest whieh 
o : Ae 

Major H. A. Deane, C.S.I, has taken in my tour. Students of the antiquities of the North. 
e e 3 tr © Mee : : | ’ 

West Frontier region know the valuable discoveries due to Major Deane’s nen! for archeological 

exploration and his readiness to facilitate all researches bearing on those territories. 





4 


It is an equal pleasure to me to record publicly my sense of the great obligations T owe to 
the Military and Political authorities of the Buner Field Force. Major-G eneral Sir Bindon 
Blood, K.C.B., Commanding the Division, not ouly agreed in the kind ost manner to allow me 
to accompany the expedition, but also showed on many occasions his interest in my werk and 
his desire to facilitate it by all means at his disposal. His staff as well as the Political Officers 
attached to the Force, Mr. Bunbury, ¢. s., and Lieutenant Down of the Punjab Commission, 
were ever willing to give me all needful assistance. 


I feel particularly grateful to Brigadier-General Sir W. Meiklejohn, K.C.B., Commanding 
the lst Brigade, and his staff for the free scope they allowed for my movements. Personally 
I doubt whether a civilian on a similar mission could ever have met with a kindlier reception 
than that which was aceorded to me among the cHticers of the Bunér Pield Foree. 


M. Fazl Tlahi, Draftsman, Public Works Department. who was deputed to accompany me, 
rendered valuable services by making accurate surveys and plans of all the more important sites 
and ruins, J must especially commend him for the readiness with which he volunteered for 
the duty, and the careful and intelligent way in which he carried out his work, often under 
somewhat trying conditions. Nor ought J to omit a grateful reference to the excellent 
marching of the Afridi escorts furnished to me by the X Xth Regiment Panjab Infantry which 
enabled me to make full use of the limited time available for my excursions. 
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A POPULAR MOPLA SONG, 
BY BF. FAWCETT, 


Tas Moplas (Mapillas) of Malabar, ardent sil fauatien! Mohammadans as they are, are much 
devoted to songs, mosily religious, about the Prophet's battles and also their own for the most 
part. But their songs are not confined to desciiptions of sangninary conflicts, and the one which 
is given here is not in this style, The songs are written in the Arable character, and their 
language is a curious polyglot patois of Maleyilam, the local vernacular, Tamil, Telugu, 
Hindustani, Arabic, and of many another torguc. x word of which is here and there bronght in 
for some special use. The song here given js exactly as it exists, so far as it can be translated 
into English! Its author was one Alungal Xandi Moéyankutti Vaidiar. His grandfather 
was a Hindu, a Vélan or medicine-man, corve-ted tu islam (became a Mopla) and ealled Uni 
Mammad Viididr after his conversion. ‘Se jrfession of the family was medicine; hence 
Viaidiar, a term which is synonymous with Vého., The poet died six years ago, aged 45. His 
songs were very popular. Not atalla eultivated nan, he was cirenmstanced just as the 
ordinary poor and ignorant people of his claxs wround him: aud, let it be said, im matters 
educational there is no more backward elass in Tudia than the Moplas. 


He was distinetly imaginative, and he J:ad studied 
the uncultivated Moplas, — but whence did lie. oot hi 
an instance of how older stories ar 


aa 


the art of poesy, such as it was amongst 
8 ideas? The poem seems to offer but 
e used, adapted and passed on, just as Boccaccio and Shake- 
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_ in the difficult matter of translation from Maleslau ip } a : 7 
- Maly al to Huglish I owe , .C. Kannan, B, A. 
Head- Quarters Inspector of Police, Calient, eee ee 
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speare, to go no further, handled older material and moulded it into what they have left us. 
It seems there was in one village, Kondotti, aman by name Puthan Maliyakal Nilamudin Miah, 
reputed asa Persian scholar who translated several Persian works into the yernacular. 
Through him he was able to have some slight acquaintance with Persian literature. His story 
seems to be an adaptation from “The Nasr-i-Be-Nazir (a story of Prince Be-Nazir), an eastern 
Fairy-Tale,” known generally through its English translation (by ““C. W. Bowdler Bell, Lient., 
5th Royal Irish Lancers, 1871).” 


As the transmission of tales is always a subject of interest, an outline of this one will be 
given, as there are doubtless many to whom it is not readily available. 


It is the story of Be-Nazir and Badar-i-Munir. According toa prefatory note by the 
Urdu writer the story he relates is a prose version “of the poetry by the late Mir Hasan, with 
the poetical name Hasan,” of Delhi, written about 1802, “in an easy style, in conformity with 
the language of the high and low, for newly taugbt gentlemen.” In fact itis a “ Text-book 
for the High Proficiency Examination in Urdu.” It is not said at first where the scene is laid, 
but it transpires (page 101) that the city of the king is called ‘‘ Ceylon.” The hero is the king’s 
son, ~~ in the Mopla poem it is the heroine whose father is king ; and the heroine’s name is the 
same as that of the prince in the story as told by our Mopla poet. 

Mah Rukh, a Fairy (Peri) Queen, finds the prince asleep and carries him off. She gives 
him a mechanical horse to ride for a period daily. In one of his excursions he sees Badar-i- 
Munir, thenaged 14 or 15. ** Her face was so beautiful the moon would become spotted on seeing 
it,” “ Her glance was destruction and her look a calamity without remedy.” “Her eye-lashes 
would overturn a row of lovers,” ‘If an angel saw her jewelled bodice he would rub his hand 
with sorrow.” Mah Rukh is told by a devil of the prince’s amour and puts him down a well. 


The heroine is disconsolate and wanders as a jogiz. A propos of her playing the author says :— 
“‘ Music has wonderful effect, as it makes the liver of hard stones water.” ferozshah, son of 
the king of the jinns, meets her, and says: ‘‘It is true that love isas grass and beanty as 
fire. There is always a connection between love and beauty. And music is like the wind ; 
it applies this fire to that grass.” As she played, “pieces of his liver fell from his eyes.” 
He carries her off, and eventually she tells him the cause of her sorrow; he sends to Mah 
Rukh and demons release the hero. Through the instrumentality of Ferozshah they are 
married, and then they go to the prince’s father’s kingdom. 

Such is the story which our Mopla poetin all probability knew more or less correctly. We 
will now see how he has used it.2 

The story of Hasanu 1-Jamal and Badaru’l-Munir, 


I sing the praise of God before I begin this poem ; I also invoke the blessings of the Pro- 
phets whom God in His mercy has from time to time sent to the world of men, and I pray to 
the ministers and to the relations of the Prophet. Oh God! help me to complete this song 
without errors. Oh Lord! give force and fluency to my tongue, so that my song may be 
excellent! OhGod! May the Prophet’s mercy be upon me! I pray to the Prophet’s chief 
minister who saved the Prophet by allowing a serpent to swallow the toe of his foot; and who 
kept pebbles in his mouth so that his tongue might be free from useless talk. I pray to the 
second minister (of the Prophet) who adhered closely to the precepts of the Quran, who put to 
death his own son in accordance with the ordinances of the Quran, and whom God Himself 
called Fart — one who separates truth and falsehood. Ipray to the third minister, who 
arranged the Quran, whom the Prophet acknowledged from Heaven to be his friend, and 
whom the Prophet met in all the seven Paradises, I pray to.the fourth minister, who killed in 
battle the most powerful monarchs, who married the most beloved of the Prophet’s daughters, 

2 Whence Mir Hasan “with the poetical name Hasan” received ideas for his tale cannot be pursued here, but 
it is safe to say it is likely he had read the Arabian Nights, [According to Beale, Oriental Biog. Dic.,"s.v. Hasan, 


Mir; Mir Hasan wrote the story of Badar-i-Munir and Be-Naztr in 1785 and died in 1790. Tt appeared in the 
Masnavi-Mir-Hasan otherwise the Saliru’l-Bayin,—Eb,] 
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and whom the Prophet pronounced to be ‘the Gate of the Hall of knowledge.’ a pray also to 
the other six ministers, and to the two grandsons of the ah sak WHO are Princes of the 
Watchmen in Heaven. May I obtain the blessing of the ji rophet g dau ghter, of all the 
Prophets, ofall the Shahids, of all the illustrious Sheékhs in Baghdad ane Ajmér, and of all 
the true followers of the Prophet. May the everlasting aud changeless God direct towards 
me the blessings of all these illustrious men. Oh God! Who existed before all created things, 
whose existence knows no end, I possess none of the educational qualifications proper to a 
poet: mayst Thou enlarge my narrow intellectual vision | | 
‘The anthor of this poem is the celebrated Nizamu’ddin, learnedin ‘ Haar,” 


In the country of Ajmér, in the north-west of India, there lived agreat king, Mahasil? 
by name. He was very powerful, many kings were tributary to him, and he had countless 
subjects; hisg fortresses and strongholds were innumerable. But mention of all particulars 
of the kind would make my story too long, so they are ommitied. 





Now the king had a faithfn] minister of wide-world fame, called Mas Amir, who 
was in great sorrow because that he was childless. One day an astrologer came before him, 
and he addressed him thus:—‘ Oh astrologer! tell me my fortune. JI suffer terribly because 
of my childlessness, My wife and I have had no issue. Death may overtake us at any time, 
and if we have no child, who will inherit our property? Thought of this makes my heart 
burn, Tell me now whether we are destined to have a child or not.” 


The astrologer asked the name of the star (planet?) under which the minister was born 
and, having examined his horoscope, said:—“ Oh most gracious minister! There is not any 
doubt that before long God will bless you with a beantiful son; put away your anxiety and 
rejoice, for the son to be born to you will become a happy king over many countries. You 
must call him Badaru’l-Munir, which means “the full moon.” Ho will be vietim to many 


misfortunes and fall into great dangers, but he will get free from them all, and obtain ag his 
wives the most beautiful women.” 


The minister was much pleased to hear what the astrologer said, and gave him large 
presents. 


In course of time the minister's wife gave birth to a handsome and intelligeut hey. King 
Mahasil came to see the child, and was struck with wonder at its loveliness. As advised by 
the astrologer the child was called Badaru’l-Muntr, Then the king and his retinue departed. 
The child grew up the delight of all. When he was three years old a daughter was born to the 
king. She grew up so beautiful and so lovely, that she was a wonder to all beholders, and she was 
called Hasanw’l-Jamal, which means “The most beantiful.’”’ The minister’s son and the king's 
daughter grew up together; they played together, and they were taught by the same teachers. 
They advanced in years and in knowledge, and at length began to feel love foreach other. By 
day and by night they were in each other’s company. ‘The beauty of the yirl when she was ten 
years old cannot be described. Her hair was darker than the black clouds and more shining 
than the wings of the beetle, and when untied reached the sole of her foot; when tied up it was 
of wonderful beanty, Her forehead was arched and narrow; her eyebrows were like the vain- 
bow or the half moon ;4 her eyes were black — as if blackened by eye-salve; her teeth were small, 
and white like the seeds of the pomegranate ; her tongue was like the petals of ihe red water-lilly ; 
her lips were of the colour of the red coral : her face was like the lotus. Sho was the first fruit of 
the tree of gold. Her neck was more graceful than the deers; her breasts, round at their 
base, were hke blossoms of the jasmine. They were like two golden cups, as the knobs on the 
head of a caparisoned elephant ; they were of full size, without flaw, of never-Llading beauty 5 


and yet, only a handful. Her waist was very slender, about her thighs she was fleshy, and her 
ge ee ee et eerie Fennec AL AAR NNER Hhewiaemeinmiemnttinghivrterenméchantneeenmy iia aiipaiiadastii e ewe tatty 

* [Mahasil —= Mahéila, a pure Hindu name, Observe also the subvors; Si aGses ueeae in ihe 
Radara’l-Muntr and Hasanw’l-Jamél, — E,] ersion of the sexus throughout in the names 
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Perhaps “the waning moon,’ a favourite simile, is meant, & A favourite simile. 
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accomplishment, and everyone called her Hasanu’l-Jamal. Her morals and disposition were 
exact counterparts of her physical beauty. This beloved daughter of king Mahdstl had 
veautiful jewels in abundance. She wore golden ornaments set with the most precious stones. 
She slept in the fairest of beds. She dressed in the most beautiful silk. She walked like au 
elephant, with wavy side to side motion, her head slightly bent. She looked with quivering eve 
which resembled the bee that has seen honey. Any one, man or angel, who saw her smile with 
her coral like lips, would be smitten instantly with love; nay, more, he would lose his wits 
and gomad. This fine coloured parrot® of a princess loved Badaru’l-Munir with all her heart : 
her feelings towards him never changed. There did not live in that age one who was in any 
way comparable to Badarn’l-Munir. His face would have put the lotus flower to shame; his 
talk would have stopped the course of the river of honey: even the Adiris of Paradise wonld 
have been enraptured with the music of his voice, with the sweetness of his words. Nota day 
passed without this beautiful princess and this fairest of youths meeting each other; day 
by day their love increased, till at last the people began to whisper tales of sin. Rumours 
veached even the ear of the king, who issued stringent orders forbidding the minister’s son to 
come to the palace. Badaru’)]-Muunir, fearing the king’s displeasure, did not go to the palace. 
Day and night, without food or sleep and with aching hearts they thought of each other. 
Their dreams were their only means of sympathetic communication; waking, they were 
undeceived, and wept bitterly. 








The princess called a faithful slave, and told him to bring to her presence unknown, to ary 
one, the fall moon of her affections. True to his mission the servant conveyed secretly the 
joyful message to the minister’s son. He was elated, and arranged to meet her the same night. 
Delighted beyond measure by the way in which the slave had carried out her orders, the 
princess immediately gave him his liberty and a present of four hundred silver coins. With 
eagle eyes the princess looked out for her beloved Badaru’l-Muntr who, like the beetle seeking 
the lotus flower, kept his tryst faithfully. 


The princess of resplendent beanty thus addressed him abrupily :—“ My father lies between 
our meeting ; the full moon of our happiness is gone: do you propose any remedy ?” 


Badaru’l-Munir replied:—“‘Oh my dear one! Oh most beantiful manikam7! Oh 
rising moon! Your father’s cruel order is a death-blow to us. Oh fairest flower of humanity ! 
Whatever you wish to be done I will do it at all risks.” 


The princess said :—“Oh my beloved! Solongas my father is king we cannot live together 
in this country ; if we cannot meet at least once a day the ocean of our love will be tossed with 
violent waves, and we shall go mad; I see no way for our remaining here, I am ready to 
quit my father’s realm and go elsewhere: I have golden ornaments set with precious stones of 
great value: one of my bracelets would suffice to maintain us fora life-time.” 


As these words came out of her coral-like lips he blushed with joy, and said:—“Oh sweetest 
flower! [am ready todo your wish and bidding at all hazard. Iaccept entirely what you 
say.’ The princess then said to him with bated breath :—‘“‘I will get ready the fleetest of horses 
that will gallop through the forest with the speed of the wind; I will have everything ready by 
midnight: you must be herethen. By daybreak we will be beyond the dominions of my father.” 


Having so resolved, they embraced and parted. 


Now this conversation took place at the foot of the staircase of the palace in which the 
princess lived. A fisherman by name Abt Sayyid who used to bring fish to the palace was 
sleeping near the foot of the staircase. Hearing a voice® above his head he awoke and listened 








¢ A Tamil simile of loveliness. 

7 A precious stone, Int., the precions stone which is within the head of the serpent Mahistéa, tut 
applied generally to any precious stone. 

$ In the original — “ human yoicee.” 
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attentively and understood what the lovers had said. He was astounded, "and, hastily leaving 
the palace, went home; at daybreak he went to the minister and said as follows :— “Oh my 
lord, take good care of your beloved son this day; if you doubt me and let your son go out 
to-day the kmg will surely have your head, and not only yours but = nae of many 
imnocent persons.’ Minister:— “What is your reason for saying this | Fisherman: — 
« Your slave will explain fully when the day is done.” 





The minister was perplexed, and, calling his son, said to him :— “Oh my son, go to my 
room, open my box, and bring tome my ring.’ No sooner had the son entered the room 
but his father shut the door. Badaru’l-Muniv was surprised by what his father had done ; 


he was stricken with grief. 

Hassanu'l-Jamal made all arrangements for departure, taking with her all her Jewels 
and beautiful clothes, also a laced coat and silken garments for Badaru’l-Munir, and a beautiful 
horse finely caparisoned, Thus she awaited her beloved at midnight, — she, unfortnnate lady, 
not having the slighest suspicion of the misfortane which had overtaken him. he wicked 
fisherman appeared in disguise at the spot at the appointed hovr. The princess said :—~ “ Tet 
us go.”’ Ina low voice the fisherman said :— “Yes.” They mounted the horse and were soon 
cut of the town with the speed of the wind. Before daybreak they had crossed hills, forests, 
plains, and left many miles of country behind them, and during allthis time they neitber looked 
at each other nor exchanged a single word. At last they halted on an open plain, and turning 
baek to see her lover seated behind her, she was astounded to see instead of him — the fisher- 
man! Oh! where is my most beloved Badaru’l-Munir ?” she cried and fell senseless from the 
horse. The fisherman trembled with fear, and, folding his hands, stood at a respectful 
distance. Soon she recovered her senses, and began to beat her breast with her hands and 
to roll in the dust as she wailed :— ‘‘Oh God! what misery has befallen me! How kaye I been 
deceived! Ihave left my home and all its pleasures pursuing a shadow. When shall I forget 
this separation from my beloved? What shall I do to get out of this pit of misfortune? 
Oh God! what further dangers are in store forme? So long as I live I will not return to my 
father’s palace. What misfortune has overtaken my beloved Badarn’l-Munir, and prevented 
him meeting me as we arranged? He would never have failed me but that some great danger 
has come over him.” So saying she wept bitterly, Suddenly her features changed, her 
eyes became bloodshot ; drawing her sword she leapt like a lioness towards the fisherman. 
“ Miserable fisherman! answer me truly or I will cut off your head this instant. Have you 
killed my beloved friend ?”” “Qh princess!” said the fisherman, ‘do not be angry. Protect 
me! Iwill tell you the whole truth and nothing else. Last night I went ont to fish, but 
caught none. AsI was going homeI saw a big horse and a woman stand by. AsI came 
near, the woman said:— ‘Let us go.’ I said :—~ ‘Yes,’ Then you mounted the horse and 
told me also to get up. Thisis all. I knew nothing beforehand. The sword in your hand 
terrifies me. Do what you please; I will not prevent you. It is in your power to protect 
or destroy.” Having said this the fisherman began tu weep. The princess believed and was 
pacified. Again she mounted the horse and told the fisherman to mount also. So they 
travelled for a month, and passed out of the dominions of her father. 


As soon as they had crossed the boundary, she pitched her tent under a tree, and, looking 
round saw a palace and a fort and a town in which were upstair buildings. She understood at 
nce that it was the residence of a king ; so giving two gold coins to tho fishermam sho told him 
to go and buy provisions. The fisherman obeyed. She told him, if people asked who she was, to 
say she was his wife. The fisherman asked respectfully what wag the PO6U s=:¥o him-eesoe ds 
Slee. ae Eeupers changed colour and with the fary of a tigress addressed him thus :— 
“Senseless fisherman! Do you love your lifeP’’ The fisherman trembled, and, falling at her 
feet, cried for mercy. Then she opened the box in which she had brought clothes for Badaruw’l- 
Munir, and took out of it a cloth, a coat and a Pair Of sandals, She examined carefully all the 
jewels she had brought. She took up the sandajg placed them on her eda ana: ceccea: thew 
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She was overpowered with grief, and called aloud the name of Badaru’!-Munir, and said:— 
“ When shall I see yqurfaceagain? Jam unable to suppress my love and control my feelings.” 
and beat her breast with her hands. After some time she threw the clothes and sandals tu 
the fisherman and told him to put them on. He did so, and, taking leave from the princess. 
strutted along the street, seeing many curious things. He saw alarge crowd, and went te 
mingle in it. There were several foreign merchants, and the king’s minister, dressed in 
beautiful silken garments, seated ona chair. When they saw the fisherman coming ther 
were struck with amazement at the costliness of his dress, and questioned each other as 
to who he was. He answered that he came from Muskan-Teresa, his name was Abii 
Sayyid, and he was a celebrated trader in precions stones; in the course of his travel he came 
to this place. The king’s minister was much pleased, and with much respect offered him a 
seat. The following conversation then took place between the minister and the fisherman. 
The latter said :— “What is the reason for this large crowd ?’’ The minister said :— * Br 
order of the king. The king of Sham has sent a pearl to our king, saying it is worth 
64 lakhs of gold, and challenging any one to find a flaw in it. If found to be flawles: 
40 important seaports are to be given to him; but if any flaw is found in it then 
he will give 40 of his chief seaports to whomsoever discovers the flaw. When he 
received the letter our king ordered me to write letters to all interested. These merchant: 
and myself are examining the pearl, and we are ina dilemma, for in our opinion there is no 
flaw init. Just as we came to this opinion you appeared. Now, if you will give your 
opinion about this pearl, our king will reward you with immense wealth and hononrs and 
horses and titles. Have no doubt about this.” Abi Sayyid said:— ‘I came to the bezaar 
to buy provisions; my wife waits for me; to-morrow I will come and give you my opinion.” 
The minister agreed. Abi Sayyid returned to his wife,2 and related to her his adventure. 
She told him to be of good cheer; he should tell the minister that his wife is a better judge of 
pearls than himself, and as she cannot leave her house the pearl should be sent to her, and she 
would give a correct opinion on it. So the next day Abii Sayyid brought the minister with 
the pearl to his house. The woman! examined the pearl, and said it was nothing but chunam, 
ashes and water; 1f1t were broken it would be seen at once that what she said was true. 
The minister reported all this to the king, who asked whether Abi Sayyid would give security 
for the loss of the pearl if it were broken and his opinion was found to bewrong. Abu 
Sayyid offered to give any security that was demanded. Then the pearl was broken in the 
presence of witnesses, and it was found to be just what the princess had said. The king's jov 
and admiration were boundless; he would give Abi Sayyid anything he chose to ask. But 
Abu Sayyid would do nothing without his wife’s permission, so promised to return the next dar. 
The next day he came, and the king asked him what presents would satisfy him. He said :— 
“ My wife would accept no presents. All we want is a house in a suitable locality, and for this 
we will pay the price.” The king was astonished, and, to test him, ordered the costliest mansion 
to be selected, and double price to be charged. With a single pearl from one of her rings the 
princess paid the price ofthe mansion, thus confounding the king and his minister with surprise. 
The fisherman and the princess moved quietly into the mansion. When she saw the grandeur 
of the mansion and the splendour of its furniture she was drowned in grief, for they recalled tc 
her mind the loss of her lover, and she wept bitterly. 


Abii Sayyid tried to console her with sweet words. He said :—‘‘ Oh my benefactress ! why 
weep over the inevitable? Will the sun rise in the west by thinking over it?” Hearing this 
she struck him in the face with her shoes, kicked him, and spat in his face. He besought her 
pardon, and promised never more to speak to her in that fashion. 

Now the king was so pleased with Abi Sayyid that he gave him his daughter in marmage, 


and asked him to divorce his first wife — the princess. Abii Sayyid said he would not, for 
his life as all his happiness was due to her. Then the king said he would hand over to him 














% The princess is meant: not his wife, 10 The princess, 
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his kingdom and all his wealth if he would divorce her. This temptation was too strong for 
the poor fisherman, and he agreed to the king’s proposal. Accordingly the king appointed 
Abii Sayyid to be his successor, and made him king. 


The king who had heard from his minister of the great beanty of the princess, sent an old 
wyoman to tempt her. When the old woman reached her house the princess was lying as ina 
trance, lost in dreams of her lost lover. ‘What is it P”’ she said to the old woman. “Iam an 
old woman, named Kunsath, ob beautiful parrot Prosperity and greatness are yours, for the king 
wishes to see you, and has sent me to take you to him, Danghter! if he sees you, all his 
wealth is at your feet.” Hasanu’l-Jamal said :-—** What you say is true, but how can I come 
without my husband’s permission? He is in the palace ; if he comes back and gives me 
permission, I will come.” Theold woman said:—‘* Daughter! He has divorced you; he has 
married the king’s daughter, and ishappy there. Listen to me, a danger will befall you.” Then 
Hasanu'l-Jam4l thought perhaps the king and the fisherman had conspired to ruin her. “Oh 
God! what shall Ido!’ Thus she mused in deep sorrow, and while so absorbed the old woman 
spoke again :-—“‘ Beloved daughter! Follow me quickly. Do not hesitate. You are helpless 
here. You are like anelephant! ina pit. Ifyou refuse to follow me your mansion and all you 
possess will be lost to you. You will be in endless sorrow, Obey me.” Thus insulted 
Hasanw’l-Jam4l rose angrily and kicked the old woman out of the house. She went to the 
king, trembling from head to foot, and said:—“Oh king, I have obeyed you and come to 
grief. The woman kicked me hard and told me to say to the king— ‘ So long as the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west nobody need think of me. Nobody shall touch me. Combat, 
T do notfear.’ I escaped with my life.” The king was angry and ordered four soldiers to seize 

Hasanu'l-~Jam4l and bring her before him. The soldiers entered the house. Hassanu’l-Jamial 
asked :—‘t Who are you tocome to my house without permission P Go away.” The soldiors were 
startled by her beauty, but approached to seize her. She drew her sword and killed two of 
them. The other two fled to the king and told him what had happened. He was angry and 
sent his soldiers to besiege her house, bind her hand and foot, and bring her before him. The 
soldiers surrounded the house, and called upon her to surrender. She prayed to God, 
resolving to die rather than fall into the hands of the king. She fought desperately until late in 
the night, killed several of the soldiers, and drove the rest back to the king's palace: to evade 
her pursuit they fied into the jungle. After all this she rested under a tree. The king of the 


Jinns saw her, and carried off to a deep forest, raised a beautiful mansion on the top of a hill 
and placed her therein, 








We must now return to the story of Badaru’l-Munir. For three days he shut himself up 
without food or rest. News of the affair spread all over the country,and huge crowds gathered 
Unable to bear his pain and shame, Badaru’l-Muntr left the town stealthily, and fled to 
unknown lands. For six months he roamed the forests. In the course of bis wanderings he 
met the Fairy Queen Kamarba, She took him off to the land of the poris and shut him up in 
her beautiful crystal palace; and there he lived for two years and ten months. One day the Peri 
Queen and Badaru’l-Munir went for an aérial drive. They passed over scas and mountains and 
visited many countries, until at last, resting under a treo, they fell asleep. Just then Sufayi- 
rath, daughter of Shihah, king of the Jinns, with her forty maids, was roving the skies in her 
beautiful chariot. When she came near the tree she asked her maids what they saw wuder it, — 
was it the moon or a star dropped from the skies? “ Whatever it be, let us alight here and see 
what itis.” They came near and found a lovely youth and a beantiful girl sleeping in a warm 
embrace, a shawl over them. Quietly she removed the shawl. The sight dazzled her eyes and 
stupetied her senses, Quickly she took the youth, placed him in her chariot, and with tho speed 


of lighting left the place. Thus she took him to the top of a hill on an island in the fourtcenth 
*1 Catching elephants in 


| pits is very common in Malabar. 
ai the merey of its captors, ? 
2 Tit., until 10 o’ clock, 
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sea, and there she ordered a palace of gold and precious stones to be constructed for him; 
her genii attendants obeyed her in the twinkling of an eye. 


When Badarn’l-Munir awoke he found himself in a strange place and was very uneasy. 
His wonder was greater when he saw the woman. But the woman consoled him; said she 
was the daughter of the king of Jinns; the celebrated Mustak, her brother, was a terrible 
giant, whom she feared, so Badaru’l-Munir should remain quiet in the house by day, and she 
would visit him at night. Thus passed seven years, until one day when he said he could no 
longer endure his imprisonment; so she gave him a chariot that would in one night carry him 
as far as one could travel in forty years; and she told him he might go where he liked during 
the day but he must return at night. 


In one of his flights he travelled far and came to the garden of a king whose daughter. 
Jumailath, met him, and, falling in love with him, detained him seven days. But the Fairy 
Queen came to the king’s palace in disguise and carried him off. The king’s daughter was filled 
with anxiety, and, unknown to any one, fled from the palace and wandered here and there, until 
she came to the palace of Mustak, who had carried off Hasanvu’l-Jamal. The Jinn, Mustak, 
led her to an apartment of his palace in which he had confined Hassann-l-Jamal, and asked her 
why she had wandered so far away from all human habitations,and had trespassed into the land 
of the Jinns. Thenshe related heradventures, andsaid she had come in search of her lover, The 
genil at once summoned all his maids, and ordered them to find ont which of them had 
concealed a man, 


One of the maids told him his own sister, Sufayirat, had a man in her custody, and she 
visited him every night. So he sent for his sister, and commanded her to producethe man, She 
did so, The king’s daughter at once recognized Badaru-l-Munir, and was glad indeed to see 
him. Mustak asked Badaru-l-Muntr how he had fallen into the hands of the genii, and 
Badaru’|-Munir related all his misfortunes and the story of his wanderings. The Jinns then 
bethought him of the story of Hasann’l-Jamdl, and suspecting that she might be the sad cause 
for all these, ordered that she be dressed in the finest robes and adorned with the most precious 
jewels. Badaru’l-Munir was dressed and decorated in like manner, as if for his wedding. At 
night, when both were fast asleep, the Jinns and the king’s daughter placed the cot of Badaru’l- 
Munir beside that of Hasanu’l-Jamél, and they concealed themselves behind the door. When 
Badaru’l-Munir and Hasanu’l-Jam4l awoke, each wondered who was their bed-companion. At 
last they recognized each other, embraced, wept, and related their adventures from the very 
beginning. The Jinns and the king’s daughter clapped their hands and entered the room. 


Then all four entered a car and ascended to the skies. First they dropped the king’s 
daughter in her father’s palace; then the others went on and reached the palace of the father 
of Hasan’ul-Jamal. The Jinns caused a golden palace to be created in front of the king’s 
‘palace in the dead of night. The king was surprised, when he awoke, to find a shining palace 
in front of his own. All the people flocked to see this wonderful sight, bat what was their 
wonder when they saw Hasanu’l-Jamaél and Badaru’l-Munir the mistress and master of it |! 
The king and his minister were much pleased to see their children after ten years absence, and 
all the people rejoiced. Their wedding was duly celebrated, and all the Jinns attended the 
ceremony. After this the king vacated his throne in favour of Badaru’]-Munir, and went on a 
long pilgrimage ; and Badarn’l-Munir and Hasanu1-Jamal lived happily as king and queen, 





WITCHCRAFT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
BY M. WINTERNITZ, Ps.D, 
Tuerg is more than one reason why the uncanny and often repulsive practices of witch- 
crait deserve to be stndied. First of all, these practices form an important phase in the 


1 From the New World for September, 1898, 
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history of religion, and have their roots in the primitive history of mankind ; and whenever we 
feel inclined to smile at or to be disgusted with some of these customs and beliefs, we ought 
to remember what M. Lazarus (one of the pioneers of the scientific study of ethnology) said, 
that, in all our investigations as to the origin of customs, we are standing ‘fon holy gronnd—~ 
we are standing at the gate of the Primitive History of Mankind — at the psychological 
source of alt that is highest and noblest in man.” 











A stndy of these customs, too, allows us an insight into the working of the human mind 
in its early stages of evolution, and is therefore an important contribution to the study of 
psychology. For these customs are merely the outward expression of what we are pleased to 
call superstitions, but what are really beliefs as justifiable on psychological prounds as those 
of any ereed or science — for even in science there is much that is belief to-day, and may be 
superstition to-morrow. Itis the aim of ethno-psychological research (Volkerpsychologie) 
to find out the reasons of these so-called superstitions, and hence the psychological basis 
of the practices and ceremonies which go by the name of witchcraft. 


Moreover, in many of these rites we may discover the radiments of science, the first 
gropings of man for an understanding of Nature, and especially (as witchcraft is greatly con- 
cerned with the human body) the rediments of medical scienee. In studying the very ignor- 
ance of primitive people with regard to Nature, we are able to discern glimpses of rea} 
knowledge— we are, though not yet in the precincts, at any rate at the threshold of Science. 


In India, witchcraft practices have always furmed an essential clement in the religions 
life of the people. Witchcraft formed an important factor in the popular religion of ancient 
Vedic times, it survives (as it does in Europe) during centuries of advanced civilization, and 
it crops up again as a kind of atavism in the magic rituals and formulas of Tantric sects and 
Mahayana Buddhists, as in the hocus-pocus of modern spiritualists in Kurope and America. 
I ancient India witchcraft practices enter largely into the sacred ritual, and many of the 
ceremonies performed by the priests at the great sacrifices are in no way distinguished from 
the practices of magicians. The sacrificial ceremonies are mixed up with numerous rites 
which are intended to secure a special boon for the worshipper or to injure his enemy —- rites 
which have nothing to do with the worship of the gods, but are witehcraft practices pure and 
simple, Especially in all the rites connected with childbirth, marriage and the funeral service 
1t 1s almost impossible to distinguish between witchcraft and relj gion, To secure the welfare 
of a child or of a bride, solemn sacrifices and prayers to the gods are prescribed side by side 
with amulets and talismans and imprecations against the evil demons. 


In a highly interesting essay on ‘“‘ Witchcraft and N on-Christian Religions’? Sir Alfred 
Lyall has most ingeniously tried to define witchcraft and to prove that it is not a low phase of 
religion, but that from the very outset there wasa radical separation between the two. 
“Witchcraft,” he says, ‘ appears to have been, from the beginning, the abori ginal and invete- 


rate antagonist of religion or theology, and hardly less so in the most primeval aye of bar- 
barous superstition than it was in the days of our King James I.” The witch is, according to 
Sir Alfred Lyall, in one sense the savant 


of his time, in another sense “a crazy charlatan” who 
professes to work miracles, either through some trifling knowledge which he actually possesses, 
or by certain faculties and devices which he pretends to possess. He relics upon his own 
powers, while the priest tries to influence Nature by worship and expects all help from super. 
natural beings, 


But fascinating as this theory is, 
seems inextricably involved, I do no 


people, justify us in drawing such 


since it would help us to bring light and order into what 
t believe that the facts, as we find them among primitive 


a distinct line of demarcation between witcheraft and 


ee : ; ; 
religion, First of all, witchcraft is essentially connected with the belief in demons or evil 
‘Spirits, And this belief ig certainly 


as much a religious belief, as beliefs in the great gods to 
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whom the higher forms of worship are directed. We shall see below that even the great gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, e.g., Varuya and Rudra, are connected with diseases and hence with 
medical witchcraft. Besides, witchcraft practices are invariably accompanied by charms 
and imprecations addressed to supernatural beings, and in no way distinguished from the 
prayers addressed to the higher gods. The witch, too, relies on worship. As we shall see, 
in the ancient Hindu charms the demons who cause diseases or other evils are constantly 
invoked, worshipped and propitiated. 


It is true, there are traces, even in ancient India, of an antagonism between priest and 
witch. Atan early period, the Atharva-Véda, wlcse essential teaching is surcery, was lcoked 
upon as of doubtful orthodoxy. For there are naturally two aspects of sorcery. Jt is useful 
to one’s self, and harmful to others. The sufferer would always look upon magic as con- 
temptible and abominable. But the same law-book of Manu, which mentions sorcery and “‘magic 
by means of roots” among the minor offences causing loss of caste, and which prescribes fines 
and penances for hostile sorcery, tells us that speech (1. ¢., charms and incantations), is the 
weapon of the Brahmana, the priest — with that he may slay his enemies. 

I gladly admit that witchcraft is more independent of the belief in the supernatural, that 
it is more materialistic, and thatit ‘‘ pretends to be in some sort an exact science’ — but at 
the same time, I believe that witchcraft is one of the numerous phases of primitive religious 
thought, and inseparable from other low forms of religion. © 

In studying the witcheraft folk-lore of ancient India, we shall have to abandon the idea 
ofa stricb separation between witchcraft and religion. All we can say is that witchcraft is 
more concerned with the extraordinary phenomena of Nature and unusual events in 
human life, and with the abnormal conditions of the human body, while the higher 
worship of the gods is inspired more by the regular course of events in Nature and 
human life. Moreover, the great gods are supposed to have a claim to certain sacrifices, the 
regular performance of which, with the recital of prayers, forms one of the principal duties of 
every respectable Hindu; while the ceremonies which we comprise under the general name of 
witchcraft are performed at odd times with some worldly object in view, either to secure 
health, prosperity, for one’s self (holy and auspicious rites), or to cause injury to 
others (hostile sorcery). 

Among the auspicious rites, the medical charms and the witchcraft practices mtended to 
cure diseases or to counteract the evil influence of the demons of disease are most prominent, 
and there is much truth in what Sir Alfred Lyall says, that ‘‘the most primitive witchcraft 
looks very like medicine in the embryonic state.” 

In India, as elsewhere, the general doctrine of disease prevails that all abnormal and 
morbid states of body and mind are caused by demons, who are conceived either as attacking 
the body from without or as temporarily entering the body of man. The consequence is that 
primitive medicine consists chiefly in chasing away or exorcising these hostile spirits. This is 
done, in the first instance, by charms. The spirit of disease is addressed with coaxing words 
and implored to leave the body of the patient, or ferce imprecations are pronounced against 
him, to frighten him away. But these charms, powerful as they are (in fact, there is nothing 
more powerful to the primitive mind than the human word, the solemn blessing or curse), 
are yet not the only resource of the ancient physicians or magicians. 

From the earliest times men had become aware of the curative power of certain substances 
in Nature, especially of herbs, This knowledge was first gained by experience, and after it 
had once been obtained, men began to ascribe similar curative power to plants, as wellas to 
animal and mineral substances, for various other reasons. Analogy or association of ideas not 
only serves to explain many of the practices of primitive medicine or magic (which is the 
same), but also accounts in many cases for the belief in the curative power of certain 
substances. The principle that similia simtlibus curantur prevails throughout the whole range 
of folk-medicine. Thus dropsy is cured by water. A spear-amulet is used to cure colic, which 
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is supposed to be caused by the spear of the god Rudra. The colour of a substance is of ne 
small importance in determining its use asa medicine. Thus turmeric is used to cure jaundice, 
Red, the eolour of life-blood and health, is the natural colour of many amulets used to secure 
long life and health, A black plant is recommended for the cure ol white leprosy. But even 
the name of a substance was frequently a reason for ascribing to it healing power. One of the 
most powerful medicinal or magic plants is called in Sanskrit apdmdrga (achyranthes aspera), 
and it owes its supposed power essentially to its etymological connection with the verb “ apa- 
marj,” meaning “to wipe away,” and in Hindu charms the pene 18 constantly implored to 
wipe away disease, to wipe out the demons and wizards, to wipe off sins and evils of all kinds 
To wipe a disease away is a very common and a very natural meaus of getting rid of it. 
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This seems to be the meaning also of that ancient method of curing disease by the laying 
on of hands, which is already mentioned in the Rig-Véda, though it is also possible that it wag 
intended to press the disease down by means of the hands. For we read in one charin of the 
Rig-Véda: — 

‘‘Down bloweth the wind, down burncth the sun, the cloud (or cow) is milked down- 
wards — down shal! go thy ailment, 


‘* Beneficent is this one hand, more beneficent is this other hand — this one contains al] 
medicines ; the other one is wholesome by its touch.” 


From another charm, however, it would seem as if the laying on of hands had only been 
intended as a means of establishing a connection between the patient and the magician, whose 
imprecations eould have effect only on the person with whom he was actually in touch, In the 
same way the priest had to touch the person for whom he was offering prayers and _ sacrifices 
to the gods. The following charm of the Rig-Véda secms to suggest such an interpretation :— 


“With these two hands, which have ten branches (the fingers), and whieh cure from 
disease, — the tongue being at the same time the leader of speech, — do I touch thee,” 


There is a striking similarity between this ancient Hindn eustom and the modern practices 
of faith-healing in which, after all, prayer has merely been substituted for the ancient charms, 


The two chief resources of medical witehcraft, then , are charms (spells, impreeations) and 
magie rites, the chief object of which is to brig the body into contact with some supposed 
curative substance. These substances are frequently applied in the shape of amulets or 
talismans. There is, in India, no trace of a belief in spirits dwelling in the amulets. Their 
power is merely based en the power to destroy evil influences and demons, possessed by the 
herb or tree or mineral from which the amulet is derived, 


The most ancient collection of charms in India is that found in the Atharva-Véda, and we 
possess very ancient ritual books whieh contain detailed accounts of magic rites used in con- 
nection with the charms of the Atharva-Véda.3 These charms have very much in common with 
those of other nations. More especially, numerous coincidences have been pointed out between 
Teutonic charms and those of the Atharva-Véda. In the medical charms of the Hindus, the. 
diseases are always personified. Tt is only our way of speaking when we say that diseases are 
supposed to be caused by demons. As a matter of fact, the diseases themselves are addressed 
as personal and demoniaca] beings. Thus Fever —~ ‘‘the king of diseases,” as it is called in 
the Sugruta, the great work on Hindu medicine —is addressed with such words as: “ Thoa that 
makesi all men sallow, inflaming them like a searing fire, even now, O Fever, thon shalt become 
void of strength : do thou now go away down, aye, into the depths! The Fever that is spotted, 
covered with spots, like reddish sediment, him thou, O plant of unremitting potency, drive. 
away down below!” Here the plant Kashtha (costus speciosus) is addressed, which was 


® See Hymns of the Atharua-Véd ' 
a, together with Extracts from t ; B Jomm ; lated 
by M. Bloomfield. (Sacred Books of th g ratte from the Ritual Books and the Commentaries, transla 


for most of the extracts given below, ° Hast, Vol. 42, 1897.) I am indebted to Professor Bloomfield’s translation 
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always considered by the Hindus as one of the most powerful remedies against fever, leprosy and 
other diseases. That a demon of disease is at the same time worshipped and threatened with 
destruction, is a very common feature ef these charms. This is not at all surprising. A Red 
Indian will in the same way worship a rattlesnake and offer it some tebacco before he proceeds 
to killit, Thus our charm continues: ‘“‘ Having made obeisance to the Fever, I cast him 
down below.” 


The symptoms of malarial fever — the change between heat and chill, and the inter- 
mittency — are most vividly expressed in these charms. Thus we read: “When thou, being 
ecld, and then again deliriously hot, accompanied by cough, didst cause the sufferer to shake, 
then, @ Fever, thy missiles were terrible : from these surely exempt us! . . . G Fever, along 
with thy brother Swelling, along with thy sister Cough, along with thy cousin Eruption, go 
to yonder foreign felk!” Diseases are frequently thus told to depart and go to foreigners or 
enemies, Headache, ceugh, eruptions and abdominal swellings are frequently associated with 
malarial fever, Summer, autumn, and especially the rainy season, are most favourable to the 
spread of this dangerous disease. Hence the Kashtha plant is addressed with the words: 
“ Destroy the Fever that returns on each third day, the one that intermits each third day, the 
one that continues without intermission, and the autamnal one; destrey the cold Fever, the 
hot, him that comes in summer, and him that arrives in the rainy season!” 





The frequency of fever during the rainy season probably accounts for the belief that 
dightning is the cause of fever as well as of headache and cough. A very symbolical care of 
fever consists in making the patient drink gruel made of roasted grain, the dregs of gruel 
being afterwards poured from a copper vessel over the head of the patient into fire which must 
ee taken from a forest-fire. A forest-fire is supposed te have originated from lightning, and 
that the cure of a disease is effected by that which causes it, is one of the most general ideas 
among primitive people. Beth the roasted grain and the copper vessel are symbolical of the 
heat of fever. Here we have the rudiments of homeeopathy. A similar homceopathic remedy 
against hot fever consists in heating an axe, quenching the axe in water, and pouring the water 
thus heated upon the patient. 


Another magic rite is intended as a remedy against celd fever. By means of a blue and a 
red thread — blue and red are magic colours both in German and in Hindu sorcery — a frog is 
tied to the couch on which the patient reclines, and a charm is recited in which the Fever is 
invoked éo enter inte the frog. The frog represents the cold element, and the cold fever is 
expected te pass into the cold frog. It is highly interesting that we meet witha very similar 
frog-charm in Bohemia, where people, in order to cure chills of fever, catch a green frog, sew 
it into a bag, and hang it around the neck ef the patient, whois not allowed to know of 
the contents of the bag. Then the patient mast prenonunce the Lord’s prayer nine times on 
nine successive days before sunrise, and on the ninth day he must go to the river, throw the 
bag into the water, and return home without looking backward. This, too, is a kind of 
homesopathy, 


The cure of disease by making it enter inte some animal, is one of the most general 
devices of medical witchcraft both in India and elsewhere, According to Jewish law a 
living bird is “ let leose into the open field” with the contagion of leprosy (Lev. xiv. 7, 53). 
Zo cure headache, people in Germany wind a thread reund the patient's head, and then 
hang the thread as a noose on a tree; any bird flying through the noose takes the headache 
away with it. Jaundice is cured, in parts of Germany, by making it pass intoa lizard. In 
ancient India jaundice was cured by seating the patient on a couch beneath which yellow 
birds were tied. The yellow disease was supposed to settle on the yellow birds. 


The same principle of curing a disease by something similar to its cause or symptoms 1s 
also apparent in the cure of excessive discharges by means of water, although there must have 
been many other reasons which pointed to water asa great healing power. To the present 
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day the Hindus look upon riversas divine beings oras the abode of spirits. And we may 
eredit even the ancient Hindus with a certain knowledge of epee springs. Nor ig it 
surprising that in a tropical climate the rain waters were hailed 88 divine physicians.” 
Hence we read ina charm of the Atharva-Véda: ‘The waters verily are healing, ee waters 
chase away disease, the waters cure all disease: may they prepare & vemed y for thee | But 
spring-water is considered as a particularly effective remedy against diarvheea or other excessive 
discharges. It is a curious belief that the ants — which are also eee se mnstrumental ims 
the cure of poison — bring healing-water from the sea. Thus it is said ; The pole bring the 
remedy from the sea: that is the cure for discharges, and that hath quicted disease. 


Dropsy or ‘‘water-disease’’ (Wassersuché in German) -- the disease sent by Varuya, 
the god of the sea and water — is naturally curved best by the use of water. A very simple 
eure of dropsy consists in sprinkling water over the patient’s head by means of Lwenty-ong 
(three times seven) tufts of Darbha or sacred grass (Pou cynosuronleas), together with reeds 
taken from the thatch of a house. The water sprinkled ow the body is supposed to cure the 
water in the body. 1t is against dropsy, with which disease of the hesrt is frequently asgo- 
giated, that the following charm is pronounced : “ From the imalaya mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus, forsooth, is their assembling-place: may the waters, indeed, grant me that 
cure for heart-ache! The pain that hurts me in the eyes, aud that which hurts in the heels 
and the fore-feet, the waters, the most skilled of physicians, shall put all that to rights! Ye 
rivers all, whose mistress is the Indus, whose queen is the Indus, grant us the remedy for that: 
through this remedy may we derive benefit from you |”’ 


Varuna is not only the god of water, but also the god of justice and truth. Uence dropsy 
is more particularly considered as a punishment of falschood amd sin. Varuna ensnares with his 
fetters, i. ¢., his disease, every liar and traitor. Thus we read in a charm against treacherous 
designs: “ With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go free from thee, 


O thou that observest men! The rogue shall sit, his belly hanging loose, like a cask without 
hoops, bursting all about!” 


Auother great god of the ancient Hindu pantheon who is frequently connected with disease 
and witchcraft is Rudra, the father of the storm-gods. He is at the same time worshipped as 
a, divine physician and feared as a causer of disease. He is the lord of cattle, but his missiles 
cause danger to cattle as well asto men. LHspecially all sharp internal pain, such as colic, is 
caused by the arrow of the god Rudra. It may be that lightning was conceived as a weapon of 
Rudra, and we have seen above that diseases were supposed to be causod by lightning. 


As arule, however, diseases are supposed to be caused by godlings rather than by gods. 
More especially, all such diseases as mania, fits, epilepsy and convulsions are ascribed to pos- 
session by Rakshas (devils) and Pisdichas (goblins). There is a spevial class of charms, the so- 
called “‘driving-out charms,” which are considered as most effective remedies against posses 
sion. But the most powerful enemy and destroyer of all devils is Agni, the Fire. “‘ Slayer of 
fiends” is one of the most common epithets of this god. Ina delightful story by ‘Frank Pope 
Humphrey’ (Pseudonym Library), a young lady who is frightened by a ghost is made to say: 
I sprang out of bed and piled the branches of pine upon the coals until they roared in a vast 
flame up the chimney and lighted every corner of the room like noouday. For I have ever 
Juund that light scatters quickly the phantoms that people the darkness.” his is exactly the 
same sentiment which made the South American Indians carry brands or torches for fear of 


evil demons when they ventured into the dark. And for the very same reason the ancient 


Norse. colonists in Iceland used to carry fire round the lands they intended to oceupy to expel 
the evil spirits. (Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 194.) At the great animal sacrifices in 
ancient India, the priest had to carry a firebrand round the victim. 
round,” says an ancient treatise on sacrifices, “4 
fre with an unbroken fen ee, 


¢i the Rakshas (devils).” 


‘Why he carrics the fire 
s that he encireles the victim by means of the 
lest the evil spirits should seize upon it; for Aguiis the repeller 
No wonder, therefore, that Agunior Fire is invoked in a charna 
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against mania to free from madness him who has ‘‘been robbed of sense by the Rakshas :” 
**Release for me, O Agni, this person here, who, bound and well-secured, loudly jabbers! Then 
shall he have due regard for thy share of the offering, when he shall be freed from madness | 
Agni shall quiet down thy mind, if it has been disturbed! Cunningly dol preparea remedy, 
that thou shalt be freed from madness.” 


Sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant substances and fumigation are among the 
principal rites against possession by demons, The following is a very complicated ceremony 
against mania: “ Pulverized fragrant substances, mixed with ghi, are sacrificed, and the 
patient is anointed with what remains, The patient is next placed upon a cross-roads, a 
wicker-work of darbha grass, containing a coal-pan, upon his head ; and upon the coal the pre- 
viously mentioned fragrant substances are again offered. The patient going into a river 
avainst the current throws the same substances into a sieve, while another person from behind 
washes him off. Pouring more of the fragrant substances into an unburned vessel, moistenine 
the substances with ghee, placing the vessel in a three-footed wicker basket made of munja- 
vrass (Sacharum munja), he ties it toa tree in which there are birds’ nests” (Bloomfield, 
p. 519). Here we have the idea of driving out demons with the help of fire, combined with the 
well-known devices of making a disease run away with flowing water, and of transmitting it t. 
trees and animals. The ceremony is performed on a cross-roads, this being the favourite haunt 
of all demons, and therefore the niost fitting place for all kinds of witchcraft practices. 


As fire was considered to be the best of demon-scarers, it was naturally supposed to be 
rnost powerful in driving away the demons of disease also; that is, in curing all kinds of 
diseases. Hence the custom of passing a sick child throngh fire, which was witnessed in Scot- 
land only a few years ago. The ancient Tentonic custom of kindling a need-fre for the cure of 
cattle diseases was still practiced in Scotland in 1788. <A fire was ‘‘ kindled from this need- 
fire . . . and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new and sacred fire, which preserved 
them from the murrain.” In ancient Rome a sacrifice was offered on the twenty-first of April, 
und the flocks were driven through the burning fire.4 In ancient India, also, there was an 
anpual festival when a bull was sacrificed to Rudra (the god of cattle) and the jlocks were 
placed around the fire so that the sm ske should reach them. At other times also, when cows and 
horses were attacked by a disease, the ancient Hindus sacrificed gruel with ghee to Rudra, and 
the animals were expected to be cured by smelling the smoke. Professor Max Muller 
snggests that these customs had “a purely utilitarian foundation,” that purification by 
fire is in fact “the forerunner of our modern quarantine, which many medical authorities now 
look upon as equally superstitious.” But I doubt whether it can be proved that the ancient 
Hindus or other ancient nations had any actual knowledge of, or belief in, fumigation 
as a means for removing infection. What we know is that they believed that diseases both 
of men and cattle were caused by demons or gods, — suchas Rudra, ~—and that they 
also believed that fire was a repeller of alldemons. These two ideas seem to account suffi- 
ciently for the origin of such customs as those mentioned above. Customs and beliefs must he 
founded on reason, but what is perfectly reasonable from the point of view of ancient people, 
need not be “ utilitarian” according to modern ideas. 


Besides the Rakshas and Pigachas, the devils and goblins, whose special province it is te 
eause all kinds of mischief, we find in ancient India also the world-wide belief im incuéi and 
succuéi who pay nocturnal visits to mortal men and women, These are the Apsaras and 
Gandharvas of Hindu mythology, who correspond in every respect to the elves and nightmares 
of Teutonic belief. They are really godlings of Nature. Rivers and trees are their natural 
abodes, which they only leave in order to allure mortals and injure them by unnatural inter- 
course, To drive these spirits away the fragrant plant ajagringi, ‘‘ goat’s horn” (odin 
pinnata), is used, and the following charm pronounced: “* With thee do wescatter the Apsaras 





4 See F, Max Miiller, Physical Religion, pp. 284 f., 288 f., 389 f. 
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and Gandharvas, O goat’s horn (ajagrifgt), goad (ajx) the Rakshas, drive them all 
away with thy smell! The Apsaras (nymphs) . . . shall go to the iyer, to the ford of the 
waters, as if blown away! Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass wwiy, Since ye have been recog. 
uized |! Where grow the agvattha (jicus religiosa) and the banyan-trees, the athe trees with 
crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, since yo have been recognized | Where your 
old and silver swings are, where cymbals and lutes chime together, thither do ye, () Apsarag, 
pass away, since ye have been recognized. The Apsaras, you know, are your wiyes i ye, the 
Gandharvas, are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after mortals! 


According to Teutonic belief, also, fragrant herbs (e., ths origanuin, cdivrh rein, Aypertoun 
perforatum, and especially thyme) are excellent meaus for lriehtening away devils and witehes 
43 well as nymphs and elves. In Teutonic charms, wlso, the “maer,”? fe, the nightmare, ig 
tuld to leave the houses of mortals, and to repair to the waters and trees, which proves the 
character of these spirits to be the same as that of the aneient Hindu A psauras and Gandharvas, 
Like the latter, the nymphs and elves of Teutonic mythology are particularly fond of mnugie 
and dancing, by means of which they allure mortal men and women, 


That the godlinys of Nature, especially the spirits of trees and Waters, are occasional y iden- 
titied with the spirity of disease, may to some extent account for the heali ue power ascribed to 
water and trees. In fact, the far-spread custom of transferring diseases to trees scems to have 
eriginated from a desire of infecting the spirit of a tree with a isease which may have been caused 
by the same or an allied spirit. Amulets as a protection against discases, hostile sorcery, evil 
eye and other calamities are frequently taken from treey. Thas, an amulet consisting of splinters 
from ten kinds of holy trees is considered as a potent remedy against hereditary disease, aud 
also against possession by demons. Ninekinds of wood are used for a similar pu rpose in German 
witcheraft. A very powerful amulet is devived fron the Parana tree, rated roeburyhil, 
Bat its great power seems to rest solely on the supposed ctymology of Vara wt from a root var, 
meaning to ward off. The following powerful charm js recited on the ovcasion of Lying this 
Varana-amulet: Here ig my Varana-amulet, a bull that destroys the rivals: with it do thon 
close in upon thy enemies, crush them that desiro wo injure thee! Break them, ¢rush them, 
close in upon them: the amulet shall be thy yan guard in front! With the V aranea did the 
gods ward off the onslaught of the demons day after day. This thousand-cyed, yellow, golden 
Varana-amulet is a universal cure ; it shall lay low thy enemies : be thou the first to Injure those 
that hate thee! Thig Varana will ward off the spell that has been spread against thee; this will 
protect thee from human danger, this will protect thee from all evil. This divine tree, the 
Varana shall ward off! The gods, too, did ward off the disease that hag Ontered into this man. 
Tf, when asleep, thou shalt behold an evil dream ; as often as a wild beast shall run al inaus- 
picious course ; Ominous Sneezing, and the evil shriek of a bird -.. wll this shall the Varana- 
amulet ward off! The Varana will ward off the demong Grudge and Misfortune, sorcery, arn 
danger, death, and over-strong weapons. This divine tree shall ward off tho sin that my 
mother, that my father, that my brothers and my sister have comunitted ; the sin that we 
ourselves have committed, » « « Thig Varana upou my breast, the kinely, divine tree, shall 
smite asunder my enemies, as Indra the demons ! Long-lived, a handred autumns old, do I wear 
this Varana : kingdom and rule, cattle and Strength, this amulet shall bestow uo pon ine !”? 


T have quoted this lengthy charm because it shows unm istakably how the ancient [Lindug 
looked upon disease, danger from mortal enemies and from the gods, evil omens and hostile 
sorcery, as well as upon hereditary and other sin ag caused by the same agency, and therefore 
to be removed by the same remedy. One and tho samo amulet is to be used ag a protection 
Haas all evils, and even aS & means for securing Jone life and happiness, Tho underlying 
eat ng de oo which beset mankind are caused by malevolent superhuman 

Propitiated or warded off, to secure health and happiness, 


As these demons are the sworn enemies of mankind, 


most anxiong to injure the new 1618 only natural that they should be 


-born infant, and even the embryo. N umerous, therefore, are 
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the charms and rites concerned with the protection of mother and child against the attacks ot 
evil spirits. Fire,as already mentioned, is the most powerful weapon against the demons. 
Hence it is that tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother at childbirth, to scare 
away the evil spirits; and the people of the Hebrides, to protect the mother and child fron 
evil spirits, carry fre round them. The law of the Parsis (“ Sad Dayv,’’ ch. 16) requires ‘ that, 
when a woman becomes preguant iz a house, it is necessary to make an endeavour so that there 
may be a continual fre in that house, and to maintsina good watch overit, And, when the 
child becomes separate from the mether, itis ueecssary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days — they burn a fire it would be better — so tha: the demons and fiends may not be able 
todo any damage and harm. . . . During forty divs itis not proper that they should leave 
the child alone ; and it is also not proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling, or cast her eyes upon a hill,” The threshold is, like the cross-roads, 
« favourite haunt of the evil spirits. Hence a bride, also, is forbidden ~- in India as well as 11 
ancient Rome — to tread upon a threshold. The demons are naturally as opposed to marriage 
as they are to childbirth. and at all marriage ceremouies great care has to be taken to protect the 
bridal pair, especially the bride, fromm attacks of the demons. Hence tle burning of lamps at 
Chinese weddings, and perhaps the carrying of fre behind the bridal procession In ancient 
India. Thelaw of the Parsis has its exact counterpart in Scandinavia, where, untila child i- 
baptized, the fire must never be let out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant, and a 
live coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be churched (Tylor, Vol. II. p. 195). The 
custom of keeping a light burning in the lying-in room is still practiced in Germany, as it was m 
ancient Rome. In ancient India the rule was to keep a fire burning near the door of the lying-im 
room in which mustard seeds and rice-chaff were sacrificed every morning and evening for ten 
days. Visitors, too, were requesied to throw mustard seeds aud rice-chaff into the fire, before 
entering the room. 


Among the rites performed for the welfare of the new-born infant isthe first feeding. 
The child is made to taste honey and milk from a golden spocn. Gold was frequently used at 
auspicious rites by the ancient Hindus, and was also worn asan amulet for long life. “ The 
gold which is born from fire, the immortal, they bestowed upon the morials. He who knows 
this deserves it ; of old age dies he who wears it,” It seems tome highly probable that the 
auspiciousness of gold is due to its supposed origin from fire. ‘* The seed of Agni” (Fire) isa 
frequent designation of gold, As fire could not be worn as an amulet, gold was used instead. 


The first name given toa child is to be kept secret. Only the parents may know it. 
For according to Hindu notions, demons and wizards have no power over a person unless they 
know his name. This custom of concealing the baptismal name is also found among other 
peoples, e. g., the Abyssinzans. 


The chapter of children’s diseases is as large in medical witchcraft as in modern medical 
science, and in the Hindu charms we find numerous names ofdemons to whom the various diseases 
ef children are ascribed. One of these demons is called the ‘* Dog-demon,”’ and is said to 
vepresent epilepsy (though the barking dog would remind us rather of whooping cough). When 
a boy was attacked by the dog-demon, he was first covered with a net, aud a gong was beaten 
orabellrung. Then the boy was brought into a gambling-hall, — not, however, by the door, 
but by an opening made in the roof, — the hall was sprinkled with water, the dice cast, the bey 
laid on his back on the dice, and a mixture of curds and salt poured over him, while again a 
gong was beaten. The curds and salt were poured onthe boy, whilea charm was recited which is 
only partly intelligible: “‘ Kirkura, Sukirkura, Kirkura who binds the boys. . . . O fine- 
haired doggy, let him loose, let him loose, chat! . . . go away, dog . . . letthe dog 
eat a dog, not a human being, chat! . . .* Todrive evil demons away by means of loua 
noises, such as the beating of a gong, was a device frequently resorted to im ancient Hindu 
rites; andas Mr. Crooke (“ Folklore of Northern India,” i, 168) tells us, bells and drums are 
still used in India as scarers of demons, “So, the Patari priest in Mirzapur and many classes 
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of asceties throughout the country carry bells and rattles made of iron, which they move as 
they walk to scare demons. . . . This also accounts for the music played at weddings, 
when the young pair are in special danger from the attacks of evil spirits. At many rites it is 
the rule to clap the hands at a special part of the ritual with the same parpose,” Why the 
ceremony should take place in the gambling-hall is not quite clear, unless it be that the dice 
were considered as demons. In the epic literature we mect with two of the dice, who are 
represented as evil demons. But the casting of dice oecnrs also asa kind of oracle in the ancien; 
sacrificial ritual of the Hindus, and this may account for the demoniacal or religious character 
of the dice, Interesting is the practice of bringing the child into the hall throngh an opening 
in the roof, that is, not by the door. To enter a house by any other opening but the door seems 
to be a means of eseaping the demons who are haunting the threshold. Thus, according to a 

German superstition, it is eonducive to the health of a child to lift iv owt of the window when 
it is taken to church to be baptized. 





Demons are not only expelled by fire, strong smells and Tond noises, hut also by the use of 
more material weapons. Thas, at an ancient Hindn wedding pointed chips of wood or arrow- 
heads were shot into the air with the following imprecation against the demons: “] pierce 
the eyes of the Rakshas (devils} who roam about the bride as she approaches the wedding fire ; 
may the Lord of the Demons bestow welfare on the bride!” A staff alsu is { requently used 
for driving away the evil spirits. It has been shown by Professor U, Oldenherg (Religion des 
Veda, pp. 492 ff.) that the staff which ascetics and other holy persons are required to carry 
was originally intended as a weapon against the demons, In order to insure good Juck every- 
where, an ancient Hindu manual of sorcery advises a man always to carry au oleander staff which 
has been consecrated by sacrifices and sacred hymns. If he wishes that a certain town or 
village or house or stable should not be entered by hostile persons, he should draw a cirele with 
his staff, thinking of the place he wishes to protect, aud no such person wild be able to enter 
the place. 


Of course, the ancient Hindus knew that some maladies and derangements of the human 
body were not caused by any mysterious power; they knew that wounds were inflicted by 
weapons, they knew something about the effects of poison, and had an ides that certain diseases 
were caused by animals, such as worms. But in ancicn¢ India, as well as in German popular 
superstition, the term “worms” includes all kinds of reptiles, and snakes and worms are not 
Kept very distinct. Moreover, all kinds of diseases were ascribed to worms. And both worms 
and snakes are actually considered asa kind of demoniacal beings. The im precations against 
worms are therefore not very different from the charms against the demons. Thus we read ina 
charm against worms: “The worm which is in the entrails, and he that is in the head, likewise 
the onethat isin the ribs: . . . the worms do wecrush with this charm. The worms that 


are within the mountains, forests, plants, cattle, and the waters, those that have settled in our 
bodies, all that brood of the worms do T smite,” 


In @ charm against worms in children it is said: “ Slay the worms in this }e y, O Indra, 
lord of treasures! Slain are al] the evil powers by my fierce imprecation! Jims. that moves 


about in the eyes, that moves about in the nose, that gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm 
do wecrush. Slain is the king of the worms, 


worm, with him his mother is slain, his 
male worms, and of all the femal 
faces with fire.” 


aud their viceroy also is slain, Slain is the 
brother slain, his sister slain. . » . OF all the 
€ worms do I split the heads with the stone, I} burn their 


This fierce imprecation ig accompanied by a rite symbolical of the destruction of worms m 


the patient. An oblation of black Jentils, mixed with roasted worms and with ghee, is offered 
in the fire. Then the sick child is placed upon the lap of its mother, and with the bottom of 
Bi peatle heated in the fire and greased with butter, the palate of the child is warmed by thrice 
pressing upon it Then a mixture of the leaves of a horse-raddish tree and butter is applied, 
and three times seven dried roots of andronogon muricatus are given to the child. unon whom 
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water is poured. The words of the charm leave no doubt that not only intestiual diseases but 
also pains of the head and the eyes, etc., areascribed to worms. Tlus, German popular medicine 
knows of a “‘finger-worm” as the causer of whitlow (panarieium), and even spasm in the stomach 
is ascribed to a worm, the so-called ‘“‘ heart-worm’” (Herwruriz). As the Hindu charm mentions 
a worm “that gets to the middle of the teeth,” so worms are believed to be the cause of toothache 
in almost every part of the world, ‘‘Ifa worm eat the tecth,” says one of the prescriptions in 
an English Leech Book, ‘‘take holly rind over a year old and root of carline thistle, boil in hot 
water, hold in the mouth as hot as ithou hottest may.’’ In Madagascar the sufferer from 
toothache is said to be “ poorly through the worm” (W. G. Black, Fulk-Medieine, pp. 32 f.), 
In a French charm against toothache it is said: “Si cest une goutte de sang, elle 
tombera ; si vest un ver, il mourra.” In Germany a suiferer from toothache will gu toa 
pear-tree, walk three times round it, and say: ‘‘ Pear tree, 1 complain to thee, three worms 
sting me, the one is gray, the other is blue, the third is red — I wish they were all three dead.” 
The circumambulation of the tree here alluded to has its parallel iu the circamambulation 
of the fire and other sacred objects, which forms an essential part in the magic rites and 
religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. 


An important chapter in ancient Hindu witcheraft is that of the so-called “ women’s 
rites,” or the charms and rites connected with sexual love. This chapter may well be treated 
as an appendix to medical witchcraft. “ Liebeswahnsinn — Pleonasmus, Liebe tst ja selbst ein 
Waknsinn,” says Heine, and to the primitive mind sexual love is indeed only a kind of mania, 
or mental deranzement. Hence the love charms are only one class of medical charms. As 
herbs are used to allay disease, so are various kinds of plants used to arouse love in men or 
women. Thus a man who wishes to secure the love of a woman istold to tie to his little finger 
an amulet of licorice-wood and recite the charm: ‘*This plant is born of honey, with honey do 
we dig for thee. Of honey thou art begotten, do thou make us full of honey! Az the tip of 
my tongue may I have honey, at my tongne’s root the sweetness of honey! In my power alone 
shalt thou then be, thou shalt come up tomy wish! . , . Iam sweeter than honey, fuller 
of sweetness than licorice. Mayest thou, without fail, long for me alone, as a bee for a branch 
full ofhoney! I have surrounded thee with a clinging sugar-cane, to remove aversion, so that 
thou shalt not be averse to me !” 


Most of the love charms, however, are not so “‘ sweet,” but have more in common with the 
fierce imprecations used for hostile sorcery. The following words are addressed toa plant 
(andropogon aciculatus, according to one authority), to arouse the passionate love of a woman: 
‘“Clinging to the ground thou didst grow, O plant, that produces bliss for me; a hundred 
branches extend from thee, three and thirty grow down from thee: with this plant of a thou- 
sand leaves thy heart doI parch. Thy heart shall parch with love for me, and thy mouth 
shall parch with love forme! lLanguish, moreover, with love for me, with parched mouth 
pass thy days! Thou that causest affection, kindlest love, brown, lovely plant, draw us 
together; draw together yonder woman and myself, our hearts make the same !” 

To secure the love of her husband, and to become victorious over a rival or co-wife, a 
woman had to perform the following rite. In the morning of an auspicious day, she goes toa 
spot where a Clypea hernandifolia grows, scatters three times seven barley corns around it, and 
says, ‘‘ If thon belongest to Varuna, I redeem thee from Varuna; if thou belongest to Soma, 
I redeem thee from Soma.’’ Next morning she digs the plant up, saying the following charm : 
“Tdig up this plant, the most potent of herbs, by which a rival woman may be overcome, by 
which a husband may be entirely won, O thou plant with erect leaves, who art auspicions, 
victorious, and powerful! Blow away my rival, make my husband mine alone! Superior am 
1,O superior plant, superior to the highest. Now shall my rival be inferior to the lowest! 
I do not even mention her name, nor does she care forme. To the very farthest distance let 
us banish the rival!” Then she cuts the root of the plant in two, and ties the two pieres to 
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See ee ee ed ee Cnn enter ten, 
ee « * 
cera a aa ee t, art overpowering. Having both 

Se as, overpowering, and thou, O plant, ' pane 

i are “st ae — us eee ae vival!” With the parts of the woot tied to her 
wae . er Se her husband, pronouncing the charm: ‘‘ About thee I have placed the 
peor does plant, upon thee placed the very overpowering one. May thy mind run after 
over ’ : len 1? 
me as a calf after the cow, as water along its course ! 





Not only to secure love, but generally to obtain mastery over eg aia — the 
ancient Hindus also availed themselves of a deviec to which we find inter ae parallels among 
many other nations. He who wanted to get a person into his ae ek Hd to make an 
image of the person (either of clay or of metal), place his foot on the — : 1@ Image, and 
mutter certain charms. Or he might make sueh an Image of dough (using our of black rice), 
rub it with mustard oil, cut off the limbs, and sacrifice the image iu fire. But the heart he 
must eat himself, else the person would die. A woman who wishes to arouse the love of a 
man performs the following rite: She throws beans npon the head of Ho person whose love 
is desired. Then the pomts of arrows are kindled and cast in every direction about the effigy 
of the desired person, its face fronting towards the performer. At the same time she recites 
the charm: “This yearning love comes from the Apsaras, the victorious, vubued with 
victory. Ye gods, send forth the yearning love; may yonder man burn after, me : ete. A 
man also, who wishes to secure the affections of a woman, uses for this purpose an efligy of the 
desired person. And by means of a bow which has a bowstring of hemp, with an arrow whose 
barb is a thorn, whose plume is derived from an owl, whose shaft is made of black wood, 
he pierces the heart of the effigy, reciting a fierce imprecation. 


Similar magic rites are performed by a king in order to get rid of an enemy, when not 
only the image of the enemy, but even images of elephants, horses, carmagres and goldiers 
are made of dough and sacrificed in the fire. In Bengal “a person sometimes takes 2, bamboo 
which has been used to keep down a corpse during cremation, and, making a bow and arrow 
with it, repeats incantations over them. He then makes an image of his enemy in clay, and 
lets fly an arrow into this image. The person whose image is thus picreed is said to be imme. 
diately seized with a pain in his breast” (W. Crooke, Pupular Reliyion of Northern India, 
ne 279). In the Pitt-Rivers collection in the University Museum at Oxford, there is an 
interesting specimen of a wax image which ] as been used for witcheraft parpores in Singapore, 
aud a clay image which was used with no friendly purpose only a few years ago — in Nngland, 
To injure persons by making images of wax, melting them over a slow five, ov piercing them 
with needles, was a common practiee both in ancient Rome and in Germany. In Kngland, too, 
as Sir George Mackenzie wrote in 1678, ‘* Witches do likewise torment mankind, by making 
images of elay or wax, and when the witches prick or punce these Images, the persons whom 
these images represent do find extreme torment, which doth not proceed frow any influence 
these images have upon the body tormented, but the devil doth by natural means raise these 
torments in the person tormented, at the same very time that the witches do prick or punee, 
or hold to the fire these images of clay or wax” (Black, Folk-Jedivine, pp. 19 £). 


Another kind of hostile gor 
by means of nail-parings, hair, 
wishes to injure. N 


cery which the ancient Hindus shave with other peoples is that 
or even the dust taken from the footprint of 4 
ail-parings are deseribed in the sacred books 
of sorcerers. Among the Southern Slavs (aceording to Dr, 
used to drive a person mad, while girls use nail 
mischief done by demons and sorcerers, 
enttings and nail-pairings. That a per 
belief found in Germany, in Australi 


he person one 
of the Parsis us the weupons 
Krauss) nail-parings are sometimes 
-parings to gain the love of wyouth. To prevent 
Hindus are very careful about the disposal of hair- 
son may be injured by meddling with his footprints, is a 
a, and is met with in Northern Tudia at the present day 
(Grooke, ii, 280). In ancient India, a man who wished to secure the love of a woman 
was recommended to take some dust from her footprints and sacrifice it in the fire, chanting a 
certain cham, 
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In all these customs, where persons are believed to be inflaenced by some act performed 
either with the image of the person, or with some part of his body, we see the working of the 
association of ideas. However unreasonable it may seem to us that a person should feel the 
effect of an injury done to his effigy or to his nail-parings, it is perfectly in accordance with the 
reasoning of primitive people, If a savage were told to swallow a pill to be cured ofa headache, 
he would probably consider it as exactly parallel to wearing an amulet on one part of the body 
against an ailment in another part. Even the belief in demons as the cause of disease has 
nothing surprising even in our days — only we have to think not of those diseases the causes 
of which have been cleared up by medical science, but of nervous diseases which are almost 
as mysterious to the modern physician as they were to the ancient medicine-man. As the 
sphere of knowledge extends, that of superstition becomes more and more limited. But 
‘ superstition” is only a relative term. What we call superstition to-day was actual belief — 
based on reasoning as much as our own beliefs — in the days of our forefathers. 


The psychological process by which people arrived at these so-called superstitions is mucli 
the same everywhere. Our investigation has proved that all the features of witchcraft folk-lore 
which we find in other parts of the world recur again in ancient India. This is one more prool 
of what all ethnological and ethno-psychological studies tend to teach, — that mankind is the 
same all over the globe and that one law rules the human mind, just as, despite all differences 
of colour and skulls, the human body shows the same characteristics, and is subject to the same 
trials and dangers in all parts of the world. I began by saying that we may find the begin- 
nings of religion and rudiments of science in the crude notions of primitive people about man 
and Nature; I conclude by saying that the religious beliefs and superstitious customs of pri- 
mitive people are, after all, the foundation on which our own morality, our laws and social 
snstitutions are based. In fact, there is no safer foundation, no grander hope for the future 
development of morality and the higher civilization which is to come, than the knowledge and 
the consciousness of the unity of mankind — the precious lesson taught by anthropology and 
ethnology. 





MISCELLANEA. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MANAVA OR well known that the ritual works of the Manava 
MAITRAYANIYA SUTRAS. school are among the oldest and most important 
works for the study of the ancient Hindu ritual. 


AN APPEAL. as well as for that of the history of the Vedic 


Dr. Frreprica Knaver, Professor m the 
University of Kiew, Russia, who has lately pub- 
lished an excellent edition of the Manavagrihya- 
stitra, has in preparation a critical edition of 
the Srautasatra of the same school, He has 
copied and collated all MSS. of the text and 
commentaries which were accessible to him, but 
unfortunately the materials for his task are still 
insufficient. More good manuscripts of the 
Manava (Maitrayaniya) Srautasiira and its 
commentaries are wanted. Such manuscripts 
are likely to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Gujarét, and to the north as far as Benares, 
especially in Benares itself, probably also in 
Khandés. They are likely to be found 
especially among the Modha-Brahmanss. It is 


schools. 


Pandits and Hnelish scholars and officials in 
India will, therefore, earn the gratitude of all 
Sanskrit scholars, if they will take the trouble tu 
search for manuscripts of the Minava or Maitrd- 
yantya Sétras (both Srautaséira and Grikya- 
stiira, commentaries thereon, and Prayégas or 
Paddhatis) and communicate with Professor 
Knaner about anything found. Professor 
Knauer is prepared to buy any original 
manuscripts of the above description or to 
pay for trustworthy copies. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to Professor F. Knauer, 
Univrersitetskij] Epensk 15,in Kiew, Russia. 


THE HDITOR. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SPITTLE. 
I. In, when rinsing the teeth with charcoal m 
the mornings, any one spits on aroad, the Telugus 


say, he is sure to be laid wp with a sharp attack of 
feverfortwo orthree days ifthespittle is trodden 
upon. So every one is advised, if he wants te 


84 . 

2 

avoid the ailment, to have the marks of his spittle 
at once removed by sprinkling water on them. 

II. When a person is liberal in giving or 
spends money as fast as it comes, or, as the Telugu 
expression! runs, if money does not stay in his 
hand, he is advised by his relatives to spit on the 
palm of his hand when he gets up early in. the 
morning. They believethat money will stick to 
him in the same manner as does the spittle. 


M. N. VENKETSWAMI. 





PRAYER OF THE DRINKERS OF HEMP-JUICE, 


Bijiys? Mata, gun ki data, 

Jin rakke putr ko mata ! 

Charhdé gydn: utardé dhydn ! 

Sukkhé piys, miharban ! 

Wahin jhandé: wahin nishdn! 

Jé kavé sukkhé ki bad, 

Us ké bap billd; us ki min gadh, 

Phiré sukkhé kt ladé lads! 

Bhang kahé, so baéwaré! 

Bijtya kahé, so hitrda ! 

Térd ndm Kamldpati, 

Rahé nain bharpir ! 

Sddhén pt, santin pt, pt kanwdr Ganhdt ! 

J6 két Bijiyd ki nindiyd karé, wsé hdd 

Malka mat! 
O Mother Bijiya, giver of (all) good qualities, 
Cherish thou us as (doth) a mother her son! 
With thy attack (cometh) wisdom: with thy 
retreat (cometh) meditation ! 

Drink the hemp-juice, my friend ! 

There is honour; there is glory ! 
Who doth evil to the hemp-juice, 


May his father become a catiand his mother 
a she-ass, 


To wander laden with the hemp-juice! 

Who calleth thee bhang is a fool! 

Who calleth thee Bijiya is a liar! 

Thy name is Kamlapati (Narayana), 

That dwelleth with thy eyes filled (with 
delight) ! 

Saints drink thee, sages drink thee, {Kan- 
hayya (Krishna) drink thee! 

Who speaketh evil of Bijiyd, him wil 
Mother Kalk4 (Durg4) destroy, 

CHAINA Matin P. N. and Q. 1883. 
a a th 
1 Chatiulo dabbu nitucadu. 


2 [In the word Bijiya is an evident play on the name 
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He : ———— 
WORSHUTP OF NARSINGH IN KANGRA. 
Wine the patient to he eured, or the chéld, 
keeps shivering and shaking with the force of the 
spirit in him, the batiré sings the following incan. 
tations, accompanying himself on. the dépatrg — 
Refrain. 

Meéré Narsinghd, Naratijauniyd bard ! 

Birds mohe boliydts 5 bare madht béliydy : 

Birdie mihéd bali jag sive; 

Méré Nursiighd hil Naratijaniyd jt! 





Bhdi Garh Mathrd bich janmen, Gokal ld sf 


cuter red. 
Ii. 
Bhit Basudév dit. bdlukyd, Jdésddhdn dtd 
jiyd! 
Vf. 
Jitht koawdvidis khaniydi, bith biasd téird ! 
LY. 
Ambir ambdtin, khddh, péhnanddi dé bdsd 
térd ! 
Vv. 
Paplén, palitei, maltiyd bisd lérd ! 
Vi 


Stht stht pagrt kunjdn dt kaylt gul bch 

marincie dil gens ! 
Rofrain. 

O my Narsiigh, O great Naraiijan ! 

O thou that hast captivated me: O thou 
that hes captivated me: O thou that hast 
captivated the whole world: © my Nar- 
singh! O my Gord Naranjan! 


O friend, born in the fort of Mathuré, thou 
didst become incarnate in Gokula. 
Tl. 
O friend, and son of Vasudéva, the child of 
Yasddha. 
IL]. 
Where the maids and virgins are, there is 
thy home. 
IV. 
Thy home is in the mangoes, young man- 
gous, In wells, and in tanks. 
v. 
Thy home is in the pipals, young pipals and 
Jasm i1es. 
Vi. 
Red and red is thy turban flowered and 
crested, fine the rohes on thy hody.? 
SARDARU BALnART in 2. N. and GQ, 1883. 


,asseeitethihsoametmaeinenen ea anemaammainemenanamaananamaeaaatiot tea 


8 [The above is evidently a song to Krishna, and as 
such is in some of its verses commonly sung all over the 
Panjab at tho Rds Lil4, which commemorates the dance 


of Krishna with tho (Opis. This mixing up of the 
‘plant, from which | Nrisinha. and Kyislaa avaldzan of Vishnu is very 
4 4 ie ‘ 

~~ Ep.] curious, — Tip, | 


Vijaya for Durg& and for the hemp 
the intoxzicant bhang is made, 


(x 
wt 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, Ph.D., C.LE., ICS. 
(Continued from p. 13.) 
B. — ADJECTIVES. 
1. Gender. 
217. In the formation of the feminine we find the same changes which we have already 
noticed in the case of substantives (vide §§ 184 and ff.). The following are examples :-— 


(a) Vowel Changes. 








} 
} Pee 
From Masculine. Feminine. 





| 12 
Ss) lokeut, little vee] SS Lobat 


= Zé 






r UY; new eon sos Be teu 
4t Ur, healthy ee Ste sa ar 
fs | 
2) wuhur, of somanyyears(=| wuhar 
the Persian alls sila; e. 9.5) 
ry 33 3 adé-wuhur, of two} 
years == Pers. &S Law g 3 di-| 
sala), | ; 
pe: if kétsur, brown se yi lS kdtsar 


$y! aputer 
33268 khéwar 


33s kudur, coarse, gross eee Dd kudar 


»/ . 
3° madur, proud = ws. vo| JO” madar 


x al 
a ox mudur, sweet ane aes ») a0 mudar 


./ 
aa satur, flat se. as wef =| phe Sater 
ad 


If dius sae ae] GT lat 


é 
a 
Compounds of ww) rost, deprived 
of, and rama sost, endowed with, 
Ce g.i— 
44d 
ies ri ; Do 5 zuvarost, lifeless va-|  Caawy 9 3 zuvarast 
/ 


md / ? 
—= p . rigasost, afflicted with]  rmuf 3) Tégasast 
sickness. 


ul aputur, childless ... ss. 
gare khéwur, left (not right)...| 








15 In the last syllable. 
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eS eee ere ee 
ee 

I a a 
ee 
From To | ee Sie a Oe Masculine. Feminine, 
ee ff 
wg Lg 52! apor, untrue, false ... ~+| Stl apes 
af bod, great... ane we , bad (obl, ax! baji) 
/ 
5S dor, hard... eae “s 3° dar 
Sigs khond, broken (of crockery) Sigs Khana 
lo“ 
Sf od, half eee saa has Of aed 
area 
hed) DOs ripe 200 eae ems ee 
f 
Be {807 much bee ane ome Pu fsar 
J / 
93 zor, deaf wae ove coef yb SET 
>’ / 
y*!ador, wet .,. was ous s3 ladur 
2. | +? A) 
220, Yo *) ¥4 (or = e)| zy vyoth, fat ... nee veel Sg uyeeth or veth 
(see below), ’ 
2 : >,/ f 
2 tu, yu = 4 ery patyum, last wee ve ak? pati 
Can” bo 
pity pethyum, upper .. ve. mers pethina 
4 / 
a3 talyum, lower ee aes rua taltne 
- 7 
Pie nebryuim, outer .,. seal S mebyrtin 
- re 
So also all ordinal numerals ag 
ad ” 
eo doywm, second ... ss} ad doytm 
bb . 
©" tyuth, bitter ve _ ith 
2 A 4 A 
Soe T O BP ed SOU, wealthy ~ « See gis $OU o 
eat dmrew ot bm 
i,3 . 
3 ATA nena 
bbe beb a. 
@ 3° L0th, beloved ee - a bY bth 
ae ar b 
A 4 yu, H 


b 
€) 540 myitth, sweet ose 


™ “4h 


#246 mith 
al 
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From To Masculine, | Feminine. 





b» s , 
¢) 325 zyuth, long is #45 2th 
Od 
ese phrylis, auspicious Eire? phrits 
v a od A * b& Fe] 
Prey) yo & ¥o J#9 dyér, rich eae eae > 20 dyor 
oo ff ; cal 
sxx! apaztyér, false ... 3 Lt apaziyér 
- Ff 
ste paziyGr, True — awe yf pazyor 
We find a double change in the following :— 
2 2 ae 
3— 6,44 J =o | gs séruy, all ... ose i os) soriy 


- 
Perfect participles in @«, -* dmué form their feminine as follows :— 


yes ssh - a A 2 Pa a 
Se gs youret | gr yémaits | nett o9 wilydmut, drunken... go 39 wélyémats 


(b) Consouantal Changes. 





od 34 See below. . | 
uS y z j See below. 
Js tJ See below. 
= * 
WS it @ ch S5J lik, small, young 6 0 em, & py lich 
: | 3 , 
46 ih a> chh 45 hokh, dry ‘ore wis wee) SE” hochh (not ¢ kachh) 
, : ) 
ata £ & ts oy) rut (>) rat) 16 ove a &> rats 
43 th 4> ish See below. | 
wy | wt See below. | 





Changes of both Consonants and Vowels. 


i a iE eee NNN Te tg 
Cet Are CC A 





Vowel Change. Consonantal Change. . | 
ees Sere eee 
<eewaeeaungmnamstemiamepntpinasianaaten tA ELTON A A 
1 A Baw 
i 4 174 Wn y ft | wie f dsdn, easy ... soe wy bat ason 
x A J 
2% — ¢ Jl ed Ue hul, oblique... bce ¢* ha; 


IF i) ; 
eS kumul, tender (of meat) e* kumaj 
oe 


- 16 See § 218, 2, (a). -- 
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arene wis sean 


watinereamaineaniinnnsiowete dally ued asad: meno orths! stint atterintauNaLeNESHHALAARUBIMhinell? Gull SAhetaknn ssh ue oer 
st RL meet 
an th ited 


Mile rhein 4 oe or mae 


fArriz, 1899, 


‘<a tr aaa 
Re 


mmanetar <(email ae MALLS he mkt teteh ners ton 


a aaa Ra ESAT TR a a ce 


Vowel Change. 


Consonantal Change. 





SS ee eg pee rg RT pee pe eee te me ee ad a ge PRET gg Onna a ete a Re er aaeeee Tsk, 


S56. | oe uS i; g ch 
od ae 
wn | of 
Jil tJ 
wn w f 


All genitival adjectives in 


& 


=~ Ul sO. Gs, 


2 
Slew dsondnuk, heavenly, 
of the heaven, § 198. 


ae 
o)y9 worud, second hus- 


band of one woman. 


a» f 
ePe nethanun, uaked ,,, 
” 


a 


a 
Uis nishul, soft, tender ... 


Mes shuhul, cold 


won Ome 


at 
Js» worul, red... 


eon 


> 
wsS kruhun, black 


ome 


So future participles active in is — awun (§ 24), Thus :—~ 


2 yo ye@ or 6 od 32 
wS J, a oh 

ae 

21U, Yu; => 4 J i ej 


olf 
wat} zalawun burning 


Ld de] 


PJ od 
W399 sdzawun, about to 
send. 


or syod, straight... 


ad rd 
Silo! adalyok, incomplete | 


ae yt dvyul, thin 


ete eee 


] 
J: 91} zduyul, soft (of cot- 
ton goods). 


a 
é law T amd nach 


/ 
DJ9 uredZ, & woman who 
has marricd twiee, 


et 
CPey nefhanan 


we 


22 
wrt furan 


wr 


Cu a * 
ae pishaz 


eo shuhaz 


- 
THI MOL, 
we 


nih 
wt ys feru han 
wat ait 


see 
wx} calawat 
“ 


ff op P 7 
95.9 Soeawai7 


si sys or sen 


7 
g's | udalech 
c rl duty 


ee) 1s edosy 


Ar SD iii rH ev iainiaaaaa death oniaeameammnanie a 


7 (This, I am now 
tte 


+ ‘ ae 
05 oa sozauan', (fem, 


W255" 


satisfied, is the eorrect spelling of the feminine, See note 39, § 83. ‘T'ho plural is (mase.) 


sézawaiie. Itis a noun of the second and third declensions, ] 


Apert, 1899.) 








Ate 


Yowel Change. 








Consonantal Change. 


ee EL Ve eu 
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All nouns in ef yuk, 


such as 


25 nyuk, lean «a 
445 kyuth, like what ?...| 

7 : , 
#5 yuth, like thiS sso os 


| 
, is yut, this much 
! 


aoe 


55 kit, how much? ... 


And so other pronominal adjectives of quantity. 





oa 52 
So eJ 
: 

_ 
Jt tJ 


rd 


og thod, high ... 





> = 


; ° 
j 
4 


PT py 


nd 


mee | 


oie sond, sign of genitive 


Si long, lame ... 


e 
iS ~« srog, cheap ... 


» fy 


warm 


Oe &e=? bochhi-hot, 


gry 


4, 
=) tof, Warm ace 


ae 
tame sot, slow ae 


aw 
<1 mot, mad ee 


LES Vel Wade: cee 
| a bd 

| em chhot, white 

H 


eS lot, light... 


* 
cy non, apparent ... 





wee 


hun- 





: 


- ‘2 
2535 godanyuk, first ...| 


| J nich 
- 





) « mérimond, beanti- 





oe 
gas godanich 


&=S hitsh 


_ A. 
5) be morimans 
- 


| of 
| pie sans 


: a lanj 18 
f 


| go sraj 


| gif Raj 


luke-| 


4 4? 
gitae sokha-baj 


ae 
| & %eF? bochhi-hais 


In 
. | é" tats 


/ 


é” sais 


L os 
| Eg mais 


f 
ete chhats 


f, 
6° lats 


f 
wes | GY NAR 
- 





18 Wade, land, 
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Serena SeAprmRnete Yolen stir Sk wt me om. de Mute km a Ihe ov gw Apna al He Seem oe een 
Atte neat RRA Wy tele Aanlaiedsmeivthurddeese fanaa ch one Wink Ab attpone Senate nsrenteany 
iabeatclioaneesnedebmtiRe rts, + watiiits wrkisteamdiais xilialieel scnesshpat dled, —e cele eee an 


Vowel Change, Consonantal Change. | 











‘ciahieeatenenabeeeet ed «om 4 ta. eee 


Data 
-* : 4 
w | OR, blind ean ems 4s) | (hE 
» fo 
oO) ron, footless ane was 8) ran 
2 / 
w4 ton, thin ea | GP tan 
a A Md ’. f A ‘ . : A, 
32 6 16 Lg Je J 598 hekanwél, able... cpm T iSa hekanwojar 


*” / f f 
* * A * CY ft ae 
J 3p Sai nahekanrwdl, unable wy { pres na hekanwojan 
tad sm -) 


pine “  e A 
wn JR | wsiON nundbin, pretty...) gy lod neondbon 
1 7 os 
wor mydn, my... veel gay ba on tO 
Od 
r A ] 1 T ah 
Os E- pron, Ol aoe eH eI ae pron 
a? 
* $, ; 1” 
18, yu eeu cee J i aJ J yt) ny ll, blue al wee ge my 
ol 





218. Many adjectives remain unchanged in the feminine: amongst these may be 
noticed :— 


/ 
(1) Loan-words, e. g., Persian adjectives in y!o ddr, y@ hdr, and 98 yar. 


/ f * 
(2) Words ending in % lad, endowed with; « g., Wo Ts dddi-lad, from oxo ddd 
pain, ” _ / 
(3) Words ending in’ + a; ¢. g, 33) buda, old ; sR muda, negligent ; slr bale, 
young, 
# mS a o 
(4) Others, such as: &=? bochh, hungry; SF gob, heavy ; eS got, turbid; wl jaa, 
/ ft ae, wt 
good; #F* yachh, bad ; J Ss kangal, poor ; us Peas hanjis, stingy ; JS katdl, 


a = ” 
vile; 5 kob, hump-backed ; wy! byun, separate ; cg lt? Léwai, careless; J lye: 
A . Fs a 7 
behvdl, home-heeping ; 9!) ali niladrdv, gadding about; “© mot, fat; ““ 


mond, blunt ; e“* sum, smooth ; ron sundar, beautiful. 


; 2. Declension. 
219. Adjectives are declined, in the masculine, according to the 2nd declension, and ia 


the feminine according to the 3rd20; the sound-changes already described, taking effect as usual ; 
2 / 2 / / ' 
¢gJ! ur, healthy, pl. m, 9! ari;wt on, blind, w! any. Compounds ending in lad, endowed 


tee ee 
18 Elmslie, raun, 
ID 


™ [The author says the 4th declension, but this is not correct, Wade rightly giyos an oxample, J Jo womtl, 


red, im which the feminine is declined according to the 3rd declengion. ] 
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raameenemmnininsenetatenerramstn sun nMt 








—_ 











a —_———a 














——— 


with (see § 218), and loan-words, are the only ones which are declined according to the first 


7, 7 f e + a * 
declension. Loan-words are more often not declined; ¢. g., > | tile wles wairdn jdyi andaryin a 
” 


e é 
desert place (on the other hand, with the same word used as a substantive, we have wily 3 o | 


‘7 
ed 
3! akis vaironis andar, in a desert) ; > ack sate J isis le 33 is sie iphone Set yinis muskin 


mondi (mond, a widow) érdv sdrenay handi khota hai by this poor aoe more pad been cast in 
than by all. 


220, As the Locative has merely the Dative forms to which a postposition is attached, and 


a3 the postposition is given only once (after the noun) and is not repeated, it may be said that 
J 


an adjective agreeing as an attribute with a noun in the Locative is put in the Dative; e¢. ¢., urs 


if 2. SF ro “ 
39! (yta0} radis (dat. masc. of wy rut, good) zaminis andar, in the good land, But if we 
gf 
ask ‘in what land does this plant grow ?’ and reply ‘in the good,’ we must, of course, say, Lr? J 


ae 3 
yl raits andar. 


Hxramples, 
? ra “ gt . i : / 
wy rué (yy rad), good; Dat. cx) ratis, abl. 43, raif, voc. 445 , rait; fem. gy rais, pl. 
; ; cael -” 
#2 ratsg* 


rs a 
Wi ¢ gdtul, clever ; fem. nom. pl. ¢> S gafijre 

- : “56 * ae r Aes 
Jot} nytil, blue; Dat. sg. (§ 218, 2 (e) ) tai nilis ; fem. ev ny; pl. te? afi. 

2 = # md oe 
[j9~ siz (aorist 3rd. sg. of wjs~ sézun), (he was) sent; pl, 59~ siizt (they were) sent; 
f » 
fem. sg. jo siz; pl 83 séaq (cf. §§ 90 and 214, 5).] 


/ 


@ ”*” ag a $ hed f = & 
pl. jp sdiz'-meit, or (contracted) “5 5~ siiz-maii; Instr. 
- ” - 


toi suz-mut, sent ; 
/ ad / * , f/f f . f ; 
pl. yoy siz-maiyau ; [fem. sg. a 3a" stiz-mats ; pl. #=* B59 s0za-maisa {<* mats is treated 
ff 
as a monosyllable, hence pl. 4° maisa, not matsg). 
2 of / . f / 
9S kor (wS karun, to make), (he was) made; pl. _»S kari; fem. sg. oS har; pl. 8,5 hare 


{3rd declension) (cf. § 90). sa 
ve yt kor-nvut, made; pl. = kari-mazi ; fem. sg. e255 kar-mats; pl. das ss kare~ 


Matsa. 
a / a 
yt és, (he) was; pl. uxt dst; fem. sg. wt ds; pl. duet dsa (ef. § 90). 


” / : d f : ff , 
rene 5 és-mut, been; pl. ee T dst-mai? ; fem. seg. aent is-mats; pil. dax® Ane asq~ 


maisa|. 


std sof > 
god} dII5S 43) a&SJs dilaki rati khazdae andarg ont of the good treasure of the heart. 
ba ges 


1 /The vowel in this adjective is a rery obscure one, and it is also written rai throughout (see § 219, 2 (a3 1] 
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Aa th eI SA, ANN, NRE NRE eI NN et ili LR 
= Se ne ae sPRaNTDntintannemeese 


423 46:55 tréyami doha, on the third day. 





/ / / : 
05! ope 3 ur Slat ae 'y vatis mukhtakis taléshes andar, in the search of a good pear: op 


tis 
gail (hb cr di aiae ut 'y vratis mukhta-sandis taldshas andar, 


Ps 4 ue 
rs 55 & yeh Pe os! at Yarisalamachyé kéryé, O Daughters of Jerusalem (Luke, xxiii, 28), 


3. Comparison. 
221. There are no special forms in Kaémirt for the Comparative and Superlative. 
“ 222, The Comparative is Sa peestee by means of the Positive, or by means of the Persian. 


Comparative words ae behtar, better ; 853 wx buzurgier, greater, ete, The adjective receives g 


= “a fs * 
comparative force by means of the particle aks khota, compared with, 2F. g., 33 A 9.) SAA dla 
myani khota zérévar, stronger than I. 


This particle is properly a substantive in the ablative, and therefore governs the noan with 
which comparison is made, in [oblique form of] the genitive in 3—>- *. For the samo reason the 
possessive pronouns must be used instead of the personal oncs. [Sometimes tho sign of the 
genitive ig omitted, leaving only the oblique form. } 


Hxamples. 

(¢} Substantives : re $ Odaw Be linet sida sandt khoia, than the master: ; wt 
aid sais isaren handi khota, than sparrows. ala Ala. héla khota, bit., a8 compared 
with the condition (of), is also used; e. F-5 aA ad la aig’ uhandt hdla hota, 
than you. With infinitive ase aig’ kheng &hota, than the cating, than food. 

(4) Adjectives: aie asi8$ godaniki khota, than the first (se, 23 faréd, deception). 

(e} Pronouns; aid 41 Qe midnt khote, than me; Pree ying tihandt khota, than 


RA 
them ; aid saa panam khota, than self ; ais, ts tame khota, than her. 


Pd 
&43 tame 
te amt 
(2) Phrases: aid Ai tams khoia, by so rouch more ; BRP khoda at, than 
2 yumi { 
on 


that, this, 


228. In interrogative Sentences, the interrogative particle dis king (=: the Latin am) is 


/ sf 
ased; 6, g., USra ais 
the temple ? 

424. The Super ative ; 


wo ef dae ne kus ehhu bod, son king hatter, which is great, the gold or 


| i is expressed by strengthening the positive with some word signify- 
tng ‘very’; or by 443 khote with ¢¢ 4 tae 86) ty (more than all): oy by means of the word 44¢ 


» /s 


hyuh: or ig to be gathered from the meaning of the passage; ¢, g,, a bean om i &3 | aa kt 
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godanyuk ia bod hukm chhu yuhay, this indeed is the first and great commandment; Kg ee 


/# /s fF 
$3) GA godd (ob lee kus chhu sdrenay-handi khota boda, who is a greater than all; t, ¢., the 


greatest ? Ears wy rut hyuh, the best (Luke, xv. 22). 

225. The idea ‘much’ with a comparative is expressed by sly; riydda; @. Gus ay 33 3) aid 
hota giydda rut, much better than ; ‘how much?’ is expressed by 55 kit 3 @ ges Py w 5S 
kit dthtar, bow much better? ; 

226, Ifan adjective inacase other than the nominative Is put in tLe ccmpaz ative degree 
this is done by repeating it ; e, g., 55 kee! ka! 23 had Pe, bead ais panantkochht lirak ta baji 
6aji karak, I will pull down my barns aa Saad greater ? : " 

This doubling is also used for strengthening the positive ; &. g., wy Les ra 8 tad bad’ nishdn, 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE GUREZI DIALECT OF SHINA. 


BY J. WILSON, LC. 5. 
Preface by G. A. Grierson. 


L rrust that the following account of a very little-known language, which has come into my 
possession during the progress of the Linguistic Survey of India, will be of interest to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary. 


Owing to the great variety of shades of vowel sounds which we meet with in dialects in and 
near the Hindi Kush, it has been found necessary to depart somewhat from the system of 
transcription used in this publication for representing the Dévanigari alphabet in the Roman 
character. This has been found unavoidable, but it is hoped that Mr, Wilson’s remarks on 
pronunciation will prevent any difficulty being experienced, 


The valley known in English as Gurais and in Persian as Guréz, is called by its inhabitants 
Gorai. It is about five miles long by half a mile broad, and contains some six villages with a total 
population of perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 souls. The people call themselves Dards,! the principal 
inhabitants being oun by tribe Their language is a dialect of Shina, and is said to be most closely 
connected with those spoken in Chilis, Kané, and Dras, Although Gorai is within thirty miles of the 
Kashmir Valley, with which it communicates by the Rizdiangan Pass, 11,€00 feet above the sea, the 
dialect is quite different from Kagmiri, — so different that an inhabitant of Gorai and a Kagmiri, 
each speaking only his own mother tongue, would be quite unintelligible to each other? It is very 
much simpler than Kasmiri, having far fewer inflections, and is even simpler than Panjabi or Urdu, 
which it resembles in structure and syntax, though the vocabulary and inflections are almost entirely 
diferent, 


The dialect frequently employs the sound of the sibilant in the word ‘ pleasure,’ 7. e., the French 
j, which is transcribed zh in the system of transliteration adopted for this article. We also meet the 
hali-pronounced uw and 7 at the end ol a word which are so common in Kashmiri, and which are also 


eR 





1 So spelt by Drew. Mr. Wilson spells the word Dard, 

2 This tribe is not mentioned by Drew. Iam indebted to Mr. Wilson for the information. 

2 The relationship between Shina and Kaémiri is a question which has not yet been definitely settled. Suffice 
it to say that there is a stock of vocables which are common to the two languages, and which are not met in any 
Indian languages, or in any of the other so-called Dard languages. Ox the other hand, the grammatical structures 
of the two languages are widely different. ' 
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Si Sash a Oa eC wR sinnamenper eects eee 
A CC Ts enon an ene 
acti ree a et ; 
found in some of the languages of Eastern Hindustan, These are represented by small letters above 
the line; thus Gu, came; ddw%, a bullock ; a@shrpi, horses. 





The only work which gives any account at all of the dialect of Gur % is Dr. Leitner’s Language 
and Races of Dardistan, Lahore, 1377, which contains afew dialogues in Gardai (p. 41), Lhese 
have been reprinted in the same author’s Hunza and Nagyr Handbook, Caleutta, 1889, 


The information hitherto available regarding this interesting dialect being so scanty, [ have the 
greater pleasure in being ab‘e to give here the folowing notes on the Granunar of the language, for 
which I am indebiel to the kindness of Mr. J. Wilson, 1.0.8. f am also indeb‘ed to the Same 
gentleman for much of the information contained in the preceding remarks, and for the translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal son, which is annexed, Ie wishes it to be understood that the notes are 
rough ones, and do not pretend to be either compiete or very accurate, 


Pronunciation. 


A final w is sometimes distinctly pronounced, is sometimes hardly audible, and is sometimes not 
heard at all, So alsoa final’. Thus, bucu, Dud, or det, all (mase. sing.), ashipi ov dship*, horges 
(mase. pl.). 

Pronounce: — 


as the uw in nut. 


s 


as the a in het. 


Sy Ne 


as the a in all, 
as the a in father. 


Qi 


as the e in met, hen. 
as the same sound lengthened ; the e in there, as pronounceil by a Scotchman, 
is the ordinary long @, pronounced like the a in mate. 


is the short sound of the foregoing, pronounced something like the ¢ in the French 
word était, 


Om WE BG tae 


eS, 


as the 7 in pin. 


Sai 


as the ¢ in pique. 


SI 


is the second o in promote. 


is the short sound of the preceding. It is the first 9 in promote, and is the o in the 
French word votre, as distinguished from wdétre. 

isthe oin hot. 

as in German, 

as the w in full, 

as the u in rude, 


o 


2 ©: Or 


bd) 


The ligatured letters kh and qh represent e and ¢ respectively, When not ligatured, they 
represent the well-known Dévanigari letters. The mark % over a vowel nasalixes it, Other letters 
are pronounced as in India, The compound ts Teprescuts a single letter, such as we meet in Marathi, 


Pushtd and Kagmiri, 
Article. 


The definite article “the ” is not expressed, but the indefinite article “a” ig generally expressed 
by adding e&, tk, or ak to the noun, ¢, g., 


bazi ché-ah, a tall woman. 
gav-tk, & Cow. 


Aprin, 1€99.) 
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entertains 
ooo RR ER RT 


Mase. 


musha 
bal 

malu 
“ab 
puch 

ENB 

dont 
batso 
karailu 
rand 

sk Yi} 

aship 
chhatilu 
chhal 
pushy 
muzh 
koko 
biru 

biru aship 


man, pl. mushé. 
boy, pl. dal. 


father. 


son, 
brother. 

bul.ock, pl. doze. 

calf, 

rani. 

lamb, m. and f, 

m. and f, dog. 

m. and f. horse. 
he-goat. 

kid, m. and f. 

cat, pL. pashé, 

rat, pl. muUche. 

cock, pl. kokot. 

mate. 

male horse, pl. dshipz. 


fags ae ge eee 
Orner Nouns (GENDER NOT ASCERTAINED, UNLESS SPECIALLY STATED). 


vot 

khwon 

tom 

bat 

gtr 

sure 

yun 

tar 

azhu 

hin 

mos 

dés 

rats 

pichih m. 
ph ipht f, 
dad. ry) m, 
dadth Ee 
bring 

hong 

mots 

sor 

lau 

Lach 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 


water. 

hill, pl. khan. 
tree, pl. tonzé. 
stone, pl. bats. 
boulder, pl. giré. 
sun, f., pl. sure. 
moon, f. 

star, pl. taré, 
rain, 

snow, 

month, 

day. 

night, 

father’s brother. 
father’s sister, 
father’s father. 
father’s mother. 
kite. 

goose. 

earth. 
hoarfrost. 

dew. 


flock of sheep. 


Days OF THE 


Atwar, 
Sandarwar. 
Bowar. 


Bédhwair. 


Wouns. 


Semaine 


ol] &t 

7. ular 
azhi ; 
7 6% 
jt 

§ass 

gav 
bdisct 


esi 


RGF 
stch 
sock ash i Pp 


batuk 
gosh 
Sinn 
hule 
yab 
shel 
hit 
zhut 
ick 
kakas 
hangot 
70S 

kel 
chhims 
kunal 
ha 
kuruhin 
ange? 
bichish 
larti 
déra 
Lifer 


WEEE. 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


95 


Ferm, 


ta 


woman, pl. ché-e. 
rl. 

mother, 
daughier. 

§.s.er, 

cow, pl, gave. 

hei er. 

sleep, 


$1°-goat. 


. cat, pl. pushe. 


hen, pl. £okeé. 
female, 
female horse, pi. ashpé. 


duck, 

house. 

river, 

large river. 
small stream. 
forest, 
village. 
grass-land. 
bear. 
hill-partridge. 
édra sing deer. 
musk-~deer, 
ibex, 

fish. 

pigeon, 

crow. 

hail. 

thunder, 
lightning, 
house ; building. 
household, 
food. 


Bariswar. 
LZAwinds 
Baiwar. 
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ata ener  enttn 
Names or tie Monrns. 
Wehak Baisakh, Kartika Katik, 
Zhista Jéth, : Muzhhora Magar. 
Tie aes Har. Poh Poh. 
Shawana Sawan, Magah Miigh. 
Bhadréte Bhadru. Phigomah  Vhaggan, 
Ashia Assi, | Chitra Chet. 
Mushi — MAN, mase. 
oe Sing. Py, 
Nom, mrusha musheé, 
Ag. mush-et nvuUshé-s, 
Gen. mush-6 anush-o. 
Dat. musha-t MUSH Orbs 
Pith — 80N, mase. 
Nom, pich pe. 
Ag. puch-se Me-8C. 
Gen. puch-6 pe-v. 
Dat. piuch-at piG-ond. 
Ché — woman, fem. 
Nom. che ché-e. 
Ag. ché-6 ché-ts. 
Gen, ché-6 ché-b. 
Dat. ché-it ché-oné. 
Sass —~ sister, fem. 
Nom. sass sazty. 
Ag. saz-p SARArHTS, 
Gen. saz-6 sazar-6. 
Dat. saz-ut sazdr-ond. 


Norz.—There is a curious dearth of words distinguishing between the male and female of animala 
This is done by prefixing the word éir (male), or sdch (female), e.g. o— 


bir aship male horse. sich ashtg mare, 
bir shi male dog. séch shite biteh, 
Adjectives. 


Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender and number, but do not alter with the case of the 
noun. This rule applies also to genitives in 3, which change it to? in the fom, sing. and mase, 


plural and @ in the fem, plural, [The rule as to the formation of the feminine is not complete, as will 
appear from the following examples. ] 


bar musha ves et bee sei we. = gTeat nan, 
bart chét ... oe see pale ‘ue ee «great Woman, 
mis aship... re _ wane is .-. my horse. 


mé ashipe ... 
met ashtp... 


*oe see ame *@a 


.-» my horses, 


oe ete eon aoe wee Wy mare. 
Me ashipe tse oe oie aee ann ame my War Ss. 
amushd aship  .., ae ea so -- that man’s horse. 


aya& ché aships .., 


ve ae ae >. these women’s horses, 
an musha sto ho... ot sink us -- this man is good. 
ant che st ht... ie ais — --. this woman is good. 
ane mushé sté hd... ies ate Ses --. these men are good, 


ania chée Ste hé ae *we aa8 daa 


-«» these women are good. 
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lst person — 


Nom. and .Acc. 
Agent, 
Genitive. 


Dative. 
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Sing. 





M. and F, 


nL0 
ger 
110 


mote 


Sing. 
am Sa ere > 
Mase. Fem, 
ct fh) good, st 
bar great, gars 
atsals bad. atsakt 
nhigu long. 
Ishutu shor, 
chun small, 
gharu old. zhart. 
2:0 my, mer 
thi ty. thet 
aso our. 
ise your, 
asd of that man, asert 
sho white. 
konu bisek. 
lolu rel, 
hunum yellow. 
butu all. 
mnishéu good meshii 
tu shar much, many. 
gnutt other. 
béng both, 
fom own, 
Numerals. 
lek. 12 bai. 
2 dit. 13 choi. 
3 ché. 14 choder. 
4 char. 15 panzilet. 
5 punsh, 16 shoin. 
6 sha. 1% sata. 
i sat. 18 ashktas, 
R  asht. 19 kunyth. 
9 nat. 20 dth, 
10 det. 21 lth ga ek, 
LL aka. 22 lih ga di, ere, 


Pronouns, 
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Fis 
f— a aN 
Mase, Fem. 
sé ste. 
bar bart. 
aisaks atsaké, 
me mé. 
thé thé, 
asé ase. 
Buit. 
mishia mishti. 
30 chith, 
40 do bth. 
50 dé bth ga der. 
60 ché éth. 
70 chd bith ga dew. 
80 char bth. | 
90 char lth ga det. 
100 = shal. 
200 du shal, 
300 ché shal, 
1000 sas, 


Worm, — After thirty, the enumeration is by scores, ¢. g., 70 is “three twenties and ter,” 


Plur, 


AM, and F, 


be. 
asetzh. 
aso. 


asonte, 
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2nd person — . 
Sing. 
M, and F. AM. 
Nom, aa LAO 
Agent, thé tseizh 
Genitive. thé ‘sit 
Dative. Zute fsondte 
ord person — . 
Sing. Plur. 
M, I. M. and IT, 
Noni, zho ghe ahi, 
Agent. zhése zhésd ghenih, 
Genitive. zheéso thunéd. 
Dative, zhesit chupu€. 
Fem. Sing. Plur, M. 
ANU this. ant Une 
a that. a 
para yonder, paral. 
zho who (relative), 
kot who ? ot hoi 
zhog what ? 
Keot some, any. koi kot 
Verbs. 
Auxiliary Verb. 
Presunec — I am, 
Sing. 
M, F, 
1. mo hos hés be ow 
3. zho ho hi ge 
Pasy — 1 was. 
Sing. the UL 
M. F, M. and I, 
1. asulus asilis asilie, 
2. asulo asile asilit, 
3. asul asil asgtl. 
Pururn — TI SILALY, Br. 
Sing. Plur, 
1. as-im as-on, 
2. a&s-e Bac 
3. as ei. 
Negative Verb. 
I am wor, 
Sing. Plur,. 
Ll. nish-7 
9 ish E Nésh-cg, 
. NetSh~e 7 : 
3. nish Nish-~Lé, 





nish. 
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Plur, 
KF, 
Ese, 
leeise, 
sano, 
lodrle. 


Piur, BF, 
Ob tt, 
aye 
how. 


keajak, 


Miur, 
M., I’, 
has / A Ne 
heave heint, 
hey fie, 
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Finite Verb. 
IsPERATIVE. 


The 2nd singular imperative is the root of the verb :e.g., Lah, go: tiké kha, eat breals +3 
pil, drink water. 


water : khali@, get out, 


The 2nd person plural is formel by adding @ to the root; e. y., rot pid, drink 


Iercurge — I sant <rrar, 


Sing. 


LOSE TA2-Liid 


fuse raz-2 


6 Ne 


zhuse raz-e 


Piur. 

hese raz-on, 
feose raz-at, 
wicse yar-in, 


P yet = Pops, 


Sing, 


bend 


. met thas 
. the tha 


ND 


Piu:. 
Eityi fhi-ts. 
tsGet thi-it. 


. thbse® thee 


co 


zentjh thi-e. 


Note.—The past teise of a transitive Verb nav be use l ether with the nominative or agent cuse 
oi the subject, and in either case agrees with it in person, 


¥ 


The forms given for the pronouns of th 
1st and 2nd persons plural, are apparentiy Variants from those given abvye. 


Past — I came, 


Sing. Piur, 
1. mo al-us be Gilets, 
2, tu l-o ts6 al it, 
3. xho al she @i-e. 

Past — I wenr. 

Sing, Plur, 
1, mo yas G2 1-48. 
2. tu ga iso yé=t, 
3. zho gau zhe yé. 


Present TENSE. 
The present tense is formed by adding the present te.se of the auxiliary verb to the 2uture 
e. Te — 
Presext —I sm pone. 
Pour, 

bese then hes, 

isdse th ai hanié, 

these théin hd, 


ist of Verbs. 


Sing. 
1. mose thim hés 


2. étuse thé ho 
3. kzhuse thet ho 


Root. Meaning. Infinitive, Pres, Part. SrdSing, Past. 3rd Sey Fas, 
thes do, make thion thethit thay fet. 

6h come on elit al’ ét. 

boh zo bojhan bahia Gita buch. 

hha eat khon bhahit hid ha, 

soh, sleep son sethit sutite SBhe 


bach sit béon bez bchiu b8>, 





i ee ead 
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Ne ade 
tinier ene tices mic Be 


tek ent 


[Arr 1999, 


mh a MOL sbeie hans snery som 


Se east omcge 
Root. Meaning. Infinitive. Pres. Part, ord Sine, Past. 8rd Sing, Fut, 
wih drink pin qt hid glib pte. 

walt fall walton uel the wyed ate waler, 

chok bbh get up chokbon Chokberdke chokhily Chikubes, 

bei becoie bethon betha Obie bei. 

shila be ill shalian shila hit sheded shuld, 

be hungry wncglon unzithese unuarl 

yas go on 

hun oh get up 

de give dean deitha dias det. 


A question is s'gnified by adding d@ te the verb, ¢ y. —- 


Art thou here ? 
Are you just here ? 


fu an honda ? see aae aeae 
isd Qnéht hant da ? an ee 


The Ist person plural is not used for the Ist person sigauar, as in Urdii, por js the 2nd Person 
plural used for the Ynd person singular as in Englsh. 


The present tense of the auxiliary verb has different forms for the maseuline and feminine, @. g,, 
hd, he is; hé, she is. 


EXAMPLES, 
thd gosh kon hi? ... a .. Where is thy house ? 
thé nom zhog ho ?... ss we. = Whatis thy pane? 


m2 nom Gafar hd My nate is Galiir, 


eer ave 


met gao pashds lits “Ms ww» L have seeu the cow, 


mei done pashds Lis T have seen the bullocks, 


eae awe 


ane vot pid his. I have drunk water. 


aee ee 


Lhd ct pie hb ve ae we Lhou hast drank water, 


aset krum than 


asei donu pashau 
Get gao pushaw 
aset done pashau 


asct gawe pashan 


eee 


eae wee Rem 


ILe did the work. 


wee = Fe saw the bullock, 


we. ole gaw the cow. 


e. He saw the bullochs. 


es. We gaw the cows. 


Adverbs. 
ché now, hhurte below. 
harega at some time, any time, dard outside. 
né not, azho insule. 
kare when ? loko quickly. 
kyé why ? Chhiet chhié slowly. 
hadat how ? inne hither, 
an at thus, Genart thither, 
adat 50. anv henee, 
an here, “6 thence, 
sad there. ash, Lomday, 
Lp where ? loshe Lo-~inorrow, 
see ion blah yesterday, . 
pe bien : ibe in the evening, 
ne : : chetd the day after to-morrow, 
above, 
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Postpositions. 
6 of, sign of genitive. ét, st by, 8 gn of ageat case. 
-t, te, 2f, ai to, 3.gn of dative. khaire tuider. 
azh to, at, on, in. muzha between. 
6, lo from, mut hd be-ure, 
él near. . behind, 
set aloug with. pater : a. .eI, 
Conjunctions. 
Ge, ga, ha and. Anma but. 
Bara thei, again. Si ki because, that. 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Gurézi Lialect. 
Ek mushat dua al asil. Sti dud zho chunet melit razhau, ‘ Bad, 
A man-to two sons were. ‘These two from by-ike-yourg to-in-Ler said, ‘ Facher, 
zhabé mo-te hissa éik, deh” Bara sési chab lbitiuh bugé dau. 
from-the-goods me-to the-share will-come, give.’ Tken to-ihem goods all having-divided he-gave. 
Barah zhek dé26 paid, chuno pich-seluiu jama-thé, dur mulk-uat safar thau; 
Then sow days afer, the-young soa-by all haviug-co.levted, a-distant country-to journey was-made ; 
sad = tomu aramit butu zhab kharirh  thau, Zhe set zhu zhab butu kharich 
then his-own pleasure-to all goods spent were-done. When by-himthat wealth all spent 
thau, shu-mulk-azh bar drag hun-bilu. Zhu manuzh ho unial, Zho gau zho 
was-made, that couniry-in great famine hapre.ed. That man became hungry. He went that 
mull-6 ekél nokar léhiue. Zhési chhényau tome chléchonj sorot rackh. ‘ Zhuse 


sonntry-of to-a-man servant sat, By-him he-was-sent his-own fieid-iuto to-pigs herding. ‘* What 
sorse khakh dileh akont khum th@i-asul? Bara chés khon nd dén asil. Barz zhésit 
pigs eat husks my-own eating I-sha'l-make.’ Then they eating not giving were. Then to-him 
fikruzh Gl, = zhés razhau, ‘Mid bab-kach tushar nokur-oni tikih tushar ht. Mo nironu 
in-thought came, by-him said, ‘ My fatler-with many servanis-to food much is. I hungry 
mirtjim-his. Alo chokubot tom bab-tl wozhim, zhésit nase razim, “Vo bab, met Khudat 
am-dying. I standing-up own father-io wilil-go, to-him I will-say, ‘‘O father, by-me God 
ge tu muthd guntt thas. Mo zhés't laiak nush-is, zhés razin-bil thd pitch hit. Mo 
and thee be.ore sin has-been-done. I to-this fit | am-not, they will-say thy son it-is. Me 


tomi nokari-hanaw alt?’ Bara choku-bot tome mal-el — alu, LZhése dur pasht 
6wn servant-like consider.”’ Then standing-up own father-to he-came. [y-him far having-seen 
malus  darbak thé bosi-dé macht than. Ho prujh-se malit 


his-iather running having-made having-given embrace Kissing was-made. And by-son to-tather 
ruzhau, ‘Vo tab, mét Khudét ge tu muth6" gunét thas. Mo chésit laiak nush-is, zhés ~ 
was-said, ‘© father, by-me God and thee beiore sin done. I to-this fit am-not, they 
razin-bil thd puch ht? Amma malet tom nokaré-rari = razhau, ‘Letizhd  sté chilakhct 
will-say thy son it-is. But by-iather own servants-towards was-said, ‘QOf-all good clothes 
khalia, 2histt bunyead ; chést hatizgh vazhi viyd, e2hésé yéont paeza@r bunyaya; bara bes khon, 
get-out, to-him put-on; his hand-on rirg pui-on, his feet-io shoes put-on; then we let-eat, 
khushi thon; si-ki zho m6 pitch ma asul, bara zhinilu; lip bilw asul, dara hai 
pleasure let-make; for this my son dead was, again he-lives; lost been was, again to-hand 
al,’ Lhé khush 670, 
has-come.” They happy became. 


Ché zhisd bar pitch chhéchh asul. Zho gozh-el eh nation bashon krit parid. Ho 

Now his great son in-field was. He house-near coming dancing singing noise heard. And 
géset. ch nokar-kit hothé khozhin thau, ‘Nu zhigh%?? Zhest zhésit razhau, ‘Ths cha 
by-him a servant-to calling question made, ‘This what is?’ By-bim to-him said, ‘ Thy brother 
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ees 
al. @hd babet ichushi thaw hd, sthd thd cha chine lade ue Fara sésit malal 
came. Thy father-by pleasure made is, because thy brother living got on . Then to-him anger 
bilu. ‘Mo azhd né buzhim.’ Zhéset-har mail daro al, chest madar — than. 
hecame, ‘I inside not will-go.’ For-this-cause father outs de caine, ee ontrealy mace, 
Zhési jhauah malit yazhau, ‘ Chake, mose ant barzhont the khidmat this, me 
By-him answer to-father said, ‘Listen, by-me these years-to thy service made, by-me 





karégé tho razhon-tt badal né thas, amma thé gat mo-te a6 chhal né da, 
at-any-time thy saying-to contrary not done, but by-thee at-any-time me-to goat kid not given, 
sikt mo=se tome shuld-set khushi thim; anna kare @lu hteanw iho giech, tb zhad 


that I own friends-with pleasure shall-make; but when come is this thy son, thy goods 
Lanahéro-set khyau hi, thd shési-kar bart khusht the ht? Malus chéstt razhau, ‘Vo 
harlois-with eaten is, by-thee for-him great pleasure made is. By-father to-him said, ‘0 
pach, tu zap mo-set hano, mid but zhab thd hd. Lazim asul, asunt khusht thon, 
gon, thou always with-me art, my all goods thine is. Proper it-was, for-us pleasure making, 
siti anu thd zh& ma asul, zhunu bi; hp bil asul, bara hat ale 

for this thy brother dead was, living became ; lost became was, again to-hand came.’ 





NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENCY IN THE FAR EAST, 
BY R. C. TEMPLE! 


Crrcumsrances have obliged me to interrupt for a time the elaborate and detailed remarks 
I have been making for the last year or so on the Currency and Coinage of the Burmese, 
but the subject is so difficult to follow in detail that Iam rather glad of the opportunity given 
me by an enforced cessation of my labours to take a short review of at least the most 
important part of it, and to try and see where my enquiries are taking us. Hence this 
article, which I hope will serve to render clear to those, who do me the honour to follow my 
more elaborate pages, the mass of somewhat confusing tables aud facts I have been obliged 
to gather together in one view. 


In my “ Currency and Coinage among the Burmcse” I have endeavoured to collect 
together all the available information on the subject from the very commencement, and have 
consequently found myself involved in a dissertation on the entire question of all the primitive 
and early forms of currency that exist, or have existed, in the world ; because, when one begins 
to study any given form of civilization in the Hast, one is sure to find al] the details of the 
whole scale. thereof co-existent there at any given period. It was thus that I found myself 
obliged to consider the rise of currency and coinage step by step from barter pure and simple 
by examples culled from the Far Hast; to trace the rise of the conception of standards of weight 
as applied to metals used for money, %. &, Troy weight, from rude measures of capacity, by 
examples similarly culled ; to show how and why, not only the conceptions, but the very termin- 
ology of Troy weight, currency and coinage are inextricably mixed up in the Oriental mind ; 
to state in detail the great array of articles that have been uscd in the Far Kast as currency, 
which are not bullion, and to explain their use; to point out how the currency of the eubie 


contents of non-bullion money, measured by size, preceded and steadily led to the currency of 
the cubic contents of bullion money, measured by weight. 


I found it necessary to show directly from data stil] procurable in the Hast, that the idea 
oi currency arose before those of Troy weight and coined money, and to explaim how it arose: 
also to show how the terminology devised for conventional cubic measures of articles com- 
monly required was transferred to the weights of the metals for which they could be bartered, 
and thus to the currency : and further to show why, to the vast majority of the Oriental world, 


a ge a 








1 The substance of this Article was given in a lecture before East India Association on February 24, 1899, and 
oe pies ih ublished in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for April, 1899, and in the Journal of the Association 
O1. «9 NO, LO. 
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currency means the conventional weights of the exchange metals, and coins have no com- 
mercial meaning at all, except in their relation to the weights of the pieces of metal of which 
they are composed. 


For the present purpose I have to insist on this last point. It is quite impossible to 
separate the terms for currency and Troy weight in the Far Hast, and the history 
of the development of the oneis the same thing as the history of the development 
of the other. The most practical and the clearest way to treat the question is as 
one of the history of Troy weight. 


I must resist the temptation of examining now the interesting and exceedingly picturesque 
details of the points I have thus very briefly referred to, and must pass on quickly to that 
part of the subject which it is my immediate object now to discuss — the development of 
the forms of currency in the Far East existing at the present day, and bearing an 
established relation to coined money or to bullion. It is the most difficnit, and in an 
academical sense the least interesting, but I hope that it will be conceded that itis by far the 
most important part of my general subject. 


To make myself quite clear in the remarks that follcw, I wish to explain that by 
Troy weight I mean the conventional standard weights of the exchange metals, .¢., of bullion. 
By currency I mean what our forefathers used to call Imaginary or Ideal Money, 7. €., money 
of account or exchange — the means by which the commercial world is able to balance its 
books. By money, as differing from currency, I mean what was of old called Real Money, te, 
coins or tokens of credit convertible into property. With these remarks I will now attack our 
present problems, remarking merely further that the argument has to be so close, and the sub- 
ject is so difficult, that they will demand the reader’s close attention. 


I mast begin by stating that all the existing Troy weights and currencies in India 
and the Far East are basedon one,and sometimes on both, of two seeds, which are 
known to Europeans as the seeds of the Abrus precatorius and the Adenanthera pavonina. 
I must ask that these two names be borne in mind, and I will call them im my arguments the 
abrus and the adenanthera. The abrus is a lovely little creeper yielding a small bright red 
seed with a black spot on it. The adenanthera is a great deciduous pod-bearing tree, having a 
bright red seed. Conventionally the adenanthera seed is double of the abrus seed. 
Now, as will be presently seen, our subject literally bristles with every kind of difficulty, and 
here, at the very beginning, is the first. The weights represented by the two seeds have every~- 
where and at all times been mixed up. The terms for the aérus and its conventional repre- 
sentatives have been applied to the adenanthera, and vice versd, both by native writers and 
European translators and reporters. As a result of the same kind of confusion of mind, whole 
systems of currency have been borrowed from outside by halfi-civiized and ill-informed rulers 
and Governments, and brought arbitrarily into existence, starting on the wrong foot, as it 
were. The unlimited muddle thus arising may be easily imagined, and so, too, may the amount 
of investigation necessary to unravel the resultant tangle. With this preliminary information 
as to the fundamental basis thereof, let us proceed to inquire into the Indian Troy weight 
system, because I hope to show that the whole currency of the Far East is based on it, 
or is at least directly connected with it. 


Based on the conventional aérus seed, there were in ancient, or at any rate in old, 7. e., 
in undiluted Hindu, India, two concurrent Troy scales, which, for the present purpose. 1 wiil 
call the literary and the popular scales. For the present purpose also, and for the sake of 
rlearness, I will call the adrus seed of convention in the literary scale by one of its many ancient 
names, raktikd, and in the popular scale by one of its many modern names, rai. 

In the Indian Troy scales, then, the lower denominations represented in each case the abrus 


seed, but the upper denominations differed greatly; 7. e., in the literary scale there were 
320 raktikAs to the pala, and in the popular scale were 96 ratis to the +olé4. These facts 
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are presented in the old books, and in innumerable reports of local and general scales spread 
over many centuries, in a most bewildering maze of forms and details, but it may be taken from 
one who has studied them for years that they are essentially as above stated. | 


T have differentiated the concurrent scales by the titles of Niterary and popular, because 
the former is that which alone is to be found in the classical books, and the latter is the scale 
which the Muhammadan conquerors found to be everywhere in use on their irrnptions 
in the eleventh and subsequent centuries of the Christian Kira, That the two scales were 
actually concurrent for many centuries is shown by the antiquity of some of the works in which 
the literary scale is quoted, by the fact that the details of the popular scale are traceable 
to the old Greek scales, at any rate clearly in part, and by the quotations of both concurrently 
for purely mathematical purposes by the author of the Lrlava fin the twelfth century. 


I must ask my readers for special attention to what] have just stated, vrz., the existence 
in India of two coneurrent Troy scales — a literary one of 320 raktkéds to the pala, and 


a popular one of 96 raiés to the té/d. I do so because it is on this cardinal fact that the com- 
ing alguments are based. 


Now, ag might be expected, it is the popular scale that the practical Muhammadan con- 
querors caught up, shifting and changing the details in substance and in name to suit their 
own preconceived ponderary notions, but adhering strictly to ifs main features and essential 
points, and spreading it everywhere, so far as their influence or authority extended. They 
never varied materially from the great fact of the scale, that 96 ratis made a télé. 


So when the Europeans came — the Portuguese, the Datch, the Mnglish, the French — 
that was the scale, which, with an endless variety of intermediate detail it is true, they found 
spread far and wide along the Indian coasts and ports: that was the scale they reported, more 
or less incorrectly and ignorantly in their various languages, in all its bewildering nomencla- 
ture: that was the scale they eventually and in due course ill-treated with new names and 
small changes to an almost infinite extent. To attempt,as I have done ante, Vol. XXVIL 
p. 63 ff. and p. 85 ff, to dive into the jungle of Indo-Muropean Troy weight is to plunge into 
a very thick tangle indeed, However, the resnlt of any such attempt will, to my mind, show 
that, despite ill-treatment and misreporting, the scale has never altered materially, and 1s now, 
and substuntially has always been, what it was originally — 96 rat’s to the tald. 


It is, indeed, this combined Greeco-Indo-Muhammadan scale, which has at last spread itself, 
under British guidance, all over modern India, becoming erystallized in one form of it, the 
North Indian, in the authorized general scale of the Imperial Government — in other forms of 
it in the authorized scales of the great Governments of Madras and Bombay. 


So far, then, we have arrived at one distinct notion, viz, that it is the popular scale of 
96 ratis to the (614 which has settled itself down on India. What, then, has become of the old 
literary scale of 320 raktikds to the pala’ Isit dead? Not by any mcans, as will be presently 
seen. In the first place, though South India is now given over to the popular seale, so pro- 
nounced a stronghold of Hinduism is not likely to have lost all trace of the literary scale, and 
indeed it is there that the most interesting struggle between rough and ready Muhammadan 


mmnovation and dreamy Hindu conservatism is observable in the various existing native 
nomenclatures of the weight and coinage systems, 


Bat there is a far stronger proof than this of the vitality of the 
require much imagination to suppose that the literary scale was not a literary invention, and 
that it, or something very like it, must once have had a concrete existence. The proof of the 
correctness of such a supposition lies in the fact, that it is the literary, and not the popular 
scale, which is found to have Spread itself everywhere in the Far ‘Bast. 

I fear that the mere indication 
the reader as the arguments 


literary scale. It does not 


of the proof of this fact will require as close attention from 
I have already imposed. The subject is, indeed, ag fall of difficulties 
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as a brush is of bristles. In the first place, in order to make clear the inductive argument 
I am bound now to follow, I have to take him over the Far East the wrong way round, histo- 
rically speaking, viz., into Burma, Siam, and Shan-land, then into China, Cambodia, Annam, 
Tongking, and Cochin-China generally, and thence, through Malay-land to the Far-Eastern 
International Commercial Community of the present day. 


Tho modern popular Burmese Troy weight system, in its existing forms, does not 
suggest anything Indian, and it is only by examination that its unquestionable identity with 
the Indian literary scale comes out. To begin with, all the terms are purely Burmese, and the 

scale runs thus : 


Diacraw L. 
2 ywe ee ite wo. make 1 ywéjl or great ywe 
4ywhjl aw es .. make 1 pe 
2 pe ide “ne .. make 1 mé 
2 moa Sis i «..» make 1 mat 
4 mat (128 ywé) ... «. make 1 kyat or tickal 
5 kyat a ae ee. make 1 bdél 
640 ywe 
320 yweji 


Now, the ywé is the abrus seed, and the ywéji, or great ywé, is the adenanthera seed, the 
latter, you observe, being double of the former. But this does not help us, because, it will 
have been seen, 128 ywé make a kydi, and the kya represents neither the /éld nor the pala. 
However, there happens to be the further denomination, now practically obsolete, but 
constantly occurring in the older books, called the bol. Five éydi made a bél, and therefore 
640 ywé ran to a bél. Here the sweet confusion of the two standard seeds, already explained, 
comes into play, for the Burmese, in taking over the Indian literary scale bodily, as it can 
be otherwise shown that they did, confused the actual and the conventional rekiiké, and 
therefore all their Troy statements must be cut down by half, and thus $20 ywé make a 64. 
In other words the 3él is the same thing as the pala, as an upper Troy weight. There is 
no doubt whatever that this is so, and, moreover, it can be clearly shown that 461 is etymolo- 
gically the form that the Indian word pala would properly assume on being adopied into the 
Burmese language. 


So here we have the link we are seeking to show that the Indian literary scale of 
320 raktikds to the pala spread over the Indian borders among the peoples further East possessed 
of the Indo-Chinese civilization. I ask this point, too, to be borne in mind, for it is another 
fundamental point in the argument. 


I now ask the reader to step over for a moment into Siam and Shan-land. Here we have 
as much confusion in terminology and presentment of fact as before, bat, as the outcome of a 
very long inquiry, I am able to present a comparative table, on which I may fairly ask him 
to rely, of the Burmese and Siamese Troy weight systems, thus: 


DracRam II. 


Burmese, Siamese- Cambodian. 
4 ywéji .. sa wie .. make I pé Shing .«. ie se .. makel pe 
2 pe ole toe ee .. make l mt 2 pe ei aa ies » make | fhang 
2 mu sey ‘i ee .. makel mat 2fiang ... ‘ai Kee » make l saling 
4mat  .«. see a .. make il kyat 4 saliing ... or ves eo. make 1 L&t 
5 kyat ... ee oe .. make l bél 4 bat aby io its « Make 1 tamlting 
320 320 


Now, I wish to draw attention here to the following special points. Firstly, though the 
terminology and the subdivisions differ entirely, the fundamental fact remains, that the upper 
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and lower denominations of both seales sre identical, Secondly, the Siamese geale is practi. 

liy identical with the Burmese, because the hing is undoubtedly the adenanthera Seed, ag 
vwéit has been seen to be, and both are equally connected with the Indian literary 
scale. Thirdly, I have called the Siamese scale the Siamese-Cambodian scale, I have done 
this, because, however little 1 may be the ease now, the old Cambodian scale Was identical 
with the Siamese, a fact which takes the wanderings ef the Indian literary scale pretty 
far Hast. Indeed, the reason why I said that I was taking the wrong way round historically 
is, that, in my belief, the Indian literary scale of 320 rakithds to the pala came into Tndo- 
China vid Malay-land, by way of Cambodia into Siam, and thence into Burma. 

















f presume it is generally known, that the Siamese form part of the great Tai Raee, or, as 
the Burmese and through the Burmese we ourselves, call them, the Shans. The Shans, funda. 
mentally affiliated to the Chinese proper, and onee a comparatively homogeneous people of some 
political importance, now consist of a great number of disunited, and in some instances isolated, 
tribes, spread over a wide region in the Further East. For the present purpose they are 
useful, as showing in their notions of currency the influences upon them, exercised by the more 
compact nationalhties whieh have dominated them, Their ideas of currency have been severally 
coloured, according to situation, by the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambodians, in a way that it 
bas been of great mterest to me to observe ; and perhaps the most interesting point of all ig, 
that whatever the influence has been, and however much the terms themselves may vary, the 
denominations used in each sphere of influence ean all be stated in terms of each other, point 
for point, in comparison with what I may now call the Barmo-Siamo-Cambodian seale. And 


thus they serve to show the continuous spread of the old Indian literary scale to the 
Mékhong at any rate, 


Next, I must ask your readers to look round the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, 
despite the great and numerous difScultjes that must lie in the path of every mquirer in those 
regions. Imagine a number of semi-civilized and savage tribes, chiefly occupying a very large 
Archipelago, and they will pereeive that two things must be looked for — a great varicty in 
the actual weights of the standard denominations themselves, and puzzling differonces in the 
nomenclature thereof. And they will find both beyond all doubt before they have proceeded 
far. Indeed, so endless are the variations in the actual weights of the denominations, that in 
order to arrive at any definite idea of the rise of the modern Malayan Troy weight system, one 
must trast rather to the denominations, than te the actual weights they now represent in 
various places for various articles of commeree. And that, teo,in spite of the difficulties 
created by the fact, that the weights are stated by travellers, traders and natives, sometimes 


in the vernacular terms, sometimes in the international commercial berms, and sometimes in a 
mixture of both, 


Patience and study have served, however, to 


unravel even the mad muddle of the 
Malayan scales, and to bring out clearly in time the ¢ 


ollowing genoral average table, 
Diacram TIT. 


5 kundari - make 1 kupong 
4 kupong ~» make J mayam 

4 mayam Wi an ». Inako 1 thhil 

4 tihil... a - make 1 bingkal 
320 


A of bd u * 
Now, the kundart ig the eandareen, or, mn other words, the adenanthera seed, t. e., the 


conventional raktikd of the Indian literary scale, And thus is brought into line with the 
seneral Literary and Further Eastern Scales the Malayan scale also, 


I have now to consider one more point in this connection. With the advent of the 
Huropeans, having dealings in the ports of the whole of the Var East, there arose at once 


neceasity, for account Purposes, for arriving at some Common denominators, to which to be 
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able to reduce the conflicting and endlessly varying standards and systems that the traders and 
adventurers had to confront. The necessity was met, commercial fashion, effectively and 
practically at a very early period in the history of the dealings, for we find the existing inter- 
national commercial weight system for the Far East partially in existence, in the notes of 
ra ders of the fifteenth century, and in full swing, substantially in the form in which we now 
have it, as early as the days of the first voyage to the East of the Dutch East India Company 
in 1595-97. Perhaps it is rather late in the day to do so, but still I think it necessary to point 
out even now, that this international system is neither in form nor in nomenclature 
Chinese, but entirely Malayan in origin, being, I believe, based on the Malayan nomen- 
clature of a commercial system of weights used in the Malayo-Chinese trade of the 
Middle Ages, found to be in existence by the Europeans on their arrival, and eventually 
modified by them to suit their own requirements, 

The international commercial terms are nowadays also used to suit the exigencies of 4 
popular general scale so different in principle from that hitherto described, as I will presently 
explain, that I feel obliged to exhibit a longish table, which will very clearly bring out its 
Malayan origin. 

Diagram VI. 


Rise oF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL TERMS. 


Old Malay Forms. Iniernational Commercial Forms. 
Kindar!l, kundari... soa w. Candareen, 

Kupong, kipang wea ». Cobang, copang. 

Mayam, mas .. ia aus .. Mace, mas, 

Taéhil, téil 1. nat zie w. Tael, tale. 

Bingkal — ve « Buneal, 

Kati. aes Sea ids os Catty. 

Pikil ‘ae ae ive .. Pieul, pecul. 


So far as it deals with matters Malayan, and distinctly in its origin, the international 
commercial scale, therefore, constitutes the latest development of the ancient India, 
seale of 320 raktik4s to the pala. 


Now, while I was endeavouring to trace the history of the Troy weight system of modern 
India, I had very little to say about the Hterary scale, and had it not been for the excursions 
Eastwards we have just been making together, it might have been thought that it had died 
So also, in considering the Far Eastern systems, it might be thought that the Indian popular 
scale of 96 rats to the télé had failed to commend itself beyond the Indian borders. Bui all 
uch institutions die hard, and research will show that the literary scale of India has failed to 
kill its rival, the popular scale, in more than one most interesting instance. 


It is the Indian popular scale that has found its way among the wild tribes on the 
Indian and Tibeto-Burman border — the Chins, the Lushais, the Nagas, the Singphos, the 
Kachins — and that, too, despite the eclecticism, with which these untrained populations have 
borrowed their fiscal terms from their neighbours on both sides the borders. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting instances existing of the evolution of ideas is to be found in the cumbrons 
and complicated attempts of the most civilized of these border peoples, the Manipuris, ta 
engraft the ideas embodied in the Indian popular scale on to the terminology of their own 
previously acquired monetary scale — also by the way originally Indian. That scale had no 
reference to weight at all, but related to the counting of cowries when used as currency. 


This point has more than an academic interest, for it is on the basis of dividing the upper 
Troy denomination into 400 parts, as a survival of the method of counting cowries for 
currency, that the Indian popular scale has been carried into Nepal, and from Nepal, through 
its trade with Tibet, far into all sorts of regions, Hast and North, in Central Asia. And not only 
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that, it is this very relic of savagery, this memorial of early attempts to meet the necessities of 
primitive fiscal conditions, that lived on into the highly civilized gold coinage and currency of 
the great Emperor Akbar, which was itself based on the Indian popular scale of 96 ratés to the 
tla. 

But I have kept to the last the best instance of the ground covered by the Todian popular 
scale in about the least likely place, at first sight, for its occurrence — Ancient China. The 
case is here based on the badly presented and somewhat, I think, undeservedly discredited 
researches of my late friend, Terrien de Lacouperie. However, as he has never touched upon 
the points I am now urging, it is I, and not he, that should be held responsible for what 
follows. 











Terrien de Lacouperie shows, in his cloudy pages, that up to the seventh century A. D. at 
any rate, and partially up to several centuries later, the old Chinese had a popular scale, which, 
though it can be compared with the Indian, is, like the Indian, not recognised in the classics, 
But because this scale contains terms still in use in a very different sense, I wish to mention 
that Iam now speaking of Ancient China only. Thus: 


Diagram LY. 


Early Indian Popular Scale Ancient Chinese Popular Scale. 
(Muhammadan Form). 

8 rati ,.,, ei » make 1 masha/ 6 chu an ct ow» mako J] hwa 
4 miasha .. ses . make 1 tink 2 hwa ve on » make 1 ché 
3 tank .. a » make 1 61a 2 oheé... ai re » make J] ling 
— 2 lidng A a0 «we make 1 kin 
96 woe 

48 


Now, the chu is the conventional adenanthera seed, or, roughly, double the saéé, 
and therefore the old kin must have represented the ¢éld, I have alrcady, and perhaps 
erroneously, worked out the old kin to be the Indo-Chinese tickal, which belongs properly to 
the Indian literary scale. As a matter of practical fact, the bin was actually between the 16lé 
and the tickal; thus, taking common standards, the #1é is 120 grains, the kin is 195 praing, and 
the tickal is 225 grains. However this may be, the great fact remains that the Ancient 
Chinese, even up to medieval times, had a popular Troy scale closely allied to the 
Indian and directly comparable with it. It is easy to perceive that, since the Indian 


popular scale is partly due to Greek influence, this consideration opens up a long vista 
for speculation and inquiry. 


Of course, all the world knows that what Ih 
that the Chinese have for centuries had a decimal scale. This scale scems to have arisen as 
a convenient way of enumerating the paper currency established in China between the ninth 
and fifteenth centuries, A. D. It was, under the Mongols in the thirteenth contury, of para- 
mount importance and in universal use, and after centuries of confusing struggle, it suppressed 
the old and popular scale. I put it forward, as a supposition based on their terminology, that 


the decimal divisions of the notes were transferred to a new use from the old decimal divisions 
of the Mongol Army. 


ave thus described is not the case now, and 


I thus speak of this fresh scale, 
influence has made itself felt 
land. It has become paramo 
in the Philippines and in the 
It has made itself felt in 


because it is going to give trouble. Chinese trade 
clearly all over the Far Hast, all over Indo-China and Malay- 
unt in Tongking, Annam and Cochin-China, It has fought hard 
Sula Archipelago with many another influence to good purpose. 
the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, and has strongly affected 








2 Ante, Vol. XXVII, p. 29 f. 
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Burma and Siam. And the result has been that the comprehension of the existing Far Eastern 
scales is not quite so easy as it might appear from my former remarks. For 1 regret to say, that 
wherever one goes, one has to face the more or less plain existence of two concurrent scales : 
the local variety of the Indian literary, and the local conception of the Chinese decimal. The 
less plain the fact, the more puzzling the phenomena always are, and in any case it causes 
confusion where, indeed, very little is to be desired. Its troublesome presence exists, however, 
everywhere. In Siam it pleasantly makes the same term half of itseli, according to the scale 
used: in Malay-land it has had the effect of making traders, skippers and travellers, having 
no doubé clear conceptions of their meaning in their own minds, bat not much vernacular 
knowledge, cheerfully adopt the terms of one scale while using the other: in Burma it has played 
a kind of practical joke and confused everyone, natives and foreigners. Thus, having carefully 
learnt that the equivalent of 16 annas makes a kydt or rupee, and that 2 annas make a mu, One 
naturally expects that half a rupee, i. e., 8 annas, would equal 4 mv. But it does not: it 
equals 5. So also 10 annas equal 6 and not 5m’. The little difficulty thus created with 
12 annas, which should properly equal 6 m#,is got over by calling them 3 maior quarters, which 
is correct. Now, all this is not playing the fool on the part of a whole nation. It merely 
means first, that the Burmese populace has adapted its Troy scale to the British-Indian coinage 
now current, and next, not beiny brilliantly endowed with mathematical skill, that it has mixed 
up the scale borrowed from India with that borrowed from China, Inthe former § m,and in 
the latter 10 ii, made akyédt. Thus,in order to face new conditions, the Burmans went straight 
over from the Indian literary to the Indian popular scale, while adhering to the terminology 
adopted for the former. In like fashion also, in his gold coinage, the late King, Mindon Alin, 
of Burma, adopted the British-Indian standards, while adhering to the partial decimal system 
adapted from China. These were both practical measures easily taken, but they caused myself 
at any rate, a vast deal of inquiry. 


The last matter connected with our subject to be seriously affected by Chinese influence 
was the Far Eastern international commercial scale. This, as I have already said, was in 
origin Malay, and in the earliest instances in which it comes to light, it is purely Malay in 
form, too. It is, however, almost as early found current in Chinese form; then the two forms 
are found for centuries concurrent, till at last the Chinese form has conquered. Where the 
two forms differ and agree can be seen thus : 


DiaGRaAM Y. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


Old Malay Form. Chinese Decimal Form, 
5 candareens ... make 1 mace 10 candareens... make 1 mace 
16 mace ... .. make I tael 10 mace... vw, make l tael 
20 tael .. .. make 1 catty (1600) 16 tael ... we make l catty (1500) 
100 catties we make 1 picul 100 catties ww» make l picul 


Thus it was that the old merchants met the varying conditions they found around them in 
their own rough-and-ready, but most effective, fashion, But the scale shows a further interest 
ing fact. They found that the tael was not only the upper Troy weight, but also roughly the 
ounce avoirdupois, as they used to call it; so they boldly made 16 tael go to the catty, or pound 
avoirdupois, and 100 catties go to the picul, 7. e., the hundredweight or quinial, And thus did 
they arrive at what they wanted to get at — a standard weight system of reference for the Far 
East practically on all fours with their own familiar standards of the West. 


I have now performed the main task before me in this article, and to meet criticism that 
while my title promises a talk about currency I have written about Troy weight, I must repeat 
that emphatically the Far Hastern peoples have never separated either the ideas or 
the denominations of Troy weight and money of account, i.e., of currency. They 
have gone, indeed, much further, for every such coinage as they have produced has merely been 
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an effort to give practical effect to the conventional denominations of their Troy weight and 
currency, and thus have all the three subjects of Troy weight, currency and coinage, 
peen always quite inextricably mixed up. Tt is much the same in India, and the further 
one takes the inquiry back, the more do the terms for Troy weight and currency and coinage 
become synonymous, and at no time, even up to the present day, have they become completely 
separated. So much is this the case, that in tracing ont elsewhere, ante, Vol. XXVII, pp. 63 ff, 
and 85 ff, the history of the Indian terms for bullion weights, T had to include those for 
money. The only difference between the two sets of scales lies in this, that where money is 
mentioned, the question of alloy influences the rates at which one denomination is compared 
with another. To give a concrete example, In South India the number of faxams to a pagoda 
is a conventional proportion in a statement of Troy weights, but the number of jJanams to a 
pagoda will vary according to the alloy in any particular sort of fanam or pagoda in a statement 
of current money. 


There is only one more point that I will briefly touch upon. At first, among semi-civilized 
or early civilized nations, we find that exchange was manipulated merely that profit might be 
made by the Courts and the officials out of the peoples they always misgoverned. It begins 
with a system of out-going and in-coming measures. The profit was the difference between 
the size of the measures employed for weighing in and weighing ont the same goods. Itisa 
most interesting and instructive study to watch the effects of this. Where there was 
political power the difference was as great as oppression dare go. Where there was no political 
power the difference was fair enough, and was what we should now call “cover,” just 
sufficient to compensate for risk, maintenance, incidental expenses and charges. 


Exchange is next seen inthe buying of the medium of one placo with the medium of 
another, the profit or loss in the transaction arising solely out of the difference in the quality of 
the metal itself, nearly always silver, and the quantity temporarily present in the two places 
with reference to the quantity of purchasable merchandize. This class of exchange involved 
the risk and expense of transporting bullion from place to place. Communications, both in 
frequency and safety, had to be vastly improved before exchange by means of documents repre- 


senting the medium, such as Bills of Exchange as we now have thein, to say nothing of tele- 
graphic transfers, could be brought into play. 


Well, at first the general scales we have been carefully examining were kept alive so long, 
So persistently, and so widely by the Courts and the officials for the purposes, and the 


enormous mass of local variations thereon were created by the merchants and producers for 
their purposes: by the former for_profits out of general, and by the latter for profits out of local, 
exchange, as they understood it. 


Then when the Europeans came in and created tho internal 
commercial scale, the trading capital, indeed, was, as now, found in Europe, but the merchant 
adventurers, as they were then called, had no control over exchange whatever; and their object 
accordingly was to ascertain firstly, the most stable medium of exchange, and secondly, a com- 


mon measure for it. The medium was, as all the world knows, silver, and the common measure 
the international commercial scale already explained. 


ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bloprpat nse oe Pi neigke PISTBIOT, converted to Christianity, and some of whom 
Sre, — In turnin a ie eas have even the same surnames as Konkamastha 

ae Sticke pes over : 3 pages of Vol. XII. Bréhmans, are named and married by the Padre. 

I wead 9 : ieee ad not seen before, | There ig nothing peculiar about this. But many 

on —S : ess no ee interest the Pee of them have names given them from the days on 
’ Ove eading 6 s . ae 

Kolis, Maks and other castes pe aes ee, ee ae hia ies 


apes instance, is given to one born on a Monday,” 
and adjoining places, who, it is said, are natives | etc., ete. 
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If I understand the above rightly, the inference is, thuse given them either by their parents or 
to be drawn is that the Agris, ete, are natives friends and relations, just as we find Bul, Dick, 
converted to Christianity, and thattheyarenamed Jack, etc., among the English names. These 
by the Padre, who gives them names from the converts to Christianity are most of them. if 
daysonwhich they are born. That the Agris, ete, not all, illiterate persons, and when asked their 
are natives converted to Christianity is true, as names they naturally mention those by which 
also it is true that they are named by the Padre, they are popularly addressed. It must alsn he 
but that he (the Padre) gives them names from  gtated here that all Ayris, Kolis, Malis, ete, are 
the days on which they are born is not true. not converts to Christianity; many (perhazs the 
The Padre invariably names them after the Saints | majority) are Hindis. 
such as Andrew, Bernard, ete., ete. The names 
after the days, Somd, Mangalyd, Budhya, etce., | 
are, what we might call, household names, that | 


Yours truly, 
Geo F. D’PENHA, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


friend, as long as they live in this land wf cars 
and sorrows. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG IINDUS 
IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1. When itis “raining cats and dogs,” an | 6. A female, when pregnant, shoudl not gu 
uncle should not go out with his nephew fora | near a bier to mourn fora relative, as ske does 
walk, oron any business, as it 1s believed that always otherwise; because the slightest touch 
lightning will fall upon them, or they will fall | of the deceased would melt and bring the womb 
victims to some other similar calamity. out. Likewise, a man, who lends a helping band 
in lifting the corpse, will lose his wife’s progeny. 


7. The whole family invoke God to prevent a 
child’s birth during Sundays and Tuesdays at 


2. Whena lamp is put out by a puff of wind, 
or accidentally by breath, people (when they have 
no tinder-sticks, fire and the like} very often 
go to their neighbours for a fresh light, who, un- | now and full moons. Ifa child be horn om such 
fortunately, disappoint them very often (even occasions, it will grow up with a character ot the 
though they be of the closest relationship),saying, | .,..o+ type. 

““T dare not do so, my friend, for it will either Phe 

decrease my capital or bring ruin upon my 8. To avoid a dead loss, at the time of har- 

family.” vest, the husbandmen, for the abatement of a 
strong gale, paint their right buttock with black 

3. The Hindus never allow anybody to pluck pigment and the left any other colour; and stand 
the leaves of a plant ortree after dusk, and, if | i, the direction of the wind. Similarly, the 
asked the reason, they reply :-— injuries which crops suffer from excess of rainfall 

‘Oh! dear Sirs, we disturb the trees from sun- | OF hail-storm, are prevented by an individual 
vise to sunset and give them no rest the whole | who is one of twins going through the same 
day. But nowis the time for them to take | operation. 
repose, for we always ask for a satisfactory reason 9, Frequently, robbers of the blackest dye, 
when we are compelled to serve our masters | who have planned to attacka rich man’s house m 
day and night; but they are dumb and conse- | the dead of night, if they catch sight ofa 
quently can neither speak nor complain.” serpent onthe way, interpret the sight as an 


4, Occasionally it happens to a person while | omen to retrace their steps. 
kneading flour with great force, that the dough 10. Low caste people, in times of drought, im- 
lifts up the vesselwithit. This createsa great plore the deity for an abundant fall of rain by 
joy in him, for it is the sign of a new visitor | catching a frog and tying it to a rod covered with 
to his house. ereen leaves and branches of the nim! tree, and 


5. Whenever a person runs short of salt, he | take it from door to door singing :— 


goes to get a little from one of his caste-people. © Send soon, O frog: the jewel of water! 
But if he takes it in the palm of the hand, a And ripen the wheat and juar? in the field.” 
bitter enmity will exist between him and his M. N. VENEETSWAMI. 


ec the Sen a ace ec ed 
2A kind of millet used as an article of food, chiefly 


1The Hindu term for Azadirachta Indica, and all the 
by Mhars, Gonds, Chamars, ete. 


species of Azadirachta and Metia. 





NOTES ON MARATHA MARRIAGES. 


Arrer the kurkutild or betrothal both parties 
cause some turmeric and about five sers’ weight 
of wheat to be ground and boiled together into 
balls or cakes for distribution to the women at 
the hdldd ceremony. This takes place after both 
parties have given, by separate processions of 
drums, etc., an invitation to the marriage to their 
own tutelary gods and to Ganapati. It consists 
merely in applying a day or two before the 
marriage a little mashed turmeric to the body of 
the bride when bathing, and thon taking the 
hdldd or turmeric powder used on her to the 
bridegroom, and doing the same to hin. 


The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed 
by the jésht or astrologer. The hour is very 
often that of the evening twilight. On the 
appointed day, at a sufficient time before the 
particular moment for the marriage, the bride- 
groom is made to sit on a wooden dais covered 
by a piece of red broad cloth ornamented with 
figures, and a border work of unhusked wheat 
and rice. <A laundress, especially the one work. 
ing for the family, is here told to dip an arrow 
[? an old Kshatriya custom], or a pointed stick 
into common (or scented) oil of sesamum, and to 
jet fall afew drops from it upon the ornament 
known as the bashing, made for the occasion and 
placed on the bridegroom’s head.? 


The late B. V. SHasrriin P. N. and Q. 1883. 





APPRECIATION OF GOOD RUSTIC ART. 


In some districts there is a quaint custom. 
When a carpenter has made a particularly good 
chaukat (door or window frame) he takes it to 
the house into which it is to be built, and spread- 
ing a sheet on the ground, he lays his work down 
and seats himself alongside to receive the con- 
gratulations of his townsfolk. These take a 
practical form and kaurds (shell-moncy), pais 
(coppers), and chittd chandnt (silver), rain on the 
sheet. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
as much as a hundred rupees testified to the skill 


of the carver, This custom is unknown in the 
large cities.? 


J. L. Krerine in P. N. and Q. 1888. 


bea! 





- [See Mookerjee’s Magazine, November, 1872; aad 
Orient, July, 1883, — Ep. || 
® [See Journal, Society of Arts, 1883, p. 


379, — Ep. 
5 [See Journal, Society of Arts, 


1883, p. 788. — Ep.) 
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Beane ae - a ae —— 
SOME HINDU BULLDING CUSTOMS. 
Ornniopox Hinds sacrifice a goat at the begin. 
ning of a house, and Grands, the elephant-head. 
ed god who presides at all beginnings, and Whose 
quaint figure finds a place over most Hindd doop. 
wayy, is worshipped. His sien heads every bani. 
y@s (tradesman’s) aceount-book, aud ig the ubi. 
quitous swastika, or cross Lylfot of our heraldry, 
Some earth from the parental homestead ig often, 
interred with the new foundations, orplaced in the 
pot of the sacred dudsé plant (vey basilicum)s 
J.T, Kipnine in By Nand Q. 1883. 





BUDDHIST RUINS AT SATRON, 

SAIRON is situated in Tahsil Lualitpur, abou 
15 miles to the N-W. of the subdivision and 
some 10 miles to the west of the road vomeg from 
Lalitptr to Jhansi. To the east of the Village 
there is a rock on whieh now stands a Jain 
mondir, apparently about so0 ox -L00 years old. It 
was biult on the ruins of «a Buddhist Mound, 
[infer this from the numerous images of Buddha 
in difforent positions. | should say that there 
wre more than a thousand images there, all lying 
round the mandir, Bome of the larger ones are 
kept in the aadeddr compound. Tn the com- 
pound there is alsun stone pillar measuring about 
Hox 4/ x 3”, on which are taseribed some 60 lines 
in Sanskrit or some other language ; the dates 
on it are 7h), LLGO, and 1370 or so in the Vik. 
vama Swiivat, IL think the pillar therefore to be 
about 600 yeours old, butas | gave uy notes about 
it tow friend at Lacknow I cannot now give fur- 
ther details. Near the place there is a door of a 
house said to be that of a washerman very nicely 
curved in stone. The Railway goes ag far ag 
Lalitpdir, and thence one can poto the Saivon on 


horseback or by bullock cart. 
OU UNDANLAL. 


TITK CHTHDA OR 40 DAYS!’ FAST. 

Buag Suan, fagir, is reported to be performing 
chihld (40 divys’ fast) on the borders of the Village 
Shotéh and Mandritwaila, police station Daské: 
in the Sialkot District. The ceremony consists 
in the man burying Linself in a bole or arched 
grave for 40 days, with only 0 grains of roasted 
barley and a small jar of water. LL remember 
unearthing one of these men at Pathinkdét. The 
trick is performed with the help of an accomplice, 
who supplies food and drink, under cover of night, 
through a seeret opening 
J.T. Curistre in 2. NV. aud Q. 1888. 


‘ [I saw a faytr performing the samo fast ina ditch 
under the mud wall of an old Muswlindn comotery, near 
the Royal Horse Artillery Bazir, in the Ambala Cantor 
monts, in 1882. Filling the ditel with water, or rather 
the throat of it, induced him to dopart at once, — Ep.] 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS UN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. F. D’PENHA. 
Ancestor-W orship. 


LL SOULS DAY, the 2nd of November, is a day specially set apart by the Catholic Chureh for 
intercession for the souls in Purgatory, when prayers and Masses are oftered for their release 
from the sufferings. Not many years ago, and I believe even now in certain obscure parts, the ignorant 
classes spread a mat on which were laid down tooth-brushes, sauif, liquor, food and diféla@i! for those 
of the family who have died. The notion is that, on All Souls Day, the dead are granted respite 
from their sufferings and are allowed to roam whither they will, and. as it is natural that they should 
visit their own houses, or those of their nearest connections, they are provided with a dinner, 
after partaking of which they feel gratified and go in peace. 

There is a good story told in this connection. There lived an old woman by herself. Near her 
house was a brab-tree? which was tapped for str or téré (teddy) by a Curistian dha ndar’, On che 
All Souls Day, the old woman asked the dhandar: tor some stir. On being questioned why she 
wanted it, the old woman said that, as it was jélida mélidnchd dis (the day of the dead and gone), 
she must prepare something for them. The Jhanddri very kindly gave the old woman some toddy without 
charging her anything. The old woman took the toddy and made some ,€/é, curry, diélam, ete., and. 
laying it on a mat, went to Church to attend the Oficium Defunctorum, which is held in every Church 
on the evening of that day, leaving the door partially open, for the jélin mélin to enter. A. little 
while after, the bhanddri who was waiting for an opportunity, quietly eniered the old woman’s house, 
ate well and emptied the liquor pot, and went away, unseen by any one, When theold woman returned 
from Obureh and saw that the dinner was partaken of, she, in her simplicity, was quite convinced 
that the jélin méliz had come and had their fill. The following day, when the dhanddrt came, as 
usual, to draw toddy, he called out to the old woman and said: —* Aé, kd gé, jélik mélin Giltti 
kam nahin, Grandmother, well, had the dead and gone come or not?” To which the old woman 
proudly replied : — “ Hé ré pitta, ailtinh ré Gilttin, khdlaw pildir ani gélih, Yes, my son, they had 
come, they had come, they ate and drank and went away.” The bhanddri laughed in his sleeve 
at, the simplicity of the old woman, but kept the true story to himself, relating it to his friends only 


atter the demise of the old woman. 


Some people set down liquor, or anything of which a person was fond in his lifetime, on the 
nights of the funeral-day, second day and third day after death, in some place in the house most 
frequented by the deceased. I have been an eye-witness to a case of this kind, under the following 
circumstances. An old man died, whose funeral I had to attend, The funeral was over late in the 
evening, and, being related, I was asked to spend the night at the house, which I did. My bed was 
prepared on a cot which turned out te be one in which the deceased had usually slept. Late in the 
night, having occasion to strike a light, I saw beside me some country liquor in achdun (a small cup 
used for drinking country liquor out of ), In another case, an old woman had placed a spirit-glass 
with a little brandy, for her grandson, aged about fourteen years, in a place the boy frequented most, 


although I know he had a great aversion to all sorts of liquor. 


On the night previous to the wedding-day, éré, pélé, etc., a little of everything prepared for the 
wedding, including some liquor, are taken to some distance out of the village, and there left, evidently 
for the spirits of ancestors, or of the deceased members of the family, in general. 


The dead are believed to intercede with God for the living, and people pray to the 
departed in time of need. I have sometimes heard people say : — “ Sdré sdatansin ant dlmansuir 
mdngtus hétthn, I have always been asking of (praying to) all the saints and souls.’? And that the 


he addition of jaggri and some ingredients such as 


1 This is a sort of gruel, prepared with new rice with t 
Bombay East Indian family makes dffolam on All 


cardamoms to sweeten and lend flavour to it, Almost every 


Souls Day. 
2A palm. See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
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souls of the dead have helped the living may be gathered from the folowing : — ‘ Munjé vakhthald 
dlman bin rélbh, in the time of my need the souls stood (helped, or interceded for, me). 7 A 
person, in asking a favour, say to educate a poor orphan, says > — Spiked, Sihiwd pdrdla, tidehé 
bdpdschar dim témdld iba rél, Educate, educate the boy, his father’s soul will stand for you (will 
obtain for you grace or favours).” 








There is a general belief that the Ailmdhdrs or potters do not eat the fish called fei, because 
they say the hiipd is their ddé or gétrt, that is, belonging to their sect. Ilow they came to identity 
the kitpd as belonging to their géira I cannot ascertain,” 


Cure of Spirit-caused Diseases. 


Diseases are sometimes believed to be caused by spirits. The people ascribe some 
sicknesses to the agency of bdhiits or evil spirits, and cxorvisis, Hindu or Musalmian, are resorted to 
to rid themselves of the ills. The diseases attributed to evil spirits or d/ets are fainting, mania, 
small-pox, etc. Perhaps, sneezing and yawning, too, are altributedk to spirits, for when a child 
sneezes, the mother of the child or any one at hand says: — ‘ Jifush.” 1 cannot ascertain the 
meaning ,of this word. Can it be a corruption of Jesus? So, some persons, when they yawn, make 
the sign of the cross with their right thumb belore their mouths, twice or thrice, or as many times ag 
possible, while the yawning lasts. 


IT remember once, when cholera was raging in the Maharwida (where Mahars live — almost 
every Village in Salsette has one) attached to the village of Malla, in Bandra, seeing a Chistian culti- 
vator (aged about 55, an illiterate person), after drinking soime liquor, take a big stick in hand and beat 
well the sides and roof of a hut, belonging to a Mahar, in which a case of cholera had occurred, making 
plenty of noise. He evidently believed that the epidemic was caused by an evil spirit, and that what he 
was doing would frighten away the spirit, and thus free the place from the dreatled sickness. — 


Water, — Water drives off the spirit of thirst, it refreshes the faintin g, and it restores life to 
those in 2 swoon, When a.child gets into a rage, and keeps crying for a long time, in spite of 
all coaxing and soothing words and threats of punishment, it is called gdndldach? ray (rage caused 
by worms). To cure this, water is dashed on the eyvs and face of the child, When a person, 
in whose house is.a-pregnant woman, goes to a funeral, on his return he must bathe before entering 
the house ; he must also not touch the pregnant woman before ic has washed himself. New-born 
infants are washed. The dead are algo waghed before bein g clothed for burial. If a person treads or 
steps over a ground on which an animal, a dog, or a cat, or a horse, or a snake, ete., has been wallow- 
ing, he is affected with an illness called réis, the symptoms of which are vomitin g and. looseness with 
great griping about the pit of the stomach. It is supposed that no medicine can eure this malady ; 
Indeed, the sufferer suffers more by taking any medicine. To cure this, among other things, water 18 
waved over the prostrate body of the patient, about seven times, and, the patient recovers. 


Metals. — Metals have great power over spirits, iron in particular. In Sulsette there is a spirit 
known as gird, who plays much mischief witha solitary traveller — specially one under the influence of 
liquor, or one who is a coward, — in the night, leading him astray ; in many cases carrying the victim 
many niles away irom the place of attack and lowering him in an empty well, or digging a pit in the 
im ae burying the man up to his neck, leaving him to extricate himself the best way hecan from that 
position orto die. A gird, however, dare not touch a person who has on him anything made of iron or 
steel, particularly a knife or nail, of which the gird is iw great fear, A gird will never meddle with a 
eae es ly a married woman, for he is afraid of her bangles. It is belioved that, if any one can 
manage to drive a nail in the gird’s head, he (the gird) again becomes aman, It ig also believed that 
a gird, metamorphosed into a man, will do any work, like an obedient servant, so long as he remains 
. such, Horse-shoe nails are driven into the threshold to prevent spirits from entering the house. 
ate hte eget os seinen tag = aaa is given the patient to ae ei 

* [This should interest the enquirers into totemis ; 7 eS ea aed cal = 

m.—Ep, | 
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a copper coin is thrown into it, which has the effect of reducing them, When a woinan dies in 
child-birth, especially if the child be living, a piece of iron or a nail is thrust among the folis of her 
dress, evidently with the avowed object of preventing her spirit from coming back, for ilere is a 
belief that dead mothers haunt the house to carry away their children. An instance is given in which 
a mother, whose child was living, although she had died several months after confinement, used to enter 
her sleeping apartment and try to snatch away the infant from the arms of the nurse, often succeeding 
in dragging the child several paces from the bed. Knives are sometimes kept under the pillow to 
prevent spirits or harassing dreams. In cases of dog-bite, a copper coin with edible chunam is bound 
up on the wound as a cure. In cases of jaundice, the left arm is branded with a red-hot piece oi 
iron, and castor oil applied over it, which helps to purge the wound thus caused of pus for a few days. 
At the time of confinement, if a woman labours very much, all locks of doors or drawers are opened 
with a key. This is said to favilitate delivery. <A kotid, a kind of hatchet, is also waved, in cases 
ot réhs, over the body of the patient. So also a copper f@mbid (léid or pot), containing live coals, is 
waved in cases of réns and placed with mouth downwards in a copper ihald (fan, generally used 
for making hand bread), Thefts are believed to be detected by means of svissors anda sieve. <A pair 
of scissors are held with points upwards, on which a sieve is made to balance fat. Then a person 
repeats one by one the names of those susyected oc the cifence; when the name of tle thief is 
pronounced, the sieve gives one or two turns, and that estaplishes the real en'prit. When a woman 
has hal two or three miscarriages, gold beads are ground, with other medicines, and given her to 
drink at a subsequent pregnancy, which heijis the growth of the foetus and a safe delivery, 


Urine. — It is supposed that if a person, who is severely beaten, drinks his own urine, he gets 
over the effects immediately. A certain root, called dbdt, to obtain medicinal value, is buried for six 
months or so in a stable, in the ground over which a black cow passes urine. If little children are 
made to drink their own urine, they grow fierce. To cure sore-eyes, one must wash them with the first 
urine passed after waking in the morning. Making water on a cut is sure to stop bleeding. 


Blood. — A person's blood becomes corrupted through cares and anxiety and sadness, and the 
eure for it is bleeding. To get rid of asthma, one should drink the blood of a gér (? ghérpar or big 
lizard) and ran about violently until quite fatigued. Consumption, in its first stage, is also believed. 
to be cured by the same treatment, Women are bled in the fifth or seventh month of their pregnancy. 
A slight crack in an earthen pot is joined by placing ashes over it and pouring in the blood of a fowl. 


Brooms, — A broom is also used, among other articles, to cure a person affected with réns : it is 
drawn over the prostrate body from the head leg-wards and struck upon the ground about seven times. 
If a broom is made to stand brush upwards, when two persons are quarrelling, it is supposed to 
aggravate matters, Some people think that on a wedding-day a house and the muzdap (pandal) must 
not be touched with ‘a broom; that is, they must not be swept till the bridal party has returned from 
Church after the celebration of the marriage. This custom is observed with greater rigour in the 
house where there is a bride, for, say they, we sweep away the girl as we do dirt. 


Canes. — The cane is a good cure for rat-bites. A little paste is formed by rubbing a piece ot 
cane in a small quantity of water, and the paste applied to the bite. 


Circles. — After birth, a portion of the navel cord is left, and the end is tied to a black thread 
and put round the child’s neck. Fevers are supposed to be cured by tying a thread round the arm. 
As the bandage grows tighter the fever abates, and as soon as the fever leaves off the circle slackens 
itself, and the patient is declared cured. 


Coins. — On the evening previous to the wedding day, the barber is called in to shave, All 
male guests, old or young, have a shave, or at least some touch of the barber’s razor. The payment 
for this service is — the guests wave a coin or coms, coprer or silver, round the bead of the bride 
or bride-groom, and throw them into a plate set there for the purpose ; the head of the house gives 
wo sérs of rice, a cocoanut, and one s#r (one bottle) of country liquor. In eases of dog-bite, a little 
chunaim is applied to the wound, and a pie or pice placed upon it and tied there. 
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Colours. — On the morning of the wedding-day, brides and bridegrooms are bathed. Before 
bathing cousin milk is applied to the head and the body, and into this milk saffron powder jg 





thrown. 

Lamp-black is used to anoint the eyes of infants and their mothers to prevent nadar (the Evil 
Eye). The forehead and cheeks of little children are also sometimes marked with lamp-black, or the 
black from a cooking utensil, to keep off the Evil Hye. The cow, under whose urine the root abit 
must be buried to obtain medicinal properties, must be a black one. 


Comb. — Among the presents given by the bridegroom to the bride on the weding-day, the 
comb (a white one) forms a particular item. 


Coral, — Coral necklaces are invariably worn by children. 1t is believed that the changes effected 
in the colour of the coral by wear, indicate the enjoyment ol good health or otherwise by the wearer, 


The Cross, —~ Ifa person observes the mark or trace of a snake or any creeper on the road, he 
generally makes a cross on the mark, with a stick or an umbrella or even with the loot, before he passes 
it or steps over it, The sign of the cross is made rapidly, as often as possible, while a person yawns, 
In the case of a child, unable to do it for itself, an elder who ig at hand doey it for the child, 


Dancing, — Ai weddings, dancing is invariably performed, People often dance on occasions 
of feasts and christenings. Dancing is also sometimes performed before a simall-pox patient, that is, i 
the patient desire it, People suffering from small-~pox express peculiar desires, and it is said they 
must be satisfied. 


Earth. — Every attendant at a funeral throws three handfuls of earth on the corpse or coffin 
aiter it is lowered in the grave. Earth taken from the grave of an infant is applied as a cure for the 
swelling and pain in the breasts of a mother, due to an accummlation of milk. Women in pregnancy 
sometimes conceive a desire to eat earth, when khdydchi méti (edible earth), generally obtainable from 
chand kiirmérivdlds (dealers in gram and parched rice), is given then. arth is sometimes used to 
clean cooking-vessels. When the transplantation operations of a cultivator are complete, the 


labourers pelt the owner and one another with ¢lods of earth from the field, Earth taken from bee- 
hives is a good remedy for headache. 


Eggs. — A person spitting blood or with a weak chest is made to swallow raw eggs, Among 
the articles used for curing réns, the egg also finds a place. On the night before the wedding-day, the 
white of an egg is rubbed on the face of the bride and bridegroom; it is believed to linpart a certain 
amount of kayd (beauty). The dhobie, besides the ordinary charges of washing, takes a certain 
number of eggs, when a bride’s v4] (white sheet of cloth used when going to Church or from one place 


to another) is given him to wash. One or two eggs are given tothe priest who comes to bless the 
houses after Lent, 


Flowers, — After the celebration of the marriage in the Church, the bridal party goes to the 
bride’s house, The bride and bridegroom are made to stand at the entrance of the marday (pandal), 
if there is one, or at the entrance to the house, Then all the friends and relations come one by one to 
congratulate the happy couple, and this is done by sprinkling flowers on their heads and the shaking 
of hands. The same is done in the evening of the same day on their arrival at the bricdegroom’s house, 
and the ceremony is sometimes repeated, for the third time, on their return from the bridegroom’s to 
the bride’s house on the evening of the second day. At the funerals of Little children or unmarried. 
young persons, flowers are distributed to those accompanying the funeral, who throw them on the corpse 
or coffin before throwing the three handfuls of earth. Those who have not obtained flowers throw in 
green leaves of trees instead. Women deck their hair with flowers. Persons who have decked their 
hair with flowers must not move about much in the heat of the noon-day sun, nor in the darkness of 
the night, or they run the risk of being possessed by evil spirits ; if they must, they should be 


accompanied by some one, and not stir out alone. During illness promises are male to crosses to 
adorn them with garlands of flowers, 
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Fruit, — Along with the presents of a sari, a chédi, ete., given by the bridegroom to the bride 
on their wedding-day, are also carried some fruits — dry dates, almonds, walnuts, etc., — five or seven 
of each, some of which are taken by the people at the bride’s house, and some returned with the box in 
which the presents were brought. 


Garlic. — To prevent indigestion, when a person complains of feeling puffiness of the stomach: 
garlic, black pepper and salt are given to eat, over which a small quantity of country liquor is drunk 
hot, When cholera is raging, garlic, black pepper and leaves of the tree of the custard apple are tied 
to the ends of handkerchiefs, and carried by persons going about, to prevent being attacked by cholera. 

Glass, — Women wearing glass bangles must not approach near to aperson who has been bitten 
by a snake, because the poison will work with all the greater force. A gird cannot come close toa person 
wearing glass bangles, as he fears their tinkling. On the death of a man the glass bangles on the 
hands of his wife are broken. The gold necklace — pét — presented to the wile by her husband on 
the wedding-day, is interspersed with black glass beads. It is not good to show little children their 
faces in the looking-glass. 

Grain, — When a woman dies in child-birth, particularly so if the child be living, some grain 

(? rdid@) are strewn on the road to the burying-ground, The object is to prevent the spirit of the 
woman from coming back home to take away the child. The prevention is effected thus :— the spirit, 
as she comes, sees the grain which she waits to count, so that by the time she has counted all, it is 
near dawn of day, and the spirit must go back. On the evening previous to the wedding-day, the 
barber, who comesto shave, gets a present of two sérs of rice, a cocoanut and a bottle of country 
liquor, from the head of the house, while the guests wave coins (copper or silver) round the head of 
the bride or bridegroom, and give them also to the barber. The payment for the services of a native 
midwife at the time of the confinement and for twelve days later, is also a certain quantity of rice and 
a rupee or two. 

Honey. — Honey possesses healing properties. Given internaliy with hot water or tea with or 
without the addition of a little brandy, honey cures cough. 


Horns. — A sdindar shing, the horn of a deer, is rubbed in water and applied as a cure for head- 
ache. Horns are used as bleeding cups. 


Incense. — After bleeding, the arm or leg which has been bled is fumed with incense, and then 
bandaged. Incense is thrown on a fire over which the godmother, returning with the baptised child, 
has to step. 

Kiss. — Kissing the hand of a Bishop is practised by all ; some extend this practice to the kissing 
of the hand of the priests, while a few even kiss that oflaymen. One should not kiss a sleeping child — 
it is not good to do so, say the old folk. After the ordination ceremony, all present kiss the right 
hand of the newly-ordained priest. When a child is hurt, the mother, or any close connection, who 
is by, kisses that part of the body which is hurt, and says : —- “* Now it will be well.” 


Knots. — The tying of the thread round the arm to cure fever is done by a certain number of 
knots. A person, who is somewhat forgetful, is told to tie a knot in his handkerchief to remind him 
of any work that he may have been asked to do. 


Leather. — When fruit-trees do not bear fruit, people tie up an old rd@a, sandal, of the leit 
foot, to prevent the Evil Eye. Ifa blister be caused by wearing tight boots or shoes, to cure it, burn 
a piece of old leather and apply the ashes to the spot with a little oil. 


Lifting. — When the bridegroom is bathed, his maternal uncle lifts him and carries from the 
smandap into the house. So also the bride is bathed on Tuesday, thai is, the second day of the wed- 
ding, in the mandap, and lifted by the bridegroom, over the threshold, 


Liquor.— Liquor is a bringer of joy, and it also benefits health, Among the presents given to the 
barber on the evening previous to the wedding is a bottle of country liquor. Liquor is drunk at all 
festivals, christenings, weddings, and even on occasions of death, Persons under the intiuence of 
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drinks to the health of the guesis, while the guests drink to that of the host. Ata wedding-dinner, 
the toasts are drunk generally in the following order — the bride and the bridegroom, the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, blood relations of the bride and bridegroom such a8 brothers and sisters and, 
maternal uncles and aunts, then other relations and friends. At christenings, the first toast is that 
of the new-born, next the sponsors, then the parents of the child, followed by other relations and 
friends. Ihe custom of health-drinking is also practised at meals after a funeral : — the first toast 
is that of the chief mourner, with the addition of afew con solatory words ; then the toast of al] 
others present, generally proposed, by the chief mourner, when he or she takes the opportunity of thank. 
ing one and all for the troub:e taken by them in attending the funeral. A min g the Christian dhandéris, 
on the wedding-day, the bridegroom has to give a pot of liquor to the bride’s father, Some persons, at 
the time of arranging a bethrotal, exchange liquor, that is, the girl's party offers liquor to the 
party of the boy, and then the boy’s party offers some to that of the girl, Wounds Are sometimes 
washed with liquor. In cases of indigestion, liquor is given to drink hot with pepper, garlic and galt, 
Liquor is sometimes offered to the spirits of the dead. The evils of drinking liquor is graphically 
described in the following phrase —~— “ dérit ani ghar dér bari, liquor and (the) sweeper of house and 
door ”’—— that is, because of the vice of drunkenness, a house is swept of all its possessions ; In other 
words, poverty is brought on through drink, 


Tight. — “ Ojér hai té Lakshimi hdt, light is Lakshmi” that is, the bringer of good fortune, 
A light is kept burning all night, for several months, in the lying-in room, When a person is guffer- 
ing from small-pox, an érii is performed, in which a Jamp is lit with seven wicks. On the day of a 
christening, the godmother, when she returns from the Church with the baptised child, Bleps over a 
fire in which some incense is thrown, A light is kept burning at the head of the dead. 


Noise and Music, — Noise and music are believed to restore to con sciousness or life one whois in 
4 swoon or trance. During a recent outbreak of small-pox in Bandra I observed a great noise being 
made in a house in which a boy was attacked by the small-pox by playing on the rabdn (a tambourine) 
and the ghimd? (a kind of musical drum) and the persons singing at tho top of their voice. On enquiry I 
was told that the boy (or rather his soul) had gone ( ? was carried off by the Baya) to the Konkan, 
the supposed permanent residence of the Baya or Maulid (small-pox mothers), ar 
made to bring him back, On another occasion noise and niusic were resorted to to drown the sound 
of the chanting of the Responsortos sung in a funeral procession, It is dangerous for a small-pox 
patient to hear the Respyonsorios or even funeral music. So also when cholera broke out miany persons 
fired guns. Guns were also fired in the nights during the time the plague was raging, Ata wedding- 
dinner, when toasts are drunk, guns or crackers are fired, and music is sometimes played, or some 
person sings a song in the absence of music. Marriage songs are sung on the day of the declaration 
of the first bann, about twenty-one days before the wedding, and these are repeated every evening till 
three or four days after the wedding. Songs are sung when the dough for éré or sdxdnanh ig prepared ; 
songs are sung when the shaving of the bridegroom and other guesis is going on on the evening previous 
to the wedding-day ; songs are sung when women and even men go to fetch water for the bride or bride- 
groom to bathe with, also on the evening of the day previous to the wedding ; songs are sung when 
cocoanut milk (sometimes mixed with saffron powder) is rubbed on the bride or bridegroom before 
bathing on the morning of the wedding-day ; songs are sung when the bride or bridegroom is dressing 
to go to Church ; songs are sung on return of the bride and bridegroom from Church. Singing is also 
done on Christening and festival days. In drinking healths, people sometimes shout out “ viva f” 


Mirror. — Children are not allowed to look into a mirror, as itis not good for them to see their 
own reflections. No reason is assigned for this, 


id that the noise was 


Oil. — Oil is used both as food and m 
prevents cramps and rheumatis 
wire of iron, 


edicine. It is also a giver of light. Rubbing with oil 
ioe sm (vdrd or wind). In cases of Jaundice, after branding with a red-hot 
castor oil is applied to the part burned. Oi] is used at time of child-birth, After child- 
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birth the mother is rabbed with oil, for several days; the child is also rabbed with oil, by some for 
two or three months, by others for as many as six months. On the seventh day, after a funeral, 
a neighbouring woman or two bring cocoanut milk and rub the hair of the women-mourners. 
Women, once in a week or fortnight, and sometimes men also, oi] their hair, by means of cocoanut 
milk, before washing with water. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with cocoanut milk on the 
wedding-day, Corpses are also anointed with cocoanut milk before washing, preparatory to the 
funeral. When a person is over-fatigued with hard work, such as that of a cultivator, he receives 
great comfort from having his back, loins, neck and joints rubbed with oil, followed by a hot- 
water bath, 


Precious Stones. — The diamond is believed to be poisonous. It is believed that great 
merchants always wear a diamond ring, and, should they meet with loss to any large extent, they commit 
suicide by sucking the venom from the diamond. Children, particularly girls, are made to wear necklaces 
of coral, Wristlets (manguélias) are also made of coral and tied round the wrists, These necklaces 
and wristlets are sometimes interpersed with dij-safaiba (Evil-Eye beads) to keep off the Evil Eye: 
When any one casts the Evil Eye, a dit-minini breaks off. When children are sick, the colour oi 
the coral worn by them fades and the beads become pale. With the return of health the bright colour, 
of the coral also returns. Amber-beads are also strung between coral beads and worn round the neck 
and wrists and waist. These amber-beads are also believed to break when the Evil Bye falls on the 
wearer. 


Salutations. — The form of salutation among the Salsette Christians, when they meet, is, among 
the illiterate generally and the literate too, aslight shake of the head with the expression zudr* 
and the question ‘kd khabar #* How are you 7’ Others, with some pretensions to learning or rather 
to civilization, who sometimes speak Portuguese (not quite the correct language), say : — “ Como esta? 
How are you ?”’ or “Como vai? How do you go *” or * Como jasso ? How do you pass?” or ‘* Cowio 
deixa ? How do you keep” ? Many, also, salute in English, shaking hands, as they say i=“ How 
are you?’ or “ How do ye do 2?” ete. 


(To be continued.) 





HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


(Founded on the Burhdn-i Ma,dgir.) 
BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, M.R.AS. 


Preface. 


Att histories of the Bahmanit and succeeding Muhammadan dynasties of the Dakhin 
hitherto published, have been based upon Firishtah; but the history of the Bahmani Kings 
which I now introduce, isbased upon the Burhaén-i Ma,asir, by Ali Bin *‘Aziz-Ullah Tabataba 
—a work written several years before Firishtah’s appeared. Thotgh the two authors were 
contemporaries, and probably met one another in Ahmadnagar, neither makes any mention of 
the other. We may presume that they both had access to the same works of reference in 
compiling the Bahmani history ; yet several remarkable discrepancies are observable, especially 
in the names and genealogy of some of the kings. Where the difference cecurs, the Bahmani 


t What the word may mean I do not know, but it apparently means compliments, for the expression is also 
used in that sense ; for instance, at time of parting, people generally say — eudr singd = give compliments, 


& Lit., what news P 

1 Firishtah left Abmadnagar, and proceeded to Bijépur in AL H. 998 (A. D. 1599). Shortly after his arrival in 
the latter place he commenced writing his history, under the auspices of Ibrihim ‘Adil-Sh4h IT., but did not com- 
piete it till about A. H. 1086 (A, D. 1626-7). He mentions in the preface no less than thirty-five works whieh he 
consulted in the composition of his history, and — according to Briggs — makes quotations from twenty others in 
the hody of his work; yet never mentions the Burhdnt Ma,isir, unless he alludes to it under some other title. 
Professional jealousy probably accounts for this. 
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coins of the period — which are the most reliable evidence — corroborate the statement of 
our author, and negative that of Firishtah. Further evidence against Firishtah is to be found 
in the Tazkarat-ul-Mulik — from which I have given several extracts — and in extracts from 
Tarikh-i “Jahan-Ara and Siraj-ul-Kulab. The latter written in A. H. S21. (British 
Lib.-Or. 1964, fol. 5 8. et seq. and fol. 34 — vide Dr. Ricu’s Catalogue, p. 1089.) There may also 
be others which I have not yet seen. 








The Burhdn-i Ma,dsir is essentially a history of the Nigim-Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnager, 
and derives its title from Burhan Nigim-Shah IT. (A. H, 999-1003), the reigning sovereign, 
under whose auspices the work was written. The title is also a chronogram recording the 
year when the work was commenced, viz, A. H. 1000 (A. D. 1591), and the history is brought 
down to the latter part of A. H. 1004 (A. D, 1595-96). 


As I have before remarked (ante, Sept, 1898, p. 233), only three copies of this work 
are known to exist; and its extreme rarity doubtless accounts for its not having previously 
been brought to notice. The style of the Burhdn-i Ma,dsir is more ornate than Hivishtah’s 
history ; and in general completeness is inferior io the latter ; but, at the same time, our author 
in many instances gives details not given by Firishtah, and relates the same occurrences ing 
different way; so the one work serves as a useful complement to the other. I have not 
thought it necessary to point out all the points of difference, as it would make the present work 
too elaborate, The reader can easily do that for himself; and with this and Briggs’ Transia- 
tion of Firishtah before him, he will have all the available raw material for a history 
of the Bahmani Dynasty, as far as it can be gathered from Persian historical MSS, 


Sultans of the Bahmani Dynasty, 
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Contents. 





Cuaprer I. 
Reign of Sultdn ‘Ald-ud-Din STasun Gang, 

(Burhda-t Ma,asir.) 

Various accounts of his descent. 
A ° ° a 
Enters the service of Muhammad Tughlak Shah in Dihli. 
His future greatness foretold by Shékh Nizdm-td-Din. 
Rebellions in Mnhammad Tughlak’s dominions. 
‘Alé-ud-Din Hasan proceeds to Daulatabad. 
I +f ae vay’ 

Rebellion of the Amiran-i Sadah, who seize treasure, and defeat the Amirs of Gujarat. 


Muhammad Tughlak summons the Amirin-i Sadah to his camp: on the way there from 
Daulatabad they attack and defeat the escort, 


Return to Daulatibad and proclaim Isma‘tl Mugh Afghan as king. 

He is defeated by Muhammad Tughlak. 

‘Ald-ud-Din Hasan marches towards Kalburga, 

Malik ‘Imad-ud-Din is sent in pursuit of him, 

Muhammad Tughlak proceeds to Gujarat to put down a rebellion. 

‘Ald-ud-Din Hasan turns on his pursuers and defeais them. 

Returns to Daulatabad, and is proclaimed king vice Isma‘tl M ugh, who resigns. 
Date of his ascension, 8rd December, A. D. 1347. 

Or — according to another authority — 8rd August 1347, 

He sends a force in pursuit of the amirs of Muhammad Tughlak, who are defonted. 
Various appointments and titles. 

Local governors despatched to their respective districts, 

Expedition against Hindus. 

Hussain Garshisb obtains possession of Kandhir. 

Hussain Garshisb obtaing possession of Kotaghir. 


eke Razi-ud-Din Kutb-ul-Mulk, on his way io Mundargi, takes possession of Bhim and 
kalkot. 


Changes the name of Mundargi to Saiyidabdd, 


Kambar Khan, on his way to Kottr, takes possession of Kallifut. 
Sikandar Khan, from Bidar, takes Malked, 


A A A . A * * 
Kanabayand (?), wal of Telingind, tenders his submig 


sion to the Bialinaui Sultan through 
Sikandar Khan, and presents elephants, etc, 


At + . af ; i 
Isma‘fl Mugh, induced by promises of assistance from one Narayan, aspires to the sovereiguty, 
but Narayan breaks faith with him and poisons him. 


bhyajah Jahiin, from Miraj, and Kutb-ul-Mulk, from Mundargt, march against Kalburga, 
which they take, 


Khydjah Jahan assumes the governorship of Kalburga, 
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Mutiny among the troops at Sagar, who kill Safdar Khin and take possession of the town. 


Khyajah Jahan writes to Muhammad bin ‘Alam, the leader of the mutineers. 


The latter sends an answer by the hands of Natha ‘Almbak, who is made prisoner by Khwajah 
Jahan. 


Khwajah Jahan reports the matter to the Sultin, who orders him to cross the Bhima, and 
there await his arrival from Daulatabid. 


The Sultin has a dream of good omen. 

He marches from Daulatabid to Kalburedé, where he is well received by the inhabitants. 

Khyajah Jahan joins the Sultin at Kalburg. 

News of the death of Muhammad Tughlak near Tatnah on the 20th March, A. D. 1351. 

The Sultin marches against the mutineers at Sagar: receives the submission of Muhammad bin 
‘Alam, whom he imprisons. 


The Sult‘in encamps at Sagar, treats the inhabitants xind'v, and confers various distinctions. 


fe 


He sends a force to the district of Harib ‘s.<¢): they take by siege the fort of Karabjar (¢-¢}. 


The Sultin marches ?rom Sagar towards Kanbidi (Kaladgi f) and Mudhol: the former town 
surrenders, and Kapras, the chief of the district, agrees to pay tribute. 


The army maches towards the country of one, Nariyaya, and on the way, Talakaryah (sec) 
is surrendered. 


One, Mu‘in-ud-Din Mukt‘a, who with Nariyana, was formerly an ally of Muhammad Tughlak's, 
tenders his submission. 


The Sultin continues his march towards Mudchol. 
Crosses the river Kistna. 

Letter from Ndrayara to the Sultan. 

The latter sends a reply. 


N&rdyaua takes refuge in the fort of J amkhandi, and sends three of his chiefs to hold Mudhol, 
Terdal and Bagalkot. 


The Sultin proceeds to attack the fort of Mudhol. 

Nardyana’s troops make a night attack on the Sultan, and are defeated. 

The Shahzidah joins the Sultan. 

The Sultén, thinking the fort of Mudhol too strong to be carried by assault, lays siege to It, 
and takes it after four months. 

The army encamps near Mira}. 

The Sultan proceeds to invade the Konkan. 

Takes Karepatan withont opposition. 

Tyo mouths afterwards returns to Sagar and assigns the neighbouring districts to some of Lis 
adherents on feudal tenure. 

Crosses the Bhimd, and after exacting iribnte from Sedam and Malkaid, goes towards Kalburgé. 

Rebellion of Kir Khan and Kalah Muhammad. 

Kir Khan loses his baggage and most of his followers in a Hood. 

The Sultin proceeds to Kaliina, then occupied by Kilah Muhammad. Lays siege to it. 


Sikandar Khan “ Farzand” arrives in camp. 
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He is promoted in rank, and sent against Kir Khan to Kutiir. 

Battle, in which Kir Khiin is defeated and he himself captured by Fakhy Sha‘bAn, who js sent 
to the Sultan with news of the victory. 

The Sultén proceeds to Kutir. Sikandar Khin drags Kir Khan in chains bef ore the Sultin, 
who orders Kir Khan to be put to death, but spares his life at theo intercession=of Sikanday 
Khan. 

Kalah Muhammad leaves Kaliina and fortifics himselfin Kutir (?). Makes several sallies: ig 
at last defeated, made prisoner and beheaded. 

{In this campaign the Sultin obtains two important fortresses —~— Kalidna and Kutt, 

He proceeds to Kalburga, where he erccts several buildings: calls the town Alisanaibad, and 
makes it his capital. 

The first victory in the Sultin’s reign said to have been at Bhokar (Bhokardhan ?). He next 
took Mahir. Then exacted tribute from Mandi. 


The Sultin proceeds to the Konkan. Lays sicge to Goa, and takes it in five or six months. 
Takes Dabhol. 
Takes Kalhar (?) and Kolhapur, and then returns to Kalburga, 


A 


Invades Telingdnd, spending about a year there. Takes Bhonigir, and after com pleting the 


conquest of Telinginé, returns to Kalburga, 

Extent of the Bahmanit dominions at this period. 

The Sultin’s nephew, Bahrim Khin Mazindarini, governor of Daulalabdad » COntemplates 
rebellion, 

The Sultin ill for three or four months. He dies, 


Shortly before death summons his four sous to hig bedside. Nominuates his cldest son 
Muhammad Shah (Zafar Khan) ag his snecesgor. 


aie! 


(Pazgkaral-ul-Mulith.) 
Various accounts of the origin of the founder of the Bahamant Dynasty. Tagan Gangit: his 
fature greatness foretold by Gangti Pandit Bahiman. _— 
Hasan promises to assume the surname ‘‘ Bahmanf.’? 
Hasan in the employ of a Shekh at Gangi, near Miraj, 
The Shekh founded a masjid there. 
Hasan’s mother mentioned ag being with him, 
He finds a treasure. 
Raises an army: is assisted by Gangt Pandit. 


Hasan marches to Miraj with hig army. 


Encounters Rin} Duvkivati, the ruler of Mivaj, and 
makes her prisoner, 

Reports his victory to the Shekh, who de 
Date of this victory, A. D, 1347, 


Obtains possession of Mir 
Kalburga. 


Advice of : | 
vice of the Shekh. By means of a stratagem, Hagan Gangti and his men enter the town 


and expel the carr 2 : 
ee - age Attacked by Parwan Rao, the chief of Kalburgé, The latter is 


Kalburga is named « Ahsanibad, 


sires him to call Miraj, ‘ Mubarakabad.” 


aj] and the neighbouring districts, and then procecds toward, 
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Hasan makes Kalburgd his capital: assumes the title of Sultin ‘Al4-ud-Din Bahman Shak. 
Exalis the Brahman, Gangi Pandit. 


Death of the Sultan. 
Cuaprer IT, 


Reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah I 
He invades Vijayanagar territory. Gains a victory (place not menticned). 
Takes Filampattan (f), and returns to Kalburga. 
Marches to Daulataébid to quell a rebellion raised by Bahiém Khan, the governor of that 
province. 
The latter yields, and dies in banishment, 
According to the ‘Aiyiin-ut-Tawdrikh, Muhammad I. possessed himself of the whole of the 
Dakhan. 
He had two sons, Mujihid Khin and Fath Khan. 
Conquers Telingana. 
His death. 
Cuartee ITI. 
Reign of Sultan Maujdhid Shah. 
Invades Vijayanagar territory. 
The Raya submits and agrees to pay na‘l-lakd, also te deliver over a fortress (name not men- 
tioned) [probably Raichir or Adont}. 
While encamped on the bank of the river Kistna, he is assassinated by his cousin, Di,id Khin. 


(Tazharat-ul-Milih:.) 


Mujabid Shah entitled * Balwant,’’ strong-Lodied. 

Is a disciple of Shekh Muhammad Siraj-ud Din. 

Besieges Adon}. Garrison about to surrender, owing to want of water, The Shekh withdraws 
his assurance of victory. Mujahid much incensed against him, 

Rain having fallen, the garrison of Adoni refuse to surrender; ent off the Bahmani ambassador's 
head and fire it from a gun. 

Mujahid returns to Kalburga. 
Habshis. 

Is found beheaded on his throne. Deed attributed to Jinns. The Shekh’s followers refuse to 
allow the body to be buried in the royal sepulchre. 


Utters threats against the followers of the Shekh and the 


CHapter LY. 
Reign of Dié,iid Shah. 
Unwillingly accepted as king. The widow of the late Sultan bribes a slave to assassinate him. 
He is stabbed to death in the masjid. 
Muhammad Khan, younger brother of Da,id, kills the assassin, and is proclaimed king. 
Cuaprer Y. 


Reign of Muhammad Shah IL. 


His character. 
Had no wars during his reign. 
Story told about the adulterous woman and the puzzled Kazi. 


Death of the Sultan. 
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Cuarter VI. 
Reign of Ghiyits-ud-Din. 


Twelve years of age at his accession. 
Too partial towards his father’s slaves, one of whom turns against him: invites the Sultan to hig 

house, deprives him of sight and deposes him. 

Cuarrer VII. 
Reign of Shams-ud-Din Di,tid Shith 

In the seventh year of his age. 
The slave [?] retains the real power in his hands. 
Firtiz Khin and Ahmad Kh4n, grandsons of ‘Ali-ud-Din Hasan Shih, obliged to fly to Sagar. 
The KotwAl of Sagar promises to assist them, but proves faithless. 
The nobles arrange terms of peace, and the two princes submit. 


The mother of Sultén Shims-nd-Din, persuaded by the slaves that Firiz and Ahmad had 
caused the assassination of the late Sultin, and fearing the same fate for her son, plots 
against Firiiz and Ahmad. 


Makhdumah Jahan, the wife of Firdz, informs her husband of the plot. 


The principal amirs join the two princes in a plot to dethrone the Sultan and put Firtiz in his 
place. 


This plot is successfully carried ont. 
Crartmr VIII. 
Reign of Firta Shah, 
He imprisons the slave [?] and other conspirators. 
Confers on his brother, Ahmad Khan, the title of Khin-Khinan. 
Confirms Khwajah Jah&n in his previous office. a 
Firiz contemplates the conquest of Vijayanagar. 


Devadar (Devaraja ?), the ruler of Vijayanagar, submits and agrees to pay a tribute of thirty- 
three laks of tanka a year. 


The Sultan agrees, and returns to Kalburga. 


Marches against Sagar. The chiefs of that district submit to the Sultin and agree to pay 
tribute. : 


He calls Sagar, “ Nusratdbad,”’ and returns towards Kalburgi. 


On the way there he encamps on the bank of the Riv ima 
or Bhir found: d 
Firazibad, A.D. 1899. iver Bhima and founds a town calle 


Saiyid Muhammad Gist Dardz arrives in Kalburga from Dihit. 
He is well received by the Sultin, but they afterwards quarrel. 


The a again goes to war with Vijayanagar. Takes Bahntr and Musalakal and returns to 
urga, 


A year afterwards, he marches against Mahar. 


Fails to take it; but exacts tribute from the Ri 
; ‘ aya of that pla + 
Rise of the slaves Hishy4r and Bidar. : peace, oad ectgena to. Ra butEe 


Death of Khwyajah Jahan, who is succeeded in office by Hishyar and Bidar 


The Sultan invades Telingéna, Conquers Raj 


appoints governors, and returns to Kalbur 


amundri (Rajamahendri) and other districts ; 
8 


A 
* 
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During a reign of a little over 25 years he made 23 or 24 expeditions against the Hindus. 
Towards the end of his reign is again compelled to go to war with Vijay4nagar. Marches 
towards Pangal. Is opposed on the way by the Vijayanagar troops. Aftera severe 
struggle the latter are defeated. 

Besieges Pangal. Is repulsed, and retreats to Utakur. This defeat attributed to the Saltain’s 
rupture with S. Muhammad Gist Daraz. 

Returns to Kalburgé. 

Resigns the government to Bidar and Hashyar. 

They are inimical to Khan Khanin (Ahmad Khan) and scheme to exclude him from the succes- 
sion, substituting the Sultin’s eldest son, Hasan. 

They gain over the Sultan to their side, and he consents to have Khin Khanin blinded. 

Shir Khan, the Sultan’s nephew, informs Khin Khindn of the plot, and the latter prepares for 
flight. 

He and his eldest son, Zafar Khan, receive the blessing of Saiyid Muhammad Gisi Daraz. 

Khalf Hasan — afterwards entitled Malik-nt-Tijar — offers his services to Khan Khanan. 

Khan Khanan accepts his proffered services. 

They leave Kalburgd and proceed towards Telingan4. 

Hushyar and Bidar propose pursuing them, 

The Sultin unwilling, but is ignored by Hishyér and Bidar, who start in pursuit with a large 
force. 

The fugitives overtaken at Ni‘matabid. 

Khén Khanan inclined to surrender, but is persuaded by Khalf Hasan to give battle. 

Stratagem to increase the apparent numbers of their force by means of bullocks. 

Hishyar and Bidar defeated and put to death. 

Sultin Ahmad (Khan Khanan) marches back to Kalburga. 

Sultan Firiz is deserted by his troops. 

Ahmad is handed the keys of the city. 

Meeting between the brothers. 

Sultin Firiz abdicates in favour of Ahmad, 

Death of Sultan Firiz, Said to have been strangled. 

Character of Firiz, 

Firtizibad assigned to prince Hasan Khan, who shortly afterwards dies. 


(Tezkarat-ul-Mulik.) 
Character of Sultan Firfiz. 
Founds the town of Firizabad, which is partly destroyed by a flood. 
Becomes a disciple of Baba Kamal. Builds a tomb for himself, and another for the saint. 
Entrusts the principal affairs of state to his brother, Ahmad, who plots against the Sultin. 
The Habshi slaves and most of the troops side with Ahmad. 
Sultan Firtz is assassinated by his own slave. 
Ahmad puts to death the eldest son of Firaz. 
Duration of the reign of Sultan Firtiz. 
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Bahmant Kings whose capttal was Bitar. 
Crarrur IX, 


Retgn of Sultin Ahmad Shah. 
His titles. 


His accession generably approved. 

Had seven sons, Gives titles to three of them. 

Gives Khalf Hasan the title of Malik-ut-Tijar. 

Death of Saiyid Muhammad Gist Daraz. 

The Sultan invites a saint named Shih Ni‘mat-Ullih, from Kirmiin, to visit the Dakhan. 
Goes to Anttr to meet him. 

Sultan Ahmad in the second year of his reign (A. D. Juno 1423) made Bidar hig capital, 


Marries his eldest son, Prince Zafar Khan, to the daughter of Miran Mubfralk Paviki, the ruler 
of Khandesh. 


Invades the ‘mountainous country ” (namo not mentioned). 
Takes Marmat (?), and returns to Bedar. 
Invades Telingiind, and takes Mandal (?) and Warangal, 


The Rayas of Devkunda (Devarkunda) and Rajkonda tender their submission, and agree to 
pay tribute. The Sult&én returns to Bidar. 


Marches against Mahiir, which he besieges, but, failing to tako it, returns to Ptdar to rost. 
A year afterwards he again goes against Mihir, and takes it by assault. 

Takes Kallam by assault, and returns to Bidar. 

Sends Khalf Hasan Malik-ut-Tijar on an expedition to tho Konkan. 


Khalf Hasan takes a number of places in tho Konkan. His successes and his favour with tle 
Sultan excite the jealousy of the Dakhani nobles, 


The Sultan again goes to war with Vijayanagar. Takes several forty, and returns to Bidar. 
Narsing Raya of Kherl4, Gondwana, applies to the Sultin for assistance. 


Narsing Raya breaks faith with him, and entors into an alliance with Alp Khan (Sultan 
Hushang Ghiirf) of Malwa. 


The Sultin retreats in order to see whether Alp Khan will attack him. 
The nobles expostulate with him for his apparent timidity, 

The Sultin asks the opinion of the doctors of law, 

He returns towards Kherlab, and gives battle to Alp Khin. 

Defeats Alp Khan, and captures his baggage and haram. 


Sends back the haram under escort to the Malwé frontier, 


Takes possession of Narsing’s territory as far as Mahtr (sic) and assigns it to his second son, 
Prince Mahmid Khan. 


Returns to Bidar. 


Applies to Shah Nir-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Walt for a spiritual guide. 


Shah Khalil-Ullah Walt — son of this saint — goes to the Dakhan in 1439, 
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Khalf Hasan invades Maha,im (Bombay), which was Gujarat territory. 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani sends his son, Prince Zafar Khan to help Khalf Hasan, 


The combined Bahmanf forces drawn upon one side of the Mahim Creek, and the Gujarat 
army on the other. 


The Dakhani nobles stir up dissension between Prince Zafar Khan and Khalf Hasan, 

The latter, left in the lurch, is defeated by the Gujardt army, and his brother made prisoner. 
In revenge for this defeat, the Sultin leads an army against Gujarat. 

Encamps near Bahil (?) on the frontier between the Dakhan and Gujarat. 

The Hindi geverner of Bahul (?) applies to Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat for assistance. 

The Bahmani and Gujarati armies drawn up on opposite banks of a river. 

Terms of peace arranged. Babi! (F) to remain with Gujarét. Offensiveand defensive alliance. 
The Sultan returns to Bidar. Confers various titles. 


Death of Shah Ni‘mat-Ul!4h. <A fair instituted in his honour. Each descendant of this saint 
connected by marriage with the Bahmani royal family. 


Dispute with the ruler of Manda (Afalw4) about the fortress of Kherla, 


Terms of peace arranged. Kherla to be a frontier fortress belonging to Malwa. 


During the recent wars with Gujarat and Malw4, many parts of Telinganad having been wrested 
from the Bahmanis by their former possessors, the Sultén now proceeds to reconquer them, 


He takes Rameir and other forts. 
Warangal submits, and agrees to pay tribute. 


The Sultin makes [brahim Sanjar Khan commander of the army in Telingan4, and gives him 
the jdgir of Bhondgir. 


Returns to Bidar, and makes Miyin Mahmid Nizgém-ul-Mulk his prime minister. 
Consigns to Khalf Hasan Dabhol and the other seaports. 

Builds a palace in Bidar. 

Rewards the poet Shekh Azari for composing verses in eulogy of the new palace. 
Also rewards Maulana Sharf-ud-Din Mazandarint for writing verses on the door. 
Abdicates in favour of his eldest son, Zafar Khan. 


Gives the district of Mahitrto his son, Mahmid Khin, and Ra,ichir and Chil (?) to his son 
Da,id Khan. 


Death of the Sultan. 

His character. 

Wow he punished Shir Malik for insulting Saiyid Nasir-nud-Din. 

The Sultin’s age, and duration of his reign, 
(Tazkarai-ul-AMulak.) 


The behaviour of a hunted hare suggests to Sultan Ahmad the idea of making Bidar his capital; 
besides, he suffered from dysentery at Kaiburga. 


The celebrated Khwajah Jahan, in this reign, arrives in the Dakhan from Khurasan. 


Sultan Ahmad founded the city of Muhammadabid (Bidar) in the first year of his reign. 
Duration of his reign, and year of his death. 
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Khwajah Jahin’s arrival in Dhabol. 
He:wishes to goto Bidar, but foreigners were not allowed to go inland. He bribes the 
governor of Dhabol. 


Writes to Bidar for permission to visit it. The Sultan unwilling. Ministers willing, 





The Sultan consents. Khwijah Jahan arrives in Bidar and makes presents to the Sultan, 
including a copy of the Kurin, which he receives with reverence. 


The Khwéjah grows in favonr with the Sultan. 

CHAPTER X. 

Reign of ‘Ald-ud-Din IT, 

Ceremony of his ascension described. 
His character. 
Miyan Mahmod Nigam-ul-Mulk, prime minister of the late Sultan, is degraded and put to death, 
Various appointments made. 
Ni‘matibid founded as a country residence for the Sultin, who is addicted to pleasure. 
Sanjar Khan wages successful war against Telingind. 
Sends his prisoners to court, where they are forcibly converted to Muhammadanism. 
Dilawar Khin sent on an expedition to Sharkah (?). 
On his return to court, he is degraded, and a eunnch appointed in his place. 


This eunuch (Dasttir-nl-Mulk) causes much distress by his tyranny. As the Sultan does 
nothing to check him, Prince Humiydin Khan has the eunuch assassinated, 


Nasir Khan, Sultin of Khandesh, invades Bahmant territory. Khalf Hagan Malhik-ut-Tijir is 
send to repel the invasion. 


Nasir Khan retreats to Agirgadh, and Khaltf Hagan Jays siege to the fortress. 
Death of Nasir Khan, A, D. 1435, 

Khalf Hasan retreats to coart with booty. 

The Sultan’s younger brother, Muhammad (Malmid ?), rebels. 


The Sultin proceeds to suppress the rebellion, and a battle 


is fought. Muhammad Khan 
routed. 


Muhammad Khan yields ; is pardoned, and piven the jagir of Rayachal (Raichiir P). 
The Riya of Vijayinagar invades Bahmani territory, and inkes Mudgal. 
The Sultin besieges Mudgal, which he takes. 

The Vijyanagar Raya agrees to p 


ay tribute and compersation, and promises not to invade 
Bahmani territory again. 
The Sultan returns to Bedar, 


He is, by some historians, said to have also t 
walled towns. 


Death of the saint, Shah Khalil-Ullah, 
Khalf Hasan proceeds to attack the 


Takes prisoner a Hindi chief named 
Sirkah 


aken Chandan and Wandhan, Satéra and other 


His relationship to the Sultan. 
fortress of Sangameshvar in the Konkan. 


Sirkah, whom he compels to become a Muhammadan. 
oifers himself as a guide to Sangameshyar. 
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He treacherously leads them into an ambush. Khalf Hasan is killed and his force nearly 

annihilated. 


The remnant make their way to Chakan, which was Khalf Hasan’s head quarters. 


The Dakhani amirs represent this disaster in a false light te the Sultan, who orders the 
massacre of the satyids and foreigners in Chikan. 


Raja Rustam Nizam-ul-Mulk, and Sdlar Hamzah Mushir-ul-Mulk, with a mixed force of 
Musalmans and Hindus, proceed to Chakan., 


They invite the saiyids and foreigners to an entertainment. 
They massacre 1,200 saiyids and 1,060 other foreigners, 
Divine punishment awarded to the two sardérs for this act of treachery. 


Jalal Khan and this son Sikandar Khan in Balkonda, fearing to meet the same fate as their 
compatriots, refrain from going to court, and their enemies at court incite the Sultin 


against them. 
Sikandar Khan goes to Mihdr and applies to Sultin Mahmid Khilii of Maiwa for assistarce. 
Mahmud Khilji invades the Dakhan, but is obliged to retreat. 
Sikandar Khin forced to accompany him, but escapes and returns to BAlkundah. 
The Sultan pardons Sikandar Khan and his father. 
Death of the Sultan, and duration of his reign. 
His character, 
Publicly reproved by Saiyid Ajall. 
Date of the Sultin’s death. 
(Tuzkarat-ul-Mui th.) 
Brief summary of the reign of Sultiin ‘Ala-ud-Din II. 
Had Khwajah Jahan as his prime minister, 
The Sultin appoints his son Humiyiin Shah as his successor. 
Discrepancy in the date of his death, 
Cuaprer XI. 
Reign of Humédytn Shak. 
The people object to him as Sultin. His brother, Hasan Khan, is seated on the throne. 
Humayin unseats and imprisons him. 
Raji Rustam, an adherent of Prince Hasan’s, flies to Chakan and Junnar, and Mali Khan to 
Raichis. 
Date of the Sultin’s accession. 
His character. 
Makes Mahmiid Gawan — afterwards entitled Khwajah Jahin — his prime minister, 
Sikandar Khan again rebels, and marches on Golkonda. 
The Sultin marches against him. Sikandar Khan is defeated and killed. 
Jalal Khan (Sikandar Khan’s father) submits and is pardoned, 
The Sultan declares a jihdd against the Hindts of TelingAnd. 


Sends Khwajah Jahan on ahead to Devarkonda. 
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The people of Devarkonda apply to the Riya of Orissa for assistance. 








The latter sends an army to assist them. 
Khyajah Jahan commits a tactical error of judgment. 
He is hemmed in between two forces, and completly defeated. 


The Sultan much enraged, and is about to avenge the disaster, when he hears of a revolution 
in Bidar. 


Object of the revolution, to release Hasan Khin and Mirzi Habib-Ullah Nitmat-Ullah from 
prison, and proclaim the former as king. 


Malik Yusuf Turk — one of the late Sultan’s slaves — manages to enter the fortress of Bidar, 
and release the prisoners, 


The Sultin’s brother, Yahya Khan ; also Jalal Khan Bukhari, are killed — probably by mistake 
in the darkness. 


Prince Hasan Khan and Mirzé Habib-Ullih proceed io Bhid, and are joined by some 
of the troops. 


Rage of the Sultin on hearing the news. 
Siraj Khan, governor of Bijapur, receives the fugitives. Lis treachery. 


Pusillanimity of Hasan Khan, and courage of MirzA Wabtb-Ullah. The latter is killed, 
Chronogram giving the date of his death. 


Hasan Khan is sent to the Sultin, who has him thrown to tigers. 

Tyranny of the Sultan, 

Hasan Bahri, a “converted” Brahmin youth, given the title of Sarang Khan. 
The inmates of Shitéb Khan’s haram publicly outraged by order of the Sultan. 
Death of the Sultan. 

Chronogram giving the date of his deatn. 


Cuarrir XII. 
Reign of Nizém Shdh. 


Ministers left to decide which of the late Sultin’s sons should be his successor. They select 
Nizam Shah. 


Ceremony of enthronement. 

Makhdtmah Jahan appointed Queen Regent, and Khwijah Mahmid Gawin prime minister. 
The country invaded by the Raya of Orissa. 

Battle fought within 84 miles of Bidar. The Raya is defeated. 


Invasion by Sultan Mahmid Khilji of Malwa, Battle fonght near Bidar. The Bahmani army 
take to flight, and Mahmid gains an easy victory. 


Mahmid plunders Bidar and lays siege to the citadel. 
Makhdimah Jahan applies to Gujarat for assistance. 
Sultan Mahmiid of Gujardt is willing to go, but his ministers try to dissuade him. 
He brings them round to his views ; but they advise an invasion of Milwi as a counter-move. 
He ignores their advice, and marches to Sultanpur and Nandurbir. 
Progress of the siege of Bidar. 
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Luxurious living of Mahmid Khilji. 

Consults a Shekh about vegetables. 

He raises the siege, and retreats towards Chandor, but changes his ronte on hearing of the 
advance of the Gujarat army. 

Khwajah Jahan sent in pursuit. 


Mahmid Khilji asks the chief of Gondwana to guide his army. He offers to lead them by a 
difficult route. 


Mahmid Khilji turns from the Daulatdbad route, and proceeds north-east towards Ankot (7) 
and Elichpitr. 


listress of his army on the march through Gondwana. 
He kills the chief of Gondwani. 
Sultan Nizam Shah writes to Sultin Mahmud of Gujarat, thanking him for his assistance. 


Mahmiid Khilji again contemplates the invasioa of the Dakhan, and the Sultin of Gujarat again 
comes to the assistance of the Bahmani Sultdin, and compels Mahmtid Ehilji to retreat. 


Sudden death of Sultin Nizim Shah, 


Cuarrer XIIT. 
Reign of Sultén Muhammad Shah ITI. 
In the tenth year of his age succeeds to the throne. 
His character. 
Regency during his minority. 
Assassination of Nizim-ul-Mulk at Kherlah. 


His death is avenged. 
He leaves two adopted sons, who receive the titles respectively of ‘Adil Khan and Darya Khan 


Marriage of the Sultan. 

Embassy from the ruler of Malwa. 

Bahmani ambassador sent to Mandi. 

Letter to the ruler of Malw4 regarding certain territory in dispute — Mahir, Kherlah, ete. 

Speech made by the Sultan. 

Mahmtid Gawain made prime minister, and gets the title of Khwajah Jahan. 

Expedition against Hubli and Bagalkot. 

Khwijah Mahmid Giwan, at his own request, is sent on an expedition to the Konkan. 

Halts at Kolhapur to collect reinforcements. 

Has several engagements in tha Konkan, and returns to Kolhapur for the rains. 

Takes Rabankanah (Riyabagh ? ) and Machil; then proceeds to Sangameshvar. 

Khelnah (Vishalgadh) is surrendered to the Khwajah. 

KhwAjah Jahan remains nearly two years in the Konkan, and then returns to court with his 
booty. 

Receives additional titles. 

Death of the Queen-Mother, Makhdtimah Jahan. 
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The Sultin assumes the reins of government. 
Death of the Riya of Orissa, 

Malik Nizam-ul-Malk Bahri is sent to invade Orissa. 

Takes Rajamundri and Kondavir, etc., and returns. 

Khyajah Mahmiid Giw4n founds a college in Bidar. 

The Sultan announces his intention of taking Vairdgadh, 

One of the adopted sons of the late N izfim-ul-Mulk volunteers to undertake the duty. 
He takes Vairdgadh by siege, and returns. 


Khwajah Mahmid Giwan reports that Goa has been taken by Parkatpa (P), Raya of Vi }iyanagar, 
and volunteers to go and re-take it. : 


The Sultan resolves to go himself. 

He lays-siege to the fort of Belgdnw. 

Parkatapa tries to make terms through the amirs, 

The Sultan angrily refuses. 

Park&tapa surrenders the fort of Belginw, which the Sultin then gives to Khwijah Jahan, 
The Sultin stops at Bijapur on his way back. 

Great famine of Bijapur in the same year, 

The Raya of Orissa again invades Bahmant territory. 

The royal army assembles at Malikpur near Ashtir, 


Proceeds towards Rajamundrt. 


The Sultan with a picked force goes in advance, leaving K hwajah Julan and Prince Mahmid 
behind. 


Narsinha Riya’s arrangements for the defence, 

The latter takes to flight. 

Malik Fath-Ullah Dary& Kh4n sent in pursuit. 

Surrender of Rajamundz}, 

The Sultan hands it over again to Nigim-al-Mulk Bahrt, and returns {o Bidar. 
Adil Shah, Walt of Asireadh and Bu 
Rebellion at Kondavir: the 


rhanpur visits the Sultin and ig foted. 
Sultan goes there to Suppress it : Jays siege to the fortress, 


The garrison surrender, and hint that the minister, Khyijah Jahan, was the cause of their 


rebellion, 
Kondavir is given to N izam-ul-Mulk Bahri, 
The Sultén invades Vijayanagar territory and re 


aches Malir. Narsinha Kiya takes to flight. 
The latter 


tenders his submisson, and sends presents, 
The Sultan proceeds by forced marches to K 


aneh ipur, 
Takes and sacks the town, 


: getting immense booty. 
Plot against Khyajah Mahmiid Gawan, 
The Sult&n sammons him, 


Account of the interview, 
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Unjust execution of Mahmid Gawan and As‘ad Khan, 
.His accusers afterwards put to death. 
The Sultan regrets his hasty action: is disturbed by a dream. 


Proceeds on a jih@d to the Konkan: is taken i!] on the way. 
His death. 

His character, 

Dissension between the Dakhani and Turki airs. 


Age of the Sultan: duration of his reign: date of his death. 
Chronogram giving the date of bis death. 
Cuarien XIV. 
Retgn of Sulidn Mahmid 1, 
The Dakhani airs plot against the Turks, 
The Dakhanis treacherous'y massacre the Turks. 
Malik Hasan Nizim-ul-Muik Bahri is made Malik Na,tb. 


First mention of his reputed son, Ahmad Nizim-al-Mulk, who afterwards founded the Nizim- 
Shahi Dynasty. 


Ahmad is given the districts of Junnar and Chikan asa jdgir. Goes to the assistance of the 
Sultan. 
Expedition into Telingana: the Sultan marches to Warangal. 


= 


The Habshis plot against the Maiik Na,ib: the Sultan believes their stories, and resolves on his 
death. 


The Malik Na,ib flies to Bidar. 

Treacherous conduct of Pasand Khan. 

The latter kills the Malik N4,ib, and throws his head outside the fort. 
Presumption and arrogance of the Habshis. 

Rise of Turki influence as that of the Habshis declines. 

Hasan Khin Khurisinf gets the title of Khwajah Jahan. 


The Sultan’s sister, Fatimah, married to Habib-Ullah, and the fort ef Medak given as a wedding 
present, 


His other sister married to another son of Shah Muhabb- Ullah. 
Rebellion against the Sultdn in Bidar. 

The Sultin defended by ten Turks: desperate fighting. 

Tae rebels are routed. 

New palace built near the Shih Burj. 


Rebellion of the notorious Kasim Turk Khawiiss Khin (afterwards entitled Darid-i Mamélik) 
at Kandhiar. 


Dilawar Khan Habshi sent to suppress the rebellion, 
In the battle which ensues, Diliwar Khan is killed by one of his own elephants, 
Kasim Barid triumphant, and more than ever rebellious. 


Rebellions in all directions, 
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The Sultan, unable to subdue Kasim Barid, is obliged to coneiliate him by giving him a share 
in the government, 
This ig much resented by the other nobles, who rebel. 
Ahmad Nizim-al-Mulk comes to the assistance of the Sultin. 


The amirs promise their support to the Sultin if he will only oust Kasim Barid from the 
government. 


Practical overthrow of the Bahmani Dynasty, and establishment of the Barid-Shahi in its place’ 
The Sultan wounded in battle. 


The amirs disperse, and Kasim Barid returns with the Sultan to Bidar, and again assumes the 
government. 


Letter from Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, reporting the rebellion of Malik Dinar Dastir-i Mamalik and 
Malik Khish-Kadam Turk ; and offers to aid in suppressing it. 


The Sultin and Kasim Barid proceed against the rebels. 

‘Adil Khan and Fakhr-nl-Mulk join the camp. 

Disposition of the forces. Battle. 

Malik Dinar taken prisoner and his army dispersed. 

‘Adil Khan intercedes for Malik Dinar, and procures his pardon. 

The Royal troops lay siege to and take the fort of Sagar. 

Sultan Mahmiid Gujarati complains of an act of piracy committed by Bahadar Gilant, 

Letter on this subject from the king of Gujarat. 

Letter from the Sultin te Bahadur Gilini, ordering him to restore the ships and lvoted property. 
Reply of the Sultan to the king of Gujarat. 

The Sultén’s messenger to Bahddur Gilani is stopped on the way. 

The Sultan marches with his army to Mangalvedha, 

The fort is taken, and assigned to Fakhr-ul-Mulk. 

The army marches to Jamkhand!, which Bahddur GSlant was then besieging. 

Mukaddam Naik [chief of Jamkhand} ? ] takes service under the Sultan. 

Malik Sultan Kuli Hamadinit Khawass Khin (afterwards the founder of the Kutub-Shahf 


be el 


dynasty) is given the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 
Several feudal tenures granted. Names of various nobles then serving with the Sultin. 


The army besieges Miraj. The governor, Bimah (?) Na,tk, surrenders after his son has been 
killed, ‘ 


The troops of Bahadur Gilani then in the fort of Miraj are offered generous terms. 


Bahadur Gilani hides himself in the jungle, and sends an ambassador to the Sultin, who 
promises him pardon on certain conditions, 


Bahadur Gilant still obstinate: a force is sent against him, with order 
He is slain in single combat by 
The Sult4n visits the fort of Pa 
He then visits Dabhol, 


s to spare his life. 
Ratan Khan, son of Fakhr-nl-Mulk on the 5th November, 1494, 
nhala: description of the fort, 


Bahadur Gilint’s Jdgirs given to yarioug nobles. 
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The Sultin returns to Bedar, balting on the way at Miraj, to distribute the booty. 








Increase in the power of Kutub-ul-Mulk, 

Plot against the Turks, 

The Turks anticipate matters by massacring the conspirators. 

The Turks send Shah Muhabb-Ullah to the Sultin to explain matters. 

Re-distribution of jégirs: Yusuf ‘Adil Khan gets Bijipar and Mangalvedha. 

Plot against Barid-i Mamalik. 

The Sultin besieges him in the fort cf Ansa, but is deserted by several amirs: Barid again 
triumphant. 

Another revolt against Barid-i Mamiulik. 

Terms of peace arranged. 

Preparations for a jikd@l against Vijayinagar: enumeration of the forces. 

‘Ain-ul-Mulk sent round by Kolhapar. 

Rayachir and Mudga! surrendered. 

These paryatahs are given to ‘Adil Khan. 

In the absence of the am‘rs who sided with the Sultin, Malik Barid-i Mamalik proceeds to 


Bidar; is admitted to the fortress by treachery, and again usurps the government on the 
Sth June, 1502. 


Adil Khan, Kutub-ul Mulk, Dastir-i Mamalik and others form a coalition to displace him. 

The Suliin is compelled to side against them : a battleensues, in which Haidar Khan — Barid’s 
general — is killed. Barid then takes to flight. The allies do homage to the Sultan, and 
return to their provinces. 

A marriage arranged between ‘Adil Khin’s daughter and the Sultin’s son. 

The marriage festivities in Kalburga are interrupted by the return of Malik Barid to court, when 
hostilities are resumed. ‘Adil Khan and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk against Malik Barid, Khndadad 
Khwajah Jahan and Dastéir-i Mamilik, 

The Sultin sides with ‘Adil Khan. 

Malik Ilyas ‘Ain-nl-Mulk is killed in battle: hostilities then cease. 

The Sultin proceeds to Miraj and Panh&la, to secure possession of the late ‘Ain-ul-Mnlk’s 
pager. 

During his absence Barid-i Mamilik and his adherents take possessien of Bidar. 

They receive the Sultan with all honcur on his return. 


Barid’s titles are further increased. 

Hostility between ‘Adil Khin and Dastir Dinar: the latter obtains assistance from Ahmad 
Bahri, and invades Bijapur territory : ‘Adil Khan flies to the Sultain’s court. 

The Sultin compels them to make peace. 

The Sultin, in 1506, quarrels with ‘Adil Khan, 

The Sultan summons to his assistance Kutub-ul-Mulk and ‘ImiMud-ul-lk. As the latter 


neglects to obey the summons, the Sultan goes after him to Berar and meets him near 
Kalamb. The quarrel is then arranged. 


Death of Fath-Ullah ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. 


——eoooaeaeeeeeeee MM 
The Sultan settles the succession to Yusuf’s title and territory on Isma‘il, eldest son of the 
latter. 


Confusion in Berar owing to the late Fath-Ullah’s eldest son, ‘Ala-nd-Din, being a prisoner in 
Ramgir, He makes his escape, and succeeds to his father’s title and territory. 





Death of Khudidid Khwajah Jahan : his title conferred on his eldest surviving son, Nur Khan 

The latter is given Pareinda in exchange for Sandlapur [Sholapur £] which is given to Kamil 
Khan, Isma‘i! ‘Adil Khan’s general. 

The Sultan takes the fortress of Kalburga by force. 

Dastiir Dinar akes refuge with Barid. These two, with Kutb-ul-Mulk march on Bidar. 
Dastiir Dindr’s reputed son, Hamid Khin Habshi, is killed in battle. 

Peace arranged by ‘Azamat-ul-Mulk, Isma‘il ‘A dil Khan’s ambassador at the Babmanti Court. 


Quarrel between Dastir Dinar and Barid. 

Embassy from Shah Isma‘il Husaint Safawi. 

Ungracious reception of a Shi‘ah ambassador at a Sunni court. 

Rebellion of Bashir Khudiwind Khan, the fendatory of Mihir. The Sultin, in August, 1517, 
marches with the army against him. 

Bashir applies to ‘Ala-ud-Din ‘Imad-ul-Mulk for assistance, which is given. 

A battle takes place: Bashir Khudawind Khin’s son, Ghalib Khan, is killed. Khuddwind Khan 
fights valiantly, but is wounded, taken prisoner, and put to death. 


Mahtr given to Mahmid Khin, youngest son of Khudéwind Khin. The Sultan returns to 
Bidar. 


Several of the principal amirs — too late to take part in this last expedition —- now come to 
court, 


The Sultan — taking advantage of the large force thus assembled — determines on a jihad. 


Arrived at Diwint [P] a battle is fought, in which the Sultin is severely wounded ; and this 
puts a stop to the fighting, 


The allies disperse to their respective provinces. 
Barid accompanies the Sultan back to Bidar, and again assumes the rovernment. 


An amir named Shoji‘at Khan having carried off two of the Sultin’s elephants, the other amitrs 
of Bidar, anxious to get rid of Barid, suggest that the latter should be sent after Shuja‘at 


Khan, 
Barid overtakes Shuja‘at Khan, kills him, and returns in triamph with the elephants, ete. 
Barid’s power then becomes greater than ever. 


Death of the Sultan. Date of his death, age, and duration of his reign, 


The amirs — in spi i 
© amirs — in spite of their quarrels among themselves — always loyal to their sovereign. 


Other historians give a different account of the latter part of the reign of Sultén Mahmid If, 
Anarchy in the Dakhan on the death of the Sultan, 
End of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ROPES OF SAND; ASSES; AND THE DANAIDES. 


THe following inquiry was published in the 
number of the Journal of the Folk-lore Society 
for December, 1898. I venture to hope that its 
publication in these pages may bring to light 
some Indian evidence. 


The occurrence of a single incident in ancient 
Egyptian custom, on Greek and Roman monu- 
ments, in an Arabian story, and in English folk- 
lore, provokes suspicion that some one idea, worth 
finding out, may lie behimd the scattered facts. 
puch an incident is the weaving of a futile 
rope; twisted and untwisted in festival custom 
in Egypt, in Greek and Roman art, eaten by 
an ass, made of sand in Arabic story and in 
English legend. 


Further, in more than one ancient monument 
the futile rope is associated with those futile 
water-carriers the Danaides, whose condem- 
nation it was to carry water in sieves; and in 
Cornwall the spirit who was set to weave ropes 
of sand had also to empty a lake by the aid of a 
shell with a hole in it. 


What do these coincidences mean ? 


In the hope of gaining further facts I quote, 
but make no attempt to value, the following 
rope-makers, ass, and water-carriers. 


‘In the city of Acanthus, towards Libya 
beyond the Nile, about 120 furlongs from 
Memphis, there is a perforated pithos,’ into 
which they say 860 of the priests carry 
water every day from the Nile. And the 
fable of Ocnus is represented near at hand: 
on the occasion of a certain public festival, 
One man is twisting a long rope, and many 
behind him keep untwisting what he has 
plaited.’’? 


In the painting by Polygnotus at Delphi, Pan- 
aanias describes among other dwellers in Hades, 
‘‘a;man seated: an inscription sets forth 
that the man is Indolence (Oknos}). He is 
represented plaiting a rope, and beside him 
stands a she-ass furtively eating the rope 

as fast as he plaits it. They say that this 
Indolence was an industrious man who had 

a spendthrift wife, and as fast ashe earned 
money she spentit. Hence people hold that 


1 Pithos =a vessel of large size, used for stores, 
sometimes sunk in the ground as a cellar, 

2 Diodorus Sieculus, I. 97, 

3 Pausanias, X. 29.2. See J. G. Fraser, Pausanias, 


| 
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in this picture Polygnotus alluded to the 
wife of Indolence. I know, too, that when 
the Ionians see a man toiling ata fruitless 
task they say he is splicing the cord of 
Indolence.”* 


In the medizval Arabic story, one of the tasks 
imposed by Pharaoh on Haykar the Sage is to 
make two ropes of sand; Haykar says:— 


“‘Do thou prescribe that they brmg me a 
cord from thy stores, that I twist one 
like it.’ So when they had doneas he bade, 
Haykar fared forth arear of the palace and 
dug two round borings equal to the thick- 
ness of the cord: then he collected sand 
from the river bed and placed it therein, so 
that whenthe sun arose and entered into 
the cylinder the sand appeared in the 
sunlight like unto ropes.”# 


Of Michael Scott a note to the The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel says :— 


“© Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much 
embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was 
under the necessity of finding constant 
employment.” Two tasks were accomplish- 
ed in two nights by the spirit. “At 
length the enchanter conquered this inde- 
fatigable demon, by employing him in the 
hopeless and endless task of making ropes 
out of sca-sand.”* 


A passage in the Denham Tracts speaks of 
Michael Scott as famed 


“for having beat the deviland his myrmt- 
dons by the well-known device of employ- 
ing them to spin ropes of sand, denying 
them even the aid of chaff to supply some 
degree of tenacity . . ae 


The wild Cornish spirit Tregeagle brings life 
into these somewhat tame accounts of futile 
industry. The wandering soul of a tyrannical 
magistrate, Tregeagle, was bound to fruitless 
labour oncoast or moor; his toil prevented and 
his work destroyed by storm and tide. His cries 
sounded above the rear of winter tempests; 
his moanings were heard in the soughing of 
the wind; when the sea lay calm his low wailing 
crept along the coast. More than one task was 
laid upon this tormented soul. 





V. 376; Edinburgh Review, April, 1897, p. 458 ; Journal 
Hellenic Studies, XIV. p. 3i. 
4 Supplemental Nights. Burton, Lib. Ed. X11. Of, 
& The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Ed. 1869. Note 1s. 
6 Denham Tracts, II. 118. 
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“On the proposal of a churchman and a 
lawyer it was agreed that he should be set 
to empty a dark tarn on desolate moors: 
known as Dosmery (or Dozmare) Pool, 

using a limpet-shell with a hole in i 
Driven thence by a terrific storm, Treg” 
eagle, hotly pursued by demons, sought 
sanctuary in the chapel of Roach Rock, 
From Roach he was removed by powerful 
spell to the sandy shores of the Padstow 
district, there to make trusses of sand and 
ropes of sand with which to bind them. = 


Again we find him tasked 


“+o make and carry away a truss of sand 
bound with a rope of sand from Gwenvor 
(the cove at Whitsand Bay) near the Land’s 
End.’”* 


The Cornish pool which Tregeagle had to 
empty with a perforated shell is said to be the 
scene of a tradition of making bundles and 
bands of sand :— 


* A tradition says that on the 
shores of this lonely mere (Dosmery pool) 
the ghosts of bad men are ever employed 
in binding the sand in bundles with ‘ beams’ 
(bands) of the same. ‘These ghosts, or 
some of them, were driven out (they say 
horsewhipped out) by the parson from 
Launceston.’”® 


I place these roughly gathered facts together 
in the hope of gaining further instances ; espe- 
cially instances of, 


(1) Ritual use of ropes, or of perforated 
water-vyessels, 

(2) Futile rope-making in custom or story. 

(3) Futile water-carrying in custom or story. 


(4) Asses in connexion with any of the above 
acts; and in connexion with (a) water 
in any form, (b) death and the under 
world. ; 


G. M. Gopven, F.ALL 





SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CHNTRAL PROVINCES, 


The throbbing of different parts of the eye 
portends different things : — 
Bye-brows. — When the right eye-brow of a 


person beats very forcibly, it indicates that the 
ete eae SE eee 


* Taken from Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, 8rd Ed. pp. 181 #f, 


8 Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Fotklore, p. 78. 





wife will present her husband with a child - 
and if the left eye-brow beats, it signifies ths 
the person is to acquire wealth, When both thro} 
it signifies that overwhelming sorrow is to ova 
take a person. 


Pupils. — If the pupil of the right eye dilates, it 
means great loss to a person; and if the left, it 
warns one to keep aloof from fears and difficulties. 
If both the eye pupils are dilated, it indicates 
loss of health. 


Corners of the Eye. — If the corner of the right 
eye throbs, it means that a man's foes and friends 
love him. Ifthe corner of the lett eye beats, it 
means the recovery of lost property. 


Eye-lashes. — The throbbing of the right and 
jeft eye-lashes means that the person is likely to 
get into a broil with others. 


Bye-lids.-—— The beating of the right eye-lid 
indicates that the person is to witness a marriage 
ceremony soon, And if the left, that fear will 
overtake him and make him ill. 


Whole Eye. — When the whole right eye beats, 
it means that the patient will recover from long 
illness. And if the whole left eye, it brings a 
good name. 


A person whose death takes plaee on a 
Saturday, should never go alone. To avert evil 
consequences, a live fowl is taken with such a 
corpse to the cemetery and it is there interred 
with it. Br&élunans, averse to bloody sacrifices, 
substitute for a fowl the steel bolt of a door. 


If a person dies under the influence of an 
evil star, the seeds of leguminous planta are 
scattered along the route of the funeral proces- 
sion. It is believed that such a body, when 
buried, turns into a devil, and comes home to 
hold sway as a nocturnal monarch over the house. 
If the above custom is observed, however, it will 
try and pick up the secds on its way from the 
grave Lo the house, dropping them on its return 
at day-break. In this way every night it starts, 
but never reaches its destination, since the seeds 
prevent its arrival in time. 

All Hindus believe that by keeping quills 
or spines of porcupine at home they will meet 


with vain quarrels with neighbours and kins- 
men. 


M. R. PEDLOW, 
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quoting Notes and Queries, Dec, 1850, 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


(Founded on the Burhdn-it Ma,dsir.) 
BY J. 5. KING, ALRAS, 


(Continued from p. 138.) 
Crarter I. 


Account of the Kings of Kalburgé,’* who, according to the most authentic 
accounts, were eight individuals, the first of whom was ‘Al4-ud-Din wa 
ad-Duny& Abt-l-Muzaffar Sultan Hasan Shah al Wali al Bahmani. 


' Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Gangt,i Bahmani was the first king, who in the 
Dakhin, the land of perpetual freshness (may Ged preserve it so!) raised the standard ot 
islim, propagated the rights of the true faith, and overthrew infidelity. 

Historiaus have related various accounts cf the crigin of this king, and to relate them all 
would cause prolixity, so we pass them br. 

According to the statement of the authorct the “diydn-ut+Towdérifch and other historians ot 
the kings of India, the ancestors of this illustrious sovereign traced their descent ircm 
Bahman and Isfandydr; and what is stated on the subject in some books of genealogies which 
the author of these pages has seen is that Sultan Hasan was descended from Bahram Gir, in 
the following way: — 

Sultin ‘Ali-ud-Din wa ad-Dunyi Hagan Bahman Shah, son of Kaika,is Muhammad, son 
of ‘All, son of Hasan, son of Bahtim, son of Simin, son of Salim, son of Nuh, son of 
Ibrahim, son of Nasir, son of Manstir, son of Nth, son of Nuh, son of Mini‘, son of Banvira 
son of Shah-rin, son of Sad, son of Nisin, son of Dawad. son of Bahrim Gir. But God, the 
Most High alone knows the truth of matters! In consequence of his descent the hing was 
known as ‘ Bahman” — Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani. 


During the reign of Sultin Muhammad Tughlak Shah, who was king of the greater part of 
India, Hasan happened to go tothe capital, Dihl?, and without disclosing to anyone the fact 
of his illustrious descent from Kaiyfimars he became enrolled among the servants of Muhammad 
Taghlak Shah. 

At that time it happened one day that the saint Shekh Nizim-ud-Din gave a sumptuous 
entertainment, at which Sultan Muhammad Tuoghlak Shah was present. Shortly after the 
Sultan had left the entertainment Hasan arrived at the door of the Monastery of His Holiness. 
The latter by his inward consciousness being aware of this, said to his servant : — * To-day 
one king has gone out and another king is at the door: let him come in.’ The servant went 
to the door and brought in Hasan. The Shekh received him with the utmost respect, and 
announced to him the good news that he was destined to have the sovereignty of one of the 
districts of India: this he mentioned as a divine revelation. 


It is said that on this occasion the Shekh placed a cake of bread (furs)? on the tip of his 
fore-finger and gave it to Hasan, saying: — ‘“ This is the canopy of sovereignty which shall 
be exalted till the extinction of this illustrious dynasty at a long distant date.” From this 
token of good news given by the eminent Shekh, Hasan was made hopeful, and began to cherish 


the idea of sovereignty and conquest, 


1¢ J am doubtful as to whether the name of this town should be spelt Kalburgd or Rulbarga, Professor | 
Eastwick (Murray’s Handbook of Madras) adopts the former spelling: and in a History of the Bijdyur Rings. 
e Ls 
written in Marathi, I find it spelt sometimes HMAM. and sometimes HVA. 
2 By this is meant “‘chaupatit,’? a word familiar to all who have ever been in India, 
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In this year? a state of the utmost disorder began to show itself in the dominions of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak Shah, and each of the amirs in charge of the several districts 
raised rebellions. Sultin ‘Ald-ud-Din Hasan Shah also with a numberof brave and select 
warriors — Afghins and others — in accordance with the advice of the Shekh, set out for 


the Dakhan and halted at Daulatabad. 


In the midst of these affairs Sultin Muhammad Tughlak was informed that the am#rdn-1 
sadah,* who had been appointed to keep in subjection the coast of Gujarat, had withdrawn 
from their allegiance and were in astate of rebellion, besides plundering the property of 
Musalmins. Some treasure which had been sent in charge of one of the amirs of Gujarit 
to the seat of government at Lahaur and Dibli had been plundered ; a great number of those 
accompanying it were killed, and the whole of their goods looted. The amirs of Gujarat, who 
went to put down this rebellion and disturbance, were routed, and most of them killed. 





Sultin Tughlak, on hearing the news of this outbreak in Gujarat showed much dis- 
quietude and agitation, and he proceeded in person to put down the rebellion. 


Kutlagh Khan was governor of Daulatdb 4d ; and by the justice, bravery and good manage 
ment of this pure-minded minister> the people had hitherto been kept secure and free from 
disturbance ; but before the ontbreak of rebellion in Gujarat he had by the Sultin’s orders 
gone to the Tughlak Sh&bi court, leaving his brother, ‘Alam-nl-Mulk, as vice-regent of the 
district, 

While on the way it occurred to Sultan Tughlak Shih that the district of Daulatibid 
being now free from the personal infinence of Kutlagh Khan it was quite possible that the 
univdn-t sadah, having the power to do so, might there also stir up Gujarat and raise a 
rebellion. To prevent this he sent some of his amirs to Daulatibad bearing instructions for the 
amirdn-i sadah to join the Sultin’s camp. In accordance with this order the amirs went to- 
Daulatabid ; and the amirdn-i sadah, obeying the order of the Sultiin, started with the amirs 
for the camp of the Sultan; but on the way, overcome with fear (of the consequences of their 
past offences), they one night attacked the royal army,® and the troops being taken unawares, 


most of them were killed, and the remainder took to flight, and narrowly escaping with their 
lives, made their way to the Sultan’s camp. 


After the rout of the Sultan’s army the amirdn-i sadah returned to Daulatdbid, and giving 
the title of Nagir-ud-Din to Ism4‘il Mukh’ Afghan, seated him on the throne; and, according 
to the custom of kings, sprinkled money over his head. ‘Alam-ul-Mnlk, through fear of them, 
had shut himself up in the fort of Dédgir (Daulatabad) ; but as he had treated these people in 
an approved manner they gave him safe conduct and dismissed him, 








5 What the year was is not stated, but it was probably A. H. 744 (A. D. 1848) — vide Bayley, Gujardt, p. 43. 

* There is no English equivalent for this expression. According to Sir B. C, Bayley it is said to be a Moghal 
technical term for a “ captain of a hundred’? ( ), but in this place it rather designates a class of persons who 
seem to have approached in character the “free-lances” ofthe Middle Ages in Europe. They were leaders of 
mercenaries and foreigners ; at least for the most part : some were probably remnauts of the ‘New Musalmins,” cr 
converted Moghal settlers, though some were most certainly Afghin adventurers. Loyalt y sits lightly on troops 
of this class, and they have ever been known for violence and rapine, (Bayley, Gujarat, p. 48, u.) 

5 Here begins the India Office MS., with the words 


D0 92 ert be gras! oles y A 51 SLIT Pop phone pstle yy 
& That is, the escort taking them to the Sultin’s camp. ’ 
7 In the India Office MS. this name is always written 9 (Makh, or Mukh). In the British Museum M8. 


it appears in some places to be 5 © and in others -° Firishtah writes the name €@ (Mugh, a Magian), and 
this is probably the correct spelling, According to Firishtah Ism4 
horse, whose brother, Malik Mugh, commanded the royal army in the province of Malwa, and the selection arose 


a hope that the Dakhanis would be supported by the new king’s relative in MAlwah. (Briggs. 


‘tl Khin Afghin was an officer of a thousand 
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‘Aja-nd-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani, with a force of his own faithful adherents, was then 
in Daulatabad; and though outwardly, for prudential reasons, on friendly terms with these 
people, he was only watching for an opportunity of obtaining power. 


In some histories of India it is stated that Sultin Hasan, before obtaining deminion over 
the Dakhan, was enrolled among the troops of Sultan Tughlak Shih, who were employed in the 
defence of the Dakhan ; and when Ism&‘il Mukh, who had at first been raised to the throne, 
was found unfit for it, the whole army united in exalting Sultan Hasan Shah to the sovereignty 
of the Dakhan. But God only knows the truth of matters! 


When Snitin Muhammad Tughlak Shih arrived in Gujarat, a number of those who had 
rebelled prepared to oppose him ; of these, some became food for the swords of the Sultin’s 
troops, and others proceeded to Daulatibid and joined themselves to Isma‘il Mukh and his 
followers. 


When Sultin Muhammad Tughlak, having finished repelling the violence of the amirs 
of Gujarat, heard of the rebellion of the amirdn-i sadah of Daulatabad, he proceeded with his 
army in that direction. Isma‘il Mukh was ready for him, and formed line of battle in 
front of the Sultén’s army; but the latter being twice again as weak as the followers of Ismicil 
Afghan, however much it attacked and retreated gained no lasting advantage over them. At 
last, however, the army of the Sultan gained the victory, the Daulatibadis took to flight, and 
Ism4‘tl Mukh retired to the fortress of Dédgir. Ala‘ud-Din Hasan Shah with his own 
particular followers proceeded towards Kalburga. Sultan Muhammad laid siege to the 
fortress of Daulatibad, and sent Malik ‘ImAd-ud-Din with a select force in pursuit of Sultin 
Ala‘-ud-Din. 


In the midst of these affairs news again arrived from Gujarat that Malik Taghi had 
raised a rebellion there; so the Sultin was compelled to leave some of his nobles and a portion 
of his force at Daulataébad while he himself started for Gujarat. 


When Ali‘-nd-Din Hasan became aware that he was being followed by the enemy, he laid 
in ambush with a portion of his force, and suddenly atiacking them killed ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, 
dispersed his army and pursuing the fugitives turned back towards Daulatabad. 


When the news of the death of ‘Imid-ul-Mulk as well as the ront of his force and the 
approach of ‘Ala‘-ud-Din Hasan and his followers reached the ears of the amirs who were 
engaged in besieging Isma‘il Mukh, they wavered, and being powerless to resist they unavoid- 
ably raised the siege of the fortress and took to flight. Hasan then entered the city of 
Daulatabad in triumph; and Ismail Mukh coming down from the fortress of Déigir 
voluntarily and gladly resigned the sdvereignty in favour of Hasan ; and abandoning the title 
of Sultin Niasir-ud-Din which had previously been given him, called himself Shams-ud-Din. 


The whole army and the populace having unanimously consented to the sovereignty of 
‘AlA%-ud-Din Hasan, at the ninth hour of Friday the 28th Sha‘bin, A. H. 748 (8rd December, 
A. D. 1847), or — according to one writer — on the 24th Rabi II. of the year above mentioned 
(8rd August, A. D. 1847), he attained the object of his desires. At the entreaty of Isméa‘fl 
Mukh andall the amés and the army the ruby-coloured royal umbrella was raised over his head, 
and he was seated on the throne of sovereignty under the title of Sultan ‘Ala*-ud-Din Hasan 
Shah al Wali al Bahmani. The amirs, ministers and generals vied with one another in doing 
him honour and praising him and swearing fealty to him. 


The Sultan now applied himself to the affairs of government and the occupations of his 
subjects with such ability and attention that the signs of his illustrious actions embellishing 
the history of the kings are beyond computation, and the mention of his good qualities adorns 
the preface of the history of the kings powerful as Heaven. In his day no tyrant hand struck 
the knocker of disquietude on the door of any subject, nor did the foot of any trader in oppression 
tread the inner court of the house of anyone with the step of molestation or hindrance, 
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The Sultin sent some troops in pursuit of the amirs of Muhammad Tughlak who had 
iaken to flight. Nizdm-ul-Mulk, who was leader of the defeated army was killed, and the 
remnant with much difficulty succeeded in saving their lives. 

When the Sultin had thus finished repelling his enemies, he turned his attention to thoge 
brave amirs who had rendered him good service in the recent war, and conferred on each of 
them rank and dignity corresponding to his merit. 

Of this number, ‘Ain-ud-Din, who was one of the amirs of Sult&n Muhammad Tughlak, 
with his son Muhammad entered the service of Abii-|-Muzaffar Sultan ‘Ald-ud-Din Hasan Shih 
and were honoured by the titles of Khwajah Jahin and Shir Khan respectively. 


Malik Hindi,i Turk received the title of ‘Imad~ul-Mulk, and was appointed S4hib-i ‘Arz.8 
Husém-ud-Din Akchi became Na,tb Wazir. 


Zhakajyat Saiyid Razi-ud-Din, who was one of the descendants of the martyr Zaid, 
received the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 


Malik Shadi, who had been NA4,ib Barbak, became Shams-i Rashik Sahib-i Khas. 


Husain, who had attacked ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, obtained the title of Garsh4sb, and was appointed 
Kir Bég-i Maisarah (Commander of the Left Wing). 


Mir Sakti Shams-ud-Din was appointed Kir Bég-i Maimanah (Commander of the Right 
Wine). 
Sharaf Farsi became ‘Umdah-ul-Mulk and Dabir (Secretary). 


Kazi Jalal, who in Awadh (Onde) deserted from the service of Sultin Muhammad after 
killing one named Mukbil, governor of Awadh, and then entered the service of the Sultan, 
received the title of Kadar Khan, and his son Muhammad became Azhdar Khan. 


Several of the amirs received the titles of “ Khan” and Malik.” A few retained their 
previous titles, Several of the servants of the royal court obtained employment as diwéins ; 
thus Husain bm Tirdn became Treasurer, and the son of Mubirak Khin became Superinten- 
dent of Elephants (shahnah-t fil) and Keeper of the Seals (dawdt ddr). 


Malik Chahji became Saiyid-ul-Hujjab (ord Chamberlain). 
Kazi Baha-ud-Din became Hajib-i Kasabah (Constable of the City). 


Danlat Shah became Shahnah-i Birgih, and Shahdb, Silar-i Khwén, which in the Dakhani 
dialect is called “ Chashnigir,”10 : 


‘Alf Shah became the Sar Pardah-dar, with a number of others under him. 


Each of the amirs, waztrs and generals, according to his desert, was promoted to makésd 


and jdgirs, obtaining towns and districts on fendal tenure, and kept up a proportionate army 
and retinue. 


The Sultén having despatched the amérs to take possession of the country and organise 
the army, each of them proceeded to his own district. Khwajah Jahan was sent to Kalburgah, 
Sikandar Khan to Bidar, Kir Khin to Kotttr and Safdar Khan Sust-‘Ahd to Sagar, which 


afterwards became known as Sighar, and Husain Garshisb to Kotaégir. Other generals, by 
the Sulfan’s orders, proceeded to plunder and devastate the country of the infidels. 


‘Imad-al-Mulk and Mubarak Khan, by the Sultan’s orders, went on a marauding expedition 
as for as the river Tavi [Taptt], devastating the country of the Hindus, and beheaded 
any idol-worshippers they found, Among other districts they plundered that of yS9 


% hi *<¢€ * » * * 
Sdhib-i ‘Arz means one whose business is to reylew an army. 2 Founder of the Zaidi sect. 


© A taster, ® Servant whose duty itisto watch over the kitchen of princes, and to taste every dish brought to 
table as a security against poison, | 
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(Dangri} and beheaded the cursed Ramndt. From that place they went to J anjul (7), plundered 
the fort, and cutting off the head of threw his body on the ground. 


Of the other amirs, who, by the Sultan’s orders, had hastened off to take possession of their 
respective districts, Garshisp, who had been sent to Kotagir on the way received intelligence 
from Khandar of the Dakhan, now known as Kandhar, that a number of Turks of the aie 
of Muhammad Tughlak, who were in Kandhir when they saw that ‘Ala-nd-Din had been 
confirmed in the sovereignty of the Dakhan, one night with a loud ery took possession of 
the fort of Kandhar and submitted themselves to the Sultan, and [kraj being put to flight, went 
towards Bodan and his people and family were made prisoners by the Turks. The latter 
wrote a letter to this effect to Garshasb, and informed him of their submission to his authoritvr. 


Garshasp was much pleased at hearing this news, and wrote them a letter, praising them 
for what they had done; and held out to them hopes of the king’s favour. He himself also 
hastened to Kandhar and the Turks went out to give him a ceremonions reception, and 
proffered their services. 


From that place Garshasp went to Kotigir and laid siege to the fort.!! After some time 
the garrison called for a truce, and obtained quarter. They delivered over the fortress, and of 
their own accord agreed to pay tribute. When messengers brought this news to the Sultin 
he was much gratified; and by his orders the drums of rejoicing were beaten in the city, and 
all the people were glad. 

Saiyid-Razi-ud-Din Kntb-ul-Mulk, who had gone towards Mundargi, proceeded by way of 
Bhim and took possession of it. After that he turned towards Akalkot which he also 
succeeded in taking, and then returning to Mundargt gave it the name of Saiyidabad. Each 
of the zaminddrs of that district who submitted to his rule he left in undisturbed possession of 
his fendal Jands, and restrained his troops from plundering his property; but any who 
disputed his authority, their country and goods were plundered, and they and those under 
them put to death. Notwithstanding the smallness of his force he succeeded in gaining 
possession of three or four celebrated fortresses. 


Kambar Khian,!2 who had obtaimed the Koti jé@g%r, proceeded in that direction; but on 
the way turned aside to the fort of Kalyan, and for nearly fifty days laid siege to it, after 
which it capitulated; and the inhabitants on giving security for good behaviour were included 
among the subjects of the Sultin. After taking Kalyén he wrote to the Sultan giving him the 
welcome intelligence of his victory. The Sultan was much pleased, and ordering the drums 
of rejoicing to be beaten in the city of Daulatabad, called it Fathabad. The rejoicings were 
continued for a week. 

Sikandar Khan, who by the Sultan’s orders had started with an army in the direction of 
Bidar, turned from there towards Malkaid, and the Hindis of that place having heard of and 
seen the recent success of the Turks, deemed it advisable to refrain from offering resistance ; 
they therefore tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute, and so obtained immunity 
from molestation by Sikandar Khan’s troops. 

Sikandar Khiin after his return sent a letter to Kandbiyand,!4 who was wali of Telingana 
asking him to send a present of some elephants for the use of his army.’ When Sikandar 








11 The word in the text is » (kar, or gar}: it is probably meant for the Hindi word TE (gadh}, a hill fort. 

12 This name is here written w LS ay (Kabaz Khan) in the text, but it is evidently a mistake of the copyisi’s 
for further on, when he rebels against the Sultin and is made prisoner by Sikandar Khan, his name is written 
wir oy (Kir Khin), The latter is also the spelling in the Br. Mu. MS, 

13 Written Sted (Lamikher) in the Br. Mu. MS. 7 

14 In the Br. Mu. MS. this name is written, in one place > 


(Kananidah). 
15 The letter is given in full in the text, but there is nothing of importance in it. 


GS (Kabinand), and in another place FOLIIS 
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Khan’s letter reached Kanabiyand and he understood its contents, he wrote a reply, tendering 
his submission, and sending a written treaty to that effect : he also expressed a great Wish to 
meet him. Accordingly Sikandar Khan with a large force proceeded towards Telingana, and a 
meeting between the two took place. Kanibayand!¢ presented many valuable offerings, and 
was made hopeful of much favour from the king. He sent two elephants and other suitable 
presents to the king through Sikandar Khin. The latter on arrival at sent the 
elephants to the Sultan and informed him of the good will of Kanabayand. The Sultin wrote 
a commendatory letter to Sikandar Khan and exalted him to the umbrella :!” he also .conferred 
royal favours on Kanabayand. 


Ismi‘t] Mukh, who had resigned the sovereignty, had been granted as an in‘ém Thanah 
Akar (?), which is near Terdaland Jamkhandi ; but after spending some time pleasantly in that 
country the demon of desire led him astray. The explanation of this is that the cursed infidel 
Narayana had deceived him by promises of assistance to regain the sovereignty ; and he, duped 
by these promises and vows, had raised the standard of rebellion. The end of it was that the 
perfidious Narayana broke faith with him, and imprisoned the foolish Afghan, and after some 
time polsoned him. 


Since the cursed Narayana used to show himself submissive to Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, 
Khwajah Jabin, by the Sultin’s orders, started from Mubirakabid Miraj on a punitive expe- 
dition against that man of unworthy actions; and Kutub-ul-Mulk also from Mundargi, going 
to the assistance of Khwajah Jahan, these two prudent ministers joining their forces proceeded 
to Kalburgi, surrounded that fortress and with guns!® and ballistas (manjanik) reduced the 
garrison to extremities, and destroyed a portion of the tower and wall of the fortress. 
Pucharpart (?), who was governor of the fortress, falsely gave out that they were in a state of 
starvation, thinking that this would be the cause of separation and despondency among the 
royal troops: the result, however, was contrary to his wishes. At last the besieged being 
reduced to great straits owing to scarcity of water, some of them calling for quarter descended 
from the fort by tying nooses on ropes. The victorious army then from all sides of the tower 
and rampart entered the fortress and proceeded to pillage and plunder, and killed a great 
number of the people. They made Pucharpart prisoner, and sent him together with a despatch 
announcing victory to the seat of government. 


Khwajab Jahan then assumed the governorship of Kalburgdh, and acted with such justice 
and kindness towards the inhabitants of the city and surrounding neighbourhood that he 
rejoiced their hearts. But after some time he received intelligence that a mutiny had taken 
place in the army at Sagar. Safdar Khéin had laid siege to the fort of 6 (43 19 or Kanbari (?) 
and a countless number of people in that fortress had died from famine and pestilence. By the 
exertions of Kampras, Muhammad bin ‘Alam, Natht ‘Almbak and other rascals who excited 
them, the mutineers after killing Safdar Khin went to Sagar, and taking possession of the 
fortress proceeded to strengthen it. ‘Ali Lajin and Fakhr-ud-Din Muhrdar (keeper of the 
seals) by an artifice fled and escaped from the mutineers, 


Since Khwajah Jahan did not think it advisable, without orders from the Sultin, to lead 
aforce against the mutineers to quell this disturbance, he wrote a letter to their leaders, 
saying : — “ Killing a bad man was a very good deed; but now it is necessary that you should 
without delay come in this direction, and bring with you whatever you may have in the way of 
goods, elephants, etc., that they may be sent to the foot of the royal throne, and that you may 


receive due reward from the king, otherwise you will be deprived of the goods and the fortress, 
and perhaps of your lives as well.” 





16 Here the name is written 34 LS , and there being no dot to the second 
néiyand or Kabdnayand. 


1 Og y5 515! pe cel 1, | 18 Here is the first mention of fire-arms, 
1% Name uncertain, Spelt LiS in the text, 


letter it may be read either Kana- 
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Muhammad bin ‘Alam sent Nathii ‘Almbak to Khwajah Jahan with a message, saying : — 
“The story of the goods and riches attributed to us is utterly impossible.” ; 


* * & % ae 


When Nathd brought this message Khwajah Jahin imprisoned him, and sent an account 
of the circumstances to the Sultan, whe ordered Khwajah Jahin immediately on receipt of the 
farmdz to cross the river Jahnir [Bhima] and encamp on the further side, and not to move from 
there till the Sultan should himself arrive in those parts. In accordance with these orders 
Khyijah Jahan encamped on the other side of the river, and every day used to send his troops 
to plunder and devastate the country of the mutineers, and used to pat terror into their 
hearts. The Sultan, on account of Muhammad Tughlak did not think it advisable to leave 
Daulatabid and move to any other part of his dominions. 


When the army of Khwijah Jahan, by the Snltin’s orders, had been encamped for two 
mouths on the bank of the river Bhima one night by decree of the Divine Creator an old man 
of luminous aspect whose countenance shone with divine knowledge, appeared to the Sultan in 
a dream and informed him of the extinction of the empire of Muhammad Tughlak Shah and 
announced the establishment of sovereignty in the Sult4n’s illustrious family. Bren in the 
midst of his dream the Sultan determined in his own mind that that old man was Ulwais 
Karani, It has been already mentioned that the Sult4n was a disciple of the saint Shekh 
Nizim-ud-Din Aulia who had promised him the throne; and whenever the Sultén was in any 
difficulty the saint used to reveal to him in a dream the means of getting out of it. When the 
Sultan awoke he related the dream to his assembled troops. 


On an auspicious day he moved from the capital Daulatabad towards Kalburga, leaving 
Kadr Khin, Garshasb, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, ‘Azd-nl-Mulk and other nobles in Daulatabad. In due 
time he pitched his camp in sight of Kalburga, and the inhabitants of that place hastened out to 
offer presents and do homage to him, and they prayed for the eternity of hisreign. The Sultan 
conferred special favours on the principal inhabitants of Kalburga, and gave to each, accord 
ing to his rank, presents and robes of honour. 


When the news of the Sultin’s arrival reached Khwajah Jahan, leaving the leaders of his 
army in the camp, he himself hastened to pay his respects to the Sultin, who distinguished 
him by royal caresses and seated him on a golden chair. 


In the midst of these affairs the king was informed that the Sultan of Hindistin, Muham- 
mad Tughlak Shah, while on his way from Gujarat to Tathah had fallen ill and died neat the 
Indus,%0 


The mind of Sultan ‘Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shah being thus set at rest from the annoyance 
of his enemies he turned his attention to the conquest of the various districts of the Dakhan. 
In three days’ time the royal army set out, and crossing the river marched stage by stage with- 
ont halting to rest anywhere. When Muhammad bin ‘Alam heard of his approach, seized with 
panic, he threw himself on the mercy of the Sultan. The latter spared his life, but ordered 
him to be imprisoned, and whatever money and goods he possessed to be confiscated in order 
to prevent his offering further opposition. 

After that the Sultan marched towards Sagar and pitched his camp on the bank of the 
j strict to a state of subjection, tranquillized the inhabitants and 
ordered compensation to be given for any oppression practised on them by the tyrants. The 
learned men and shekhs of that part, suchas Shekh ‘Ain-ud-Din Bijaptri,*! ‘Ald-ud-Din Janpuri 
and Maul4né Mu‘ayyan-ad-Din Hari,i — tutor of Sultin Muhammad Shah — paid their respects 
to the Sultin, and he distinguished them by in‘dms and pensions, each according to his merit. 

29 He died near Tathah on the 21st Muharram, A. H. 752 (20th March, A. D. 1851} — vide Bayley’s Gujarat, 


p. 57, 
21 Author of the Mulhakat, and Kitdb-ul-Anu ir, 


Sagar tank; and reducing the di 


containing a history of all the Mabammadan saints of India. 
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He then despatched a force under the leadership of Mabarak Khan and Kutub-ul-Maulk to 
make a predatory incursion into the district of Harb. When these amira with a large force 
reached the fortress of Karabjir*® they laid siege to it and reduced the garrison to extremities, 
The governor of the tortress, who was one of the great men of the infidels, seeing the fury 
of the assault of the Muhammadan army, fear and terror shook the foundation of his strength 
and on the following day he sued for quarter, and waiting on the leaders of the army delivered 
over to them much goods and countless wealth as a peace-offering. After that victory the anrirs 
gent some of the associates of the governor of Karabjor (?) tothe Sultém. The latter looked with 
much favour on the leaders of the army, and rewarded each of them according to his rank. 


At that time the royal army. being ordered to march from Sagar moved towards 
Kanbari and Mudhol; and when they arrived in the neighbourhood of Kanbari, Kapras, the 
chief of that district, hearing of the arrival of the Sultan, and dreading attack by his army, 
sent smooth-tongued messengers with presents of horses, elephants and various goods to the 
Sultin. Through the interest of the courtiers they obtained an audience and presented a 
petition to the following effect :— 

“Tam the slave of slaves of the threshold of the royal throne, and I know the power of 
the conquering army, but from excess of baseness and sins J am debarred from the happiness of 
making my obeisance: if the royal mercy will wash away the dust of meanness of this slave 
in the limpid water of pardon, and draw the pen of forgiveness through the registers of crimes 
of this penitent one, be will assuredly pay two years’ revenue into the royal treasury; and 
after that, obtaining hopefalness of royal favours, he will put away fear from his heart, and 
hasten with the step of service to the royal threshold.” 


The Sultén having compassion on the weakness and disappointment of Kapras ordered that 
his offer of tribute should be accepted, and that no further injury should be done to his fortress 
or country. 


The army then set off on the march for the country of the accursed Narayana, and when 
they reached Talgirya (?), Dunydpuk (?) begged for pardon,and he as well as his wife 
sons and other relatives came out of the fort and threw themselves at the feet of the Sultan 
who received them kindly, and confirmed them in possession of the fort and district. 


The Sultin then continued his march against the traitor Niriyana. On arriving within 
one stage of the place of that ignoble one a petition reached the Sultin from Sin-ud-Dip 
Mukt‘a, who in conjunction with Nfriyana used constantly to assist Sultin Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah, The letter contained assurances of his submission and loyalty, and said that 
he would shortly pay his respects to the Sultin. The latter was much pleased to hear this, and 
honoured Stn-ud-Din by sending to inform him of his benevolent inclinations, and wrote him @ 
farman containing many assurances of favour and affection. Mu‘in-ud-Din had seen Narayana 
as well as the result of the fraudulent conduct of Ismi‘{l Mukh, so he hastened to wait on th 
Sultan and had the honour of making his obeisance to him. The Sultinin the plenitude of 
his favour and kindness embraced him and said :— 

“Tt is the usage of people of sincerity and piety to exert themselves in the business of their 
lords, and when they obtain knowledge of justice and injustice, leave the service of the tyrant 


and incline towards that of the just man.” Mu‘{n-ud-Din was then distinguished by a special 
robe of honour. 


Next day the Sultén marched towards Mudhol, hunting and shooting on the way, and in 
terror of the troops the country was cleared of lions, tigers and panthers. 
* - org eS ee 

22 Not identified. The word is written “ Hartp ” in the Br. Mn, MS. 


5 Spelt 3525 in the text, Probably Kalabgir is meant, between Golkondd and Bidar. 
* In the I. O. MS. this name is distinctly written WF! yw (Stn-ud-Din) wherever it occurs; but in the 


Br. Mu. MS. it is in each place distinctly written Wid tepec (Mu‘in-ud-Din), The latter ismest probably correct. 
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When the royal army passed the river Kistnd the country of the base infide's became turned 
topsy-turvy, and the cultivated lands changed into desolation: all the inhabitants took refuge 
in the four strongest fortresses in that part of the country. 


The rebel Narayana seeing that it was useless for him to use his claws acainst a furious 
lion, being himself a fox, he wished by fox-play to avoid contending with lions; so Le sent an 
eloquent man to the Sultan with the following memorial :— 


“T am a Slave of the ancient servants of the royal threshold, but owing to my many crimes 
and the awfulness of the wrath of the Suli4n of the World I cannot have the presumption to 
kiss the ground before him. If the King of the World would order one of the slaves of the 
court to come over in this direction in order that thisslave may explain his circumstances to him, 
and if he will briefly bring them to the notice of your Majesty, it will not be far from the 
perfection of kindness to servants and the application of a remedy,” 


The Sultan, agreeing to the proposal of that accursed, vile one, sent Kazi Baha-i-Hajib to 
say to him: — “ Your crimes are notorious, and on account of them you are deserving of 
exemplary punishment ; but if you repent and obey the laws of government in future, vour 
former faults will be overlooked, and your life and the lives of your sons and family — several 
thousand persons — may be spared; otherwise your fortress will be razed to the ground, 
your dwelling-places will be sacked, and your irreligions body with all your followers will 
become as a fable.’’ 


When the infidel Nar&éyana heard these awful words the fear which had settled in his heart 
was increased ; but fortune having turned agains thim and plunged him in misery he conld 
not agree to serve the Sultan, but set his heart on opposing him, and took refuge in the fort 
of Jamkhandi, which was considered one of the greatest of lis forts. He sent thiee of his 
chief nobles to hold three other forts ; and of these men he sent one vile one named Gopal to 
hold the fort of Mudh6l, and two other infidels to Terdal and Bigalkot. 


When the Sultin knew that the impure and fearless Narayana had no desire to yield 
submission, he determined first of all to take the fort of Mudhol, which was the strongest of 
the forts of that contemptible one, who owing to the strength of that place was beyond the 
reach of everyone. This fort he determined to take, in order that fear being established in the 
hearts of the accursed people of that district they would no longer desire to offer any opposi- 
tion nor engage in war with the Muhammadan army. 


When the Sultin, with the intention of attacking the fort of Mudhol, crossed the river and 
turned in that direction, the traitor Nardyana deemed it advisable to send a number of his 
troops to make a night attack on the royal camp, hoping by this mancenvre to avert the fate 
which threatened them: but destiny was against them. The cursed Narayana sent nearly two 
hundred horse and a thousand infantry on a dark night to attack the royal army; but he was 
not aware that he who throws a stone at the sky mevitably wounds his own head. This 
doomed band of infidels reached the corner of the Sultin’s camp, but only to shut the door of 
safety in the face of their own fortune. The vile infidels in the fort of Mudhol also, when 
they heard the tumult of that powerless handful, a number of them rashly came out of the fort 
and joined that rabble. But since the royal troops, like their own fortune, were awake and 
on the alert, they suddenly intercepted those worthless infidels and almost annihilated them. 
Most of them were killed, but some escaped : a few crept like mice into the holes of the fortress, 
and about twenty of them fled towards Jamkhandi, and with a thousand troubles and perplexi- 
ties reached that place, 


Next morning the Sultén sat on his throne and held a public audience; and the nobles 
and leaders of the army brought before him the prisoners and boot ywhich they had acquired. 
Some of the prisoners were put to death, and the brave men who on that dark night had shown 
special bravery were distinguished by royal favours, and the booty which had been gained was 
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given tothem, This signal victory had the effect of greatly weakening the power of Narayana 
and dispiriting his army. 








Simultaneously with this affair the Shahzidah joined the camp of the Sultan, and a 
number of the nobles and ministers were sent out to meet him. When the Shihzidah saw the 
Sultan he hastened to salute him, The Sultan called him to him, caught him to his breast, 
kissed him on the face, and asked him about his journey and the affairs of hisarmy. The Sh4h- 
zidah gave him clear answers, and the Sultan was astonished at his shrewdness and sagacity, 
and presented him with a special robe of honour and many other royal distinctions, 


On the following day the Sultan ordered an assault on the fortress; but afterwards 
perceiving that this would entail the loss of many brave men at the hands of the infidels, 
which was contrary to the laws of religion and manliness, he countermanded the assault and 
formed a cordon round the fortress, and dug a trench completely round it, so that it might 
more easily be taken. 


For fonr months they were engaged in the siege of Mudhol: at last the infidels being 
reduced to extremities paid two years’ revenue into the royal treasury besides promising to 
pay the future revenue ; and agreed that after the return of the royal army they would be sub- 
missive to the court, and endeavour by every means in their power to atone for their past 
offences. 


The army then encamped within sight of the fortress of Miraj. The Sultin spent two 
months in pleasure and recreation in that open country ; the troops also passed their time in 
ease and leisure, 


After that the Sultan determined to conquer the country of the Konkan, and started with 
his army for that district, marching by stages, and hunting and shooting on the way. The 
soldiers hunted the tiger, and they emptied the face of the country as well as the air of wild 
beasts, pelicans and cranes, 


When the Sultan — the cream of the race of Bahman — passed Kharepatan, the people of 
that district on becoming aware of his approach, left their dwellings, and from terror of the 
army fled to the mountain-tops and hills and interior parts and valleys. The troops plundered 
all the cattle and pastures of the Hindis, The camp remained in that place nearly two 
months, the army resting from the fatigue of the march. 


They then moved towards Sagar and when they encamped in its neighbourhood, all the 
fendal lands belonging to those forts and districts having been annexed to the Sultin’s 


dominions, were assigned to the agents of the court, each of whom, according to his worth and 
rank, was distinguished by royal favours. 


After that the Sultan crossed the river Bhima and taking tribute from Sedam and Malkaid 
he advanced towards Kalburgaé. 


Kir Khan, who in tyranny and injustice exceeded Namrid and Shidad, hastened to wait on 
the Sultin and was distinguished by a robe of honour and other dignities ; but after three days, 
by the seduction of the black-faced Kélah Muhammad, he fled from the royal army, and the 
Sultan himself went in pursuit of that impure, base one. The army and baggage of Kir Khan 
being captured, suddenly a great flood came on the road and drowned most of his followers; 


but he himself being apart from them at the time, escaped, and with much difficulty reached 
Kuttr. 


The Sultan having returned from the pursuit of Kir Khan marched towards the fort of 
Kalliana which was then occupied by Kalah Muhammad, who from his innumerable crimes was 
nicknamed the “black-faced.’’? The Sultén being determined to take the place divided the 


different sides of the fortress among his troops, who formed a cordon round it ; and the besieged 
were reduced to helplessness, 
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Sikandar Khan, whom on account of his valuable services and sincerity the Sultan had enti- 
tied “ Farzand” (son), arrived in camp with a large force, and had the honour of making his 
ebeisance. The Sultan treated Sikandar Khin with mach courtesy, and further exalted him 
by the dignity of the Ruby Umbrella, and raised him in rank above all the other aire and 
Lhdas, The Sultan ordered him to proceed to Kutuir and lay waste the country of Kir Khan, 
also to make him prisoner and bring him before the throne. Sikandar Khan swore by the 
dust of the Saltin’s footstep that he would not return till he brought that promise-breaking 
eld man bound as a malefactor before the foot of the throne. 


Sikandar Khan then marched from the Sultdn’s camp with a large force, and proceeded 
towards Kutiir. ‘ News of his approach reached Kfr Khan; and when the army arrived within 
a farsang of Kitifr, Sikandar Khan was informed that Kir Khin waiching his opportunity 
had sallied out from the fort with a force of brave men skilled in fight, made his way to the 
army of Sikandar Khan and in one attack untied the knot of agglomeration of those who, 
Pleiades-like, were drawn up in a compact formation, causing them to become dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, and pursued them as they fled; but suddenly Sikandar Khan rushed 
ont from a place of ambush and attacked Kir Khan’s force. In the midst of this battle Fakhr 
Sha‘ban with some cavalry attacked Kir Khan, and the latter turned to repulse him. Fakhr 
Sha‘ban, in order to draw him on pretended to run away,and Kir Khin boldly hurried 
in pursuit ; but in the meantime another party of Fakhr Sha‘bin’s friends having joined him 
they turned on their pursuers, and Kir Khan being unable to cope with them wished to pluck 
his foot from the net of misfortune and the grasp of fate by taking to flight, but Fakhr 
Sha‘ban caught him, and grasping him by the hair dragged him along the ground. The troops 
of Kir Khan endeavoured to release him, but failed, and at last they took to flight, leaving their 
leader in the net of misfortune, Fakhr Sha‘bin then bound Kir Khan and took him to 
Sikandar Khan. The latter was much pleased, and having written a report of the victory sent it 
by Fakhr Sha‘ban to the court of the Sultan. Fakhr, in despach ontstripping lightning and the 
wind, reached the camp of the Sultén on the second day, and informed him of the victory and 
the capture of Kir Khan. The Sultin was delighted to hear this good news, and Fakhr 
obtained many marks of royal favour, and the drum of rejoicing was beaten in the camp. 


A week afterwards the Sultin marched with his army towards Kittiir and when he arrived 
on that frontier, Sikandar Khan heard of his approach, and in accordance with his oath, he 
dragged Kir Khan in chains to the foot of the royal throne. The Sultin loaded Sikandar 
Khan with distinctions, and ordered Kir Khan to be denuded of the dress of life (put to death); 
but Sikandar Khan represented, saying :— ‘‘ Since this old sinner is given to me, and your 
Majesty’s camp is pitched at the foot of the fortress of Kitttr, if the people of this vile one 
repent and yield obedience, show regret for their tyranny and injustice, pay the past revenue 
and agree to pay the future revenue, well and good, butif not it will be perfectly easy to put 
him to a shameful death.’’ According to the petition of Sikandar Khan the Sultan refrained 
from putting Kir Khan to death, and the camp was pitched in sight of the fort of Kittur. 

In the midst of these affairs Kélah Muhammad leaving Kalliini went to the fort of Kittir 
and fortified himself there: several times he boldly sallied from this fort and attacked the 
Sultan’s army, throwing them into confusion, and when the royal troops tried to intercept them, 
they, like foxes in fear of the attack of lions, took refuge in a hole in the fortress. Dut one 
day KAlah Muhammad, his fortune having turned against him, according to his past custom, 
came ont of the fort with some of his troops and attacked the Sultin’s army; bnt the latter 
intercepted them, and in one attack the sedition of that unfortunate, insignificant one was 
suppressed, his followers dispersed, and he himself made prisoner. According to a certain 
historian his figure was also relieved from the load of his head. 

In this campaign the Sultin obtained two celebrated fortresses which reared their heads as 
high as heaven, namely, the forts of Kalliini and Kittiir: in whatever direction he went he 
used to return victorious. 
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After these victories the Sultan set ont on the march for Kalburga, the seat of govern- 
ment ; and in that excellent city erected lofty buildings and giving it the name of Ahsansbad 
selected it as the permanent dwelling-place of the throne. In some histories it is related that 
Sultan ‘Al4-nd-Din Hasan Sh&h took the eity of Kalburgdé first of all, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to take Daulataibad and all the other towns. In any case, when Kalburodé, Bidar and 
Daulatibid with all their dependencies came into his possession, he was anxious to take 
all the other towns of the Dakhan. Accordimg to tradition the first victory which he gained 
was at Bhokardhan ; as soon as he arrived there the Réya of that place presented him with 
three laks of rupees and agreed to pay the revenue into the royal treasury. From that place 
the Sultin marched towards Mahtr, the Raéjd of which place also sent countless wealth to the 
victorious army ,and so obtained immunity from assault, The army then moved towards the 
celebrated Mand, and the people of that country also agreed to pay tribute and contribution, 
and were exempted from molestation. 


Then the Sultén set out for his capital, Ahsanabid, where he spent some time in pleasure 
and amusement, and the troops rested from the fatigue of the march. 


25[ After that, the Sultan having conceived the idea of conquering the island of Goaas well 
as DAbhol and all the sea-coast and ports, determined to proceed in that direction. After 
accomplishing the journey the royal camp arrived in the neighbourhood of Goa, and they laid 
siege to the town, which after five or six months they succeeded in taking, and were gladdened 
by countless booty. 


After taking Goa the Sultin moved towards Dabhol, and obtained possession of that 
district also. Thence he crossed over towards Kalhar*¢ and Kolhaptr, where they also raised 
on high the banners of Islim and overturned those of infidelity and error. Then the Sultan 
returned to his capital, Ahsandbid, and took his ease in the permanent dwelling-place of the 
royal throne. | 


After spending some time in pleasure in his capital, he was again desirous of conquering the 
country of Tilang (Telingan4) and acquiring a name and reputation, 2” [so orders were issued 
to the army to move in that direction. According to orders the army assembled and marched 
towards Telingina. The Sultan sent on in advance a number of his officers with scouts to 
devastate the country of the infidels whilst he followed in rear of them]. For nearly a year he 
travelled through the country of Telingind, and having taken possession of the district of 
Bhonagir he overthrew the idol-temples, and instead of them built mosques and public schools. 
When he had completed the conquest of Telingind he returned to his capital, and opening the 


doors of justice and kindness in the face of his subjects and soldiers acted generously towards 
all the inhabitants of the Dakhan. 


At this period the Sultan had obtained possession of most of the cities and forts of the 
Dakhan ; so that his dominions extended from the east side of Daulatabid to Bhondgir and the 
river Godavari — both north and south sides — to the river Gang [Wain Gangd ?] and the 
west side of Kalburga to the river Kistnd, and Ganhar (?) and D&bhol and Goa. And the 
rdyas on the turther side of the Kistna becoming government landholders, agreed to pay 
tribute ; and the Sultan assigned on feudal tenure to his ministers and nobles — to each accord- 
ing to his rank — the various districts and towns of Hindistén which he had conquered. 
His own old district, which was Huker!, Belgéon and Miraj, he entrusted to his eldest son 
Zafar Khan, whom he made his heir-apparent; and gave him the name of Sultin Muhammad 





% This passage enclosed in brackets is entirely omitted in the Br, Mu. MS., probably by mistake on the part 
of the copyist. 


% Kalhar (sie) is frequently mentioned, and always in conjunction with Kolhapfir. Jam inclined to think 
that Karad is meant. 


ia This passage enclosed in brackets is omitted inthe I. 0, MS., evidently by mistake onthe part of the 
copyist, It isto be found in the Br. Mu. MS., fol. 24 b, 
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Shah. Daulatabad he assigned to his sister’s son, Bahrim Khin (Mazindarin?); but when 
Bahram Khan became established in Daulatabad, a vicious disposition and evi! Sanaa 
became embedded in his vitals (and he said to himself):— “Since Dan'atabid eae tee 
coronation-place of the Sultan, and has been assigned to me during his lifetime, it js 


evidently his intention to give me his place.” With this idea in his head Bahram Khan became 
antagonistic and hypocritical. =~ 





. At this time the Sultin had been ill for nearly three or four months, but Bahram Khan 
did not go to visit him, lest the Sultan should obtain an inkling of his intentiens, and 
by issuing orders counter to his designs, render their accomplishment impossible. Such are 


briefly the particulars of this matter, which (please ;|God!) will be mentioned hereafter in 
writing the history of Muhammad Shah. 


After a reign of eleven years, two months and seven days the Saltin died. 


A ae We E-3 be od os % Se 


Shorily before his death the Sultin summoned his sons to his presence; and four princes 
like four strong pillars of the state, weeping tears of blood, presented themselves before 
their illustrious father, who embraced them, and as he looked at them wept bitterly at the 
thought of leaving them. " 


- he Sultan in his will made Suit4n Muhammad Shah (who surpassed all the other sons 
in understanding and intelligence) his heir, and exhorted all his sons, near relations and army 
and subjects to obey him. 


28( The prince and all the nobles and generals put on clothes of blue and black as a sign 
of mourning. The lamentation, and cries reached the heavens, and the ceremonies of mourning 
were duly carried out. | 


Sultan ‘AlA-ud-Din Hasan Sh4h, was a just king and the cherisher of his people and pious. 
During his reign his subjects and army used to pass their time in perfect ease and content ; 
and he did much towards propagating the true faith, He had four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Muhammad Shah, became his father’s heir, and was entitled Zafar Khan, which was the title 
of the Sultan himself. 


[The following interesting account of the origin of the Bahmani Dynasty and the reign of 
‘ Ald-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmant is taken from the Tagkarat-ul-Mulak, J? differs considerably 
_ from all the other accounts ; and is, perhaps, not of much historical value; stil I think ti would be 
a pity to omit tt. | 

Let it not be concealed from the acute that concerning the origin of the Bahmani kings 
I have seen many relations, some of which say that they derive their origin from Bahman, son 
of Isfandyar, son of Gushtasb, one of the magnificent kings of Persia. 


Another report is that the sovereignty of the Bahmani kings dates from the time of Hasan 
Ganga. Now this Hasan Gangt was a youth of high descent, who by reverses of fortune was 
in very reduced circumstances. 


One day he was sleeping in the desert under the shade of a tree. Gangi Pandit Bahman 
was passing near the spot, and saw the youtc asleep. A cobra, the bite of which is known 
to be more deadly than that of the viper, holding blade of green grass in its mouth close 
to Hasan Gangt’s face, had raised its head from the ground and was driving off the flies from 
his face. The Brahmin who witnessed this circumstance, by his sagacity discerned that some 
high dignity was in store for this Hasan. The snake remained there till Hasan awoke from his 
sleep, when it lowered its head and went on its way. The Brahmin then went up to Hasan 
ee ae ae ae ie a i Sa eS ee 


% This passage, enclosed in brackets is omitted in the I. O, MS., probably by mistake on the part of the 
ecopyist, but is given in the Br. Mu. MS., fol, 25 6, last line et seq. 
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and inquired about bis origin. . Hasan told him all about himself. Gangt Pandit then said te 
Hasan : — ‘‘ A great dignity is in store for you.” Hasan asked ; — “ What reason have you 
for making that statement?” He replied : — ‘From this cireumstanee which I have just 
witnessed, that while you were asleep a large snake came, and holding a blade of green grass 
in its mouth, drove away the flies from your face ; when you awoke, it, servant-like, lowered its 
head and went away. A very high dignity will come to you since a noxious animal periorms 
service such as that for you. In time to come I hope in all sincerity for some humble situation 
in your service; perhaps by the happy infuence of your favour I may obtain some post of 
honoar; and I hambly petition that you will combine my name with your own, and that you 
and all your descendants will always sign your farmdns with the word “ Bahmani.” Hasan 
agreed to this proposal, and used to write himself ‘*‘ Bahman?,” and eighteen of his successors 


who sat on the throne assumed the same surname. 


Hasan Gangi held some situation in the service of the shekh entitled Shekh Muhammad 
Siraj Junaidi (May the blessing of God be on him !), and passed most of his time in his cell. 
One day the shekh was in the act of performing his ablutions in the village of Gangi, a suburb 
of Miraj, which is now known by the name of Murtazaibid. The shekh having taken off the 
turban to wipe his head, Hasan Gangé took it up and placed it on his own head; upon which 
the shekh remarked : — ‘‘ Hasan demands from me the crown of royalty.” 


When some time had passed in this way, Hasan one day complained of being in great want. 
The shekh said : — “ All things are bound to happen tn their own time.” 


Since that country was the abode of infidels there was no masjid there, so the shekh 
founded one; and the Musalmins with one accord gave the building to him. 


By chance Hasan onday filled large vessel with earth, and lifted it up: the shekh © 
said : — ‘* Hasan desires to lift the weight of the world.’ 


One day the shekh was asleep, and as the sun was shining on him, Hasan sheltered him 
with his mantle. When the shekk awoke and perceived this he remarked: — “ Hasan solicits 
from me the royal canopy.” 


Once, when Hasan’s mother went to the shekh and represented to him some of the dis- 
tress of their circumstances, the shekh told them to begin tilling the ground in a certain place, 
and their wishes would be fulfilled. Aecording to the shekh’s instructions they employed 
themselves in tilling the ground, and happening to find in it some indications and vestiges of 
mortar and stone, they gave information of this to the shekh. He replied: — ‘‘Give thanks to 
God Most High (glorified be his name! ) that our desire is accomplished. ‘ If you gtve thanks, 
I will ancrease you, ”’ 


One night when Hasan was in his master’s presence the shekh said: — “O king, collect 
an army and wage a religions war (jéhdd) till you bring the country of the unbelievers into the 
pale of Islim.” Hasan replied: — “ To wage war preparations are necessary, and at present [ 
am poverty-stricken.’ The shekh said: — ‘‘ God the Most Holy and Most High has bestowed 
on youa treasure,” Then the shekh, taking Hasan with him, went to the piece of ground which 
lie had told him to cultivate, and there disclosed the treasure. Hasan, by order of the shekh 
took awayas much as he required, expended it in raising an army, and then informed the shekh 
of what he had done. Gangt Pandit exerted himself very much in carrying out these services. 
Then the shekh said to Hasan: — “Be presenton Friday, for it is the predestined day.” 

As soon as it was night Hasan presented himself, and having recited the Fdtihah with the 
army of the shekh, the latter tied a girdle round Hasan’s waist, and directed him to proceed 
towards Miraj. , 

When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Miraj the governor of the fort was an infidel 


A «A A A * . “ 
woman named Rani Durkaivati. Unconscious of their approach she had gone out on a journey, 
and when they met an engagement ensued. 
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In this battle the Musalmins being completely victorious Rint Duvkavati was made pri- 
soner, and the brave army of Islim entered the fort of Miraj. <A lerter announcing the victory 
was sent to the shekh, who was much pleased at the news, and in reply desired ens to call the 
fort Mubarakabad, as it was auspicious to them and the people of Islam. This victory took place 
A. H. 748 (A. D. 13847). The shekh then said to them : — “ Go on, for victory is on your side.” 


Having gained possession of Mubirakabad and the neighbouring districts round it the 
power and glory of the Musalmins increased day by day. They quelled all disturbances in 
that part of the country ; and having tranquillized their opponents, by the advice of the skelh, 
they proceeded towards Kalburea, a 





When they arrived in that neighbourhood they observed the actions and motions of the 
garrison of the fort and its governor; and having ascertained the numerical strength of his 
army and the nature of his warlike preparations, they thought to themselves that their small 
force was unequal to the task of taking taking the fort ; and informed the shel) accordingly. 
He replied : —‘* On the night of Wednesday Parvan Ra,o will be going on a pilgrimage to his 
own idol-temple, which is situate at a distance of three farsulths :2 at that very time you 
should proceed to the fort, for the victory has already been given to you.” : 


Hasan was delighted and kissed the feet of the shekh, and on the appointed night he went 
to the fort. The garrison, thinking it was Parvan Ra,o returning, opened the gate of the fort, 
and Hasan Gangt boldly entered and turned out the people of the fort. When this news 
reached Parvan Ra,o he was confounded ; and returning from the temple engaged the army 
of Islim. A fierce battle ensued, and the Muhammadan troops poured a rain of arrows on 
the enemy, in the midst of which Parvan RiA,o was slain and the remnant of his army dispersed. 
They buried Parvan Ri,o’s head near the gate of the fort, and the mark of the place still exists. 


They named Kalburga “‘Ahsanabad,” and Hasan Gangi without further dispute being 
established on the throne of sovereignty in the city of Ahsanabad, assumed the title of Sultan 
‘Ala-nd-Din Bahman Shah, He made Gangi Pandit pre-eminent, and it was agreed between 
them that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din and all his descendants should adopt the surname of “ Bahman 
Shah.” This victory took place in A. H. 748 (A. D. 1347), 


He reigned with wisdom and firmness for a period of thirteen years, ten months and 
twenty-seven days. He died in the year 761 (A. D. 1359).°° He was consiant in his disciple- 
ship to the shekh, and his example in this respect was followed by his successors, 

His eldest son, Sultin Muhammad, was appointed his successor. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 
By G. It, SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 


(Continued from Vol. XXVI. p. 308.) — 
XLII. 


Avr Rajamundry there lived a king, Vishnu- 
vardhana by name, who, distressed at the mis- 
conduct of his sons, requested a Brahman to 
instruct them in the paths of virtue. The Brah- 
man thereupon began to tell them the following 


a 


story of the crow, the turtle, the deer and the 
rat to prove to them the blessings of harmony. 


There stood on the banks of the Godavri a huge 
cotton tree on which birds of the air used to 
roost at night. Lhaghupathanaka, king of the 
crows, woke early one mourning and saw a Kirate 
fowler who appeared to him a second Yama and 
said :—‘*‘I have seen this man’s face at dawn. Some 
misfortune Js sure to happen. Itis not wise to 
remain near him.” As he was fying away as 
quickly as possible, the fowler approached the 





29 Abont 10: miles. 


8 According to all the other accounts he reigned eleven years, two months and seven days, and died in 


A, H. 759. 
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tree, scattered a little rice, spread his net, and 
lay in ambush close by. Thereupon Chitragriva, 
the dove-king, who was flying afar off, saw the 
rice and said to his fellow-doves:—‘‘Whence 
cometh his, rice in a desert? We should not 
cravé for this rice “Once upon a time a traveller, 
_. through craving a bracelet, was deceived by a tiger 
and died. 


Once upona time an old tiger bathed and 
holding sacred grassin its hand stood on the 
bank of a tank and called aloud toa passer-by 
to take the golden bracelet which he offered him. 
The traveller thought to himself :—‘This is wy 
luck. Why hesitate?’ So he asked the tiger 
to show him the bracelet, and the tiger stretched 
forth his paw and said :—‘See, here isthe bracelet.’ 
The traveller said:— ‘You are a cruel beast 
How can I trust you’? The tiger replied :— 
‘True, | was avery cruel beast in my young 
days, and slew a host of men and cows. As 
a consequence I lost my wife and children and 
have to live alone. Butakind man had mercy 
on me and advised me to give up killing men 
and cows and practice good actions. I took his 
advice,and nowI am a poor weak brute. Why 
can you nottrust me? Asyou are apoor man I 
wish to give this in charity to you. Go and bathe 
in the tank close by and you can have it.’ The 
greedy fool fell into the trap, went into the water, 
and was bogged in the mud. Thetiger saw him 
and said:—‘Itisa pity you should have fallen 
into the mire. I will come and pull you out. Be 
not afraid.” Thus saying he approached him 
slowly and caught hold of him. The fool as he 
was dying cried out :—‘ This is the result of my 
stupid covetousness.’ ” 


The moral is that we should do nothing in a 
hurry. 


One of the doves answered: — “ What’s the 
good of excessive caution? If we are to get our 


food we must run risks.” On this they all flew 
and were caught in the net. 


When they found themselves entangled they 
turned on their adviser and abused him :—‘ This 
is what comes of following your advice.” While 
the other pigeons reproved him Chitragriva 
said :—“ What is the use of crying over spilt 
milk? Wearein a mess, and must do our best 
to get out of it. A thought suggests itself to 
me. Let us all fly up together and take the net 
with us. When united even weak creatures 
can do much.” Hearing this, the doves soared up 
mito the sky, saying there cannot be any better 
Suggestion. The fowler amazed thought of 
catching them when they alighted again, and 


followed them staring at the sky till they disap- 
peared from his view, when he went home in 
grief, 

When the birds saw this they asked Chitragriva 
the next thing to be done. He answered: —. 
“ Thave a friend, the rat-king Hiranayaka, who 
dwells at Vichithravana on the banks of the 
Gandak, Hecan save us by biting the net-strings 
with his strong teeth. Letus goto him.” They 
took his advice and went to Hivanayaka. But 
the rat hearing the noise of their wings was sore 
afraid and would not leave his hole. Chitragriva 
called to him in a loud voice and said :—* Friend 
why do you not speak to us?” The rat knew 
his voice and came out at once. 


*T am delighted to see my good friend, Chitra- 
griva.”?’ When he sawthe pigeons caught in the 
net, he was startled, and said :—‘‘ Friend, what ig 
this?” Chitragriva replied:—‘“‘ Friend, this is 
the fruit of our destiny.’’ The rat began to gnaw 
at the threads, but Chitragriva said. :—*“ Friend, 
this is not the way to do it. First untie the knots 
of my subjects, and then mine.” MHiranayaka 
replied:—‘ My teeth are very weak. I cannot 
cut all the knots. I will try to sever your knots 
as long as there is strength in my teeth. Then 
we shall see about the others if I have sufficient 
strength.”’ To which Chitragriva replied :—‘‘Do 
as you please. What can we do beyond our 
strength P’? To which Hiranayaka said:—* Have 
you notheard of the proverb, ‘charity begins 
at home?’” Thereupon Chitragriva replied :— 
“Friend, what you say is true enough. But l 
cannot endure the trouble of my subjects.” 


Thus pleased Hiranayaka and heset to work and 
freed all the doves, and after entertaining them 
sent them all home rejoicing. 


The gurt further said:—Hiranayaka then 
entered his hole. Laghupathanaka, astonished 
at what he had seen, came and alighted near 
the hole of Hiranayaka, and said :—‘‘ Oh, Hirana- 
yaka! I desire your friendship. Have mercy 
on me-and fulfil my desire.” Hearing this 
Hiranayaka from inside the hole said :—‘“‘ Who 
are you?” To which the crow replied:—‘“I 
ama crow. My name is Laghupathdnaka.” 
Hiranayaka laughed at this, and said :-—‘‘I am 
your lawful prey. How can we two befriends ? 
It will be with us as with the deer who was 
caught in the trap and owed his life to the 
crow.” ‘How was that??? enquired Laghut- 
pathaénaka. So Hiranayaka went on to say :-— 

“A deer and a crow once lived in the forest of 
Mantharavati in the landof Magadha, and were 
close friends. The deer throve and grew fat until 
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a jackal saw him and thought to himself what a 
dainty meal he could make ofhim. So thinking 
the jackal came to the deer and said:—* Let us 
befriends.’ ‘ Who are you ?’ 


- comer when you took up with the deer. Ts 


é 


asked the deer. ' 


‘Lam Subuddhi, the jackal, and I desire your — 


friendship.’ So the deer took the jackal tv his 
lair and when the crow who was perched on a tree 
close by saw them he said to the deer :— ‘ Who 
is your friend? ‘This is my dear friend, the 


replied :—‘ Can you trust a new-comer? In days 


not a castor oil plant considered a huge tree in 
a treeless plain’ It is only the ignorant that 
make a difference between a friend and a foe.’ 
Hearing this, the deer said :—*Why all this wrangi- 
ing’ Let us all spend our days in one place in 
peace” Gn hearing this, the crow consented. 


. The deer, the jackal and the crow lived together 
inharmony. After some days had passed t 
jackal Subuddhi,’ he answered. ‘To this the crow | ome Gaye. tal passce “sae 


of yore, a kite, Jarathgava by mame, died | 


through having entertained a cat, which story 
T shall tell you. 


On the banks of the Bhagirathi is a large fig 
tree. In a bole in its trunk there lived Jarath- 
gava, an old kite. The birds that lived on the tree 


managed to live. One day, Thirghakarna, a cat, 
approached the tree nolselessly, intending to eat 
the nestlings. They cried out when they saw her, 
and Jarathgava, hearing the noise, looked out 
and spied the cat. The cat was sore afraid 
of the kite,and thought to herself:—‘ I am in evil 
case, 1 can only escape by my cunning.’ So the 
cat stood before the kite and bowed to him, 
whereupon the kite asked her who she was. ‘Tam 
a cat, and people call me Thirghakarna.’ To 
which the kite replied :—‘Be off at once, or it 
will be the worse for you.’ To which the kite 
replied :—‘Kindly let me explain.’ So the kite 
enquired the cat's errand. To which she 
replied :—‘I have changed my course of life and 
become a Brahmachirin. I have long wished to 
meet you, and hospitality is a sacred duty.’ The 
kite, in answer, said:— ‘ Oats are very fond of 
meat, and there are many nestlings here. This is 
why I spoke.’ When the cat heard this, she put 
her paws to her ears, and invoking the Lord 
Krishna swore that she had given up animal food, 
and was now devoted to deeds piety. Hearing 
these words, the kite requested the cat not to be 
angry. ‘How can a person know the character of 
a new-comer as soon as he arrives? Come and go 
as youplease.” So the cat became a crony of the 
kite and used to live in the same hole in the tree. 


By and bythe cat used to creep out every 
night and eat some of the nestlings, which when 
the birds perceived they began to look about. 
The cat cleared out at once, and the birds found 
the bones in the nest of the kite and pecked him 
to pieces. 

Therefore it is that I said that we should not 
trust a new-comer.’ 

Hearing this, the jackal looked indignantly 
at the crow, and said:—‘You too were a new- 
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' field and went home. 


used to share their food with him and thus he | thenext day to the fiel dto graze and was entangl- 


| ed in the meshes and began to think :—‘Alas- 


jackal said to the deer:—‘Friend: I have seen 
in the forest a field fully ripe. Accompany me. 
I will show you the field” So saying the fox 
took the deer with him and showed him the place. 
After this the deer began to graze there. The 
owner of the field noticed itand resolved to kill 
the beast. So he laida net at a corner of the 
The animalas usual came 


Tamcaught inanet! WhatcanIdo’ Whois 
there torescue me? If my friend the crow 
chance to come he might save me.’ The jackal 
was pleased at the sight and thought that his 
object was gained. So he went up to the deer, 
who said:—‘Friend, come quick and cut the net.’ 
The jackal said:— ‘This is the holy day of 
Munisvara. How can I touch animal sinew on a 
fast day? Any other day Iam at your service.” 
Night came on. The crow missing the deer 
came to look for him and asked him what had 
happened. ‘This comes,’ he answered, ‘of trust- 
ing afalse friend.’ Meanwhile the farmer came 
up, and the crow said :—‘ He comes like another 
Yama, and we must act at once. Doas I tell you. 
Spread out your legs and feign to be dead.” The 
deer followed his advice, and when the farmer 
loosed him from the net the crow gave a caw and 
the deer escaped. Just then the jackal came up 
in hopes of a meal: but the farmer, vexed at his 
mishap, killed him with a blow of his cudgel. 
He that digs a pit for others falls in himself,’ ” 


When he heard this tale, Laghupathénaka said 
to Hiranayaka:—‘‘ This is foolish talk. Accept 
me as your friend like Chitragriva.” 


To which Hiranayaka replied :—*“ Youare fickle- 
minded. It is not advisable to make an everlast- 
ing friendship with the fickle-minded. To add 
to this, you are my enemy. It is not good to he 
on terms of intimacy with an enemy, however 
good he may be. I cannov therefore be intimate 
with you.” To which Laghupathinaka replied :-— 
“Why talk so much without understanding my 
disposition ? Hear my last word. I have seen 
Chitragriva enjoying the pleasure of your com- 
pany. I desire to be on terms of friendship 
with you. Itis well if you fulfil my prayers. 
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if not, I shall voluntarily starve myself to ‘death 
and die.’ Hiranayaka hearing this came out of 
the holeand said :— “Laghupathdnaka, I am very 
much pleased with you. 1 shall do what you 
desire me to do.” Thus saying, Hiranayaka 
pleased the crow by his good deeds, let him depart, 
and entered the hole. From that time forwards, 
the rat and the crow spent their days in friendly 
intercourse. 


Some time after the crow seeing the rat 
said: —“ Comrade, it is very difficult to eke 
out a livelihood here. I intend therefore to 
quit this desert for a suitable abode.” Whereupon 
Hiranayaka replied :-—‘‘ Teeth, hair, nails, and 
men will not shine if their habitation is gone. 
The wise person ought therefore to give up 
the idea of quitting a residence”’ To which the 
crow replied :—‘ Friend, your words are weak. 
Elephants, lions and good men wander whereso- 
ever they will. Crows, birds and cowards perish 
in their own place, not being able to quit it.” 
Whereupon Hiranayaka said:—“ Comrade, where 
is it that you want to goto?” To which the crow 
replied :—“ We should not quit an old residence 
without examining a new one. Therefore it is 
that I have not spoken to you before fixing our 
new quarters. There is in the forest of Dandaka 
a tank called Karpuragaura. Init dwells my 
friend Manthara, the turtle-king. He is a 
charitable creature. That excellent tortoise will 
support me with plenty of fish food.” Whereupon 
Hiranayaka said :~-“‘ What can I do here after you 
are goneP Take me therefore along with you.” 


Laghupathanaka hearing this was very much 
pleased and consented to the proposal. They 
then began their journey with pleasant conver- 
sation on the way and reached the tank in a few 
days. When Manthara saw them at a distance, 
‘he went to meet them, fetched them thither, and 
feasted them as became their rank, 


Laghupathénaka then said to Manthara:-— 
‘* Comrade, treat this rat king respectfully. He is 
the foremost among the virtuous, the ocean of good 
qualities, and is known as Hiranayaka. Even 


Sesha is unable to describe his qualities. How 
much then am I?” 


So saying he narrated Hiranayaka’s story in 
detail from the beginning. Manthara then 
treated Hiranayaka with much respect and said :— 
‘* Hiranayaka, what is the cause of your living in a 
desert?” To which he replied:— 


“There was atown named Champakavati which 
was inhabited by many Sanny Asis, among whom 
was one Chudakarna. He would eat part of the 
food fetched and would hang the other portion on 


a wooden peg fixed in the wall and then go to 
sleep. I would creep noiselessly to it and would 
every day partake of the food. Once upon a time 
he was conversing with his friend Vinakarna and 
was constantly looking up and shaking his rattle 
and terrifying me. Vinakarna then asked Ohuda. 
karna:—* Why is it that you look up and shake 
your rattle P? To which he replied:—*A rat every 
day gets up the wooden peg and partakes of the 
food there. Itis a source of very great trouble 
tome.” Vinakarna hearing this said :—‘ Where 
isthe rat and where the wooden peg? Where 
did such little creature vet the strength to climb 
such a great height? There must be some cause 
for this. Sometime ago I went to a Bréhman’s 
house to cat, when the Brihman called his wife 
and said :—‘ To-morrow a few Brihmans must be 
fed as it is the new-moon day. What provisions 
have you collected for it?’ To which the housge- 
wife replied :—‘ If the men bring home provisions 
the women can cook them. If they do not bring 
them what can wedo?’? Whereupon he grew 
exceedingly angry and turning to his wife said:— 
‘We must manage with the things we possess 
and not scek what we have not.’ To which the 
housewife agreed and said:—‘I shall manage 
to-morrow’s meal with the little that we have.’ 
So saying she washed, pounded and dried a 
quantity of sesamum, A fowl then came and _ 
scratched away the secd. The Bréihman seeing 
this said:— ‘The sesamum seeds have become 
impure and unfit fora Brihman meal. Go and 
exchange these for something else and return.’ 
Lhe housewife came the next day into the house 
to which I was invited to eat, and asked the 
housewife if she would give ordinary sesamum 
in exchange for her pounded seed. The house- 
wife gladly agreed to her proposal, took some 
Sesamum seed in a sieve and was conversing when 
the master asked her what it was that she was 
bargaining about. To which she said that she 
received pounded sesamum seed in exchange for 
a smaller quantity of unhusked seed. The 
Brahman hearing this said:—‘O fool! would 
anybody give pounded sced in exchange for 
unhusked? There must be some reason for her 
giving it. Donot take this grain.’ So this rat 
cannot have such strength and this fixed abode 
here without a cause.’ 


While Vinakarna told this tale, Chudakarna 
heard it, searched and found a hole where the rat 
was residing. ‘Why should it reside here? 
[shall dig itup.’ So saying he took up an axe 
and dug into my hole and took away all the 
treasure stored up from many along day. Being 
sorely vexed, and unable to earn my daily bread, 
I was creeping sadly about when Chudakarna one 
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day saw meand said:— Wealth is the root of 
all welfare. What is the good of life without 
money? This rat having lost all his wealth has 
lost with it his oviginal strength.’ 


{ 


thus within myself :—‘Itis not right for me ' 


to live here any longer. 
communicate my story to others.’ 
seeing me not quitting the place aimed a fatal 
blow at me with his stick which 1 fortunately 
escaped. Hadit struck me I must have been 
for long an inhabitant of Yamaldéka. 
I left the place and came to the jungle where life 
is easier for us.” 


Nor is it proper to . 
Chudakarna | 


So musing © 


_ befallen him.” 
. alr until he came tu the place where the duvr hal 
When the | 
Sannyasin said this I grew dejected and thought | 


‘s Wealth is perishable, and it is useless to hoard | 
it, as you will see from the fate of the miserly | 


jackal. 


of Kalyana Katak, went into the forest. He 
slew a deer and was carrying it home when he 
met a wild pig. He aimed an arrow at the beast, 
which in his death struggle gored him anda great 
serpent which lay close by. So all three died 
thenand there. Up came thejackal, Thirgarava, 
and seeing the dead bodies rejoiced at the 
prospect of having abundant food But in his 
greediness he thought to himself.—‘The meat 
I will keep for use and meanwhile I will eat 
the bowstring.’ As soon as he began to bite 
the string the arrow was released and slew him 
too.” 

When he heard these words of Manthara he 
rejoiced and said :—‘‘ Now I know the value ofa 
good friend.” 


One day when they were enjoying themselves 
in the forest a deer rushed up, pursued by 
a hunter. The tortoise in his fear shuffled into 
the water: the rat crept into his hole and the 
crow flew to the top of a tree. He looked all 
round, and seeing no sign of danger called to his 
two friends. They came out and asked the deer 
what had befallen him. He said: —‘* My name 
is Chitranga, and I claim your protection.” So 
they took him into their company, and all four 
lived pleasantly together. 


One day the deer went out alone to graze, and 
when he did not return at the usual hour they 
feared lest evil may have befallen him. 

They debated which of them should goin search 
ofhim. At last the crow said :—‘‘Iam the switft- 


sagen te jes ss 


est of birds, and will fy off and lesrm whut has 
He dew and dew hich up in the 


fallen into a snare. The deer delighted tw acu his 
friend said:— “No time must be lost. Husten 
and bring the rat Hiranayaka to gnaw the cords of 
the snare.” So the crow went, and placing the rat 
on his back speedily flew back with him. When 
the rat succeeded in extricating the deer they 
asked him how he had fallen into this fresh disas- 
ter. ‘* No creature,” said he, ‘‘can escape his 
fate. When I was a little fawn one day I fell 


| Into a snare, was caught by a hunter and taken 
Manthara hearing this said:— | 


to the king’s palace. There I was reared as a pet 
and golden ornaments were hung on my neck, 
One day when wandering in the city I was chased 


| by boys but the ladies of the royal seraglio found 
One day a hunter named Bhairava, of the city | 


me and tied me up near the chamber of the 
king. That night a heavy storm of rain came on 
and 1 cried out in my joy: —‘ How delight- 
fulis this rain! How sweet the grass will grow 
for me to eat. The king wondered to hear a 
beast talk in the tongue of men, and next day 
sent for the astrologers and told them what he 
had heard. They said:—For a beast to know 
human speech is an event of ill omen. Your 
Majesty should perform rites of expiation and 
send the deer to a distant forest. So they 
sent me from that abode of peace and safety and 
Icame to the forest where, as you know, I fell 
into the snare of the hunter.” 


Meanwhile the tortoise was anxiously expecting 
his friends the crow and the rat, and was delighted 
when they returned after rescuing the deer. 


As they were talking the hunter camp up and 
missing the deer from the snare followed his 
touches. The crow again espied him and 
warned his friends. The rat got into a hole, the 
crow flew away and the deer hid himself in a 
thicket. But the hunter secured the tortoise and 
was carrying him off when the rat said to the 
deer :—‘* You must repay us for rescuing you by 
saving the tortoise. Go into this pond, and lie 
down as if you were dead: the crow will sit on 
your back and seem as about to peck out your 
eyes. Thenthe hunter will put down the tortoise 
and he can escape.” 


They did as he planned, and the trick succeed- 
ed, The tortoise escaped andthe four friends 
were once again united. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CRUSE AND GROSSO. 
In the days when Jeddah (also Judda and 
Jidda) on the Red Sea was a great mart for 


valued and stated there in eruse. 
of account and was divided into 40 duanees: 


Huropean ships, all goods and payments were 
It was a money 
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The quotations which follow show that the eruse 
was two-fifths ofa commercial dollar or 40 cents, 
and that the duanee was therefore one cent. 


It was also an actual coin, and as such the 
quotations show that its value was about two 
shillings sterling or something under, that being 
evidently also its value in accounts. 


The word in its various forms represents the 
Arabic word kirsh and its plural kurtsh. 


The term duanee, with its Italian variant 
medini (medino}, I have not been able to trace. 
But both forms are primd facie from some 
identical root like the Arabic Ww dain. 


Neither cruse nox duanee are in Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobson, and oddly enough Kelly’s Universal Cam- 
bist makes no mention of Jeddah and its money. 


1739. Species of Coizts current in Bassora 
and Bagdat ... . 1Croush is 43 Mamoo dies.’ 
— Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, II., Appx. 4. 
1835. “At Bassora or Bussorah . . the 
Mamoudit = 34 Grains of fine gold, or 40 Grains 
of finesilver, or 53d. sterling.” — Kelly, Cambist, 
T, 30. (Therefore the croush = 24% d. ora florin.) 


1775. “Judda weight, 100 dollars at 250 Cruse: 
a dt . Lump silver (if good), 100 dollars at 
250 Ditto : Bar silver, 100 dollars at 
250 Ditto: Venitians, 100 weigh 29 Secar Rup. 
13 Annas —4Judda Cruse? Pice* . . . , 
A List of Presents given the Bashaw and his 
Officers at Judda, with the different Assortment 
of Goods and the Specie they are to consist of 

. .. Bashaw 42 Pieces, Value as per Judda 
Sale of Goods 500 Judda Cruse .... 
[total] 281 Pieces Value at Judda Cruse 3000 
— To the Bashaw’s Guard on-board. 
1 Cruse per Day till they have cleared the Ship and 
20 Cruse his Bucueys? . . . . Charges : 
Paid Packers for packing ditto [old Copper], viz., 
85 Bales at 14 Duanies per Bale 29 [Cruse] 30 
[Duanies |.’ —Stevens, Guide to Hast India 
Trade, pp. 60-65. 

1813. “ Accounts are kept in eruse and 
duanees, 40 of the latter making one of the for- 
mer . . . Venetians 100 = 222 Sicca Rupees 
[ =] 42 cruse’ - it would be best, in 
making your sales, to fix both the price and 
value of your silver and gold coin (in eruse) with 
the merchant.” — Milburn, Commerce, I. pp. 
87-94. (Milburn has, after the manner of the time, 


incorporated the whole of Stevens’ information, 
without acknowledgment.) 


: Sr 
} This statement does not tally with the rest and 
there must be something wrong here. 


* ZL. ¢., Bakhshé or clerk, see Yule s.v, Buxee, 


1885. “AlexandriainEgypt . .. . Accounts 
are kept in Piastres current of 40 Medini 
a Griscio* or Abuquelp [ P Abukulf] at 380 
; These [Griscio, etc.] are real Hgyptian 
coins.’ — Kelly, Cambist, I. 4. (Apparently the 
piastre of the XVIIL. Cent. was about 2 shillings 
sterling, [Kelly, 11. 168 f. s.v. Turkey,]} and so the 
Griscio would be # piasére or about Is. 6d. 
sterling.) 


1884. “Qirs (Ut) pl. qurash, piaster.” — 
Steingass, Arabie Dict. 


The Italian form griscto for kirsh tempts me, 
under correction, to connect another Arabic 


expression We” kurg with a well known Italian 
money of account and coin, grosso. It will be 
seen from the quotations that both were of the 
value 13d. to 3d. sterling. 


1881. “ Grosso, a piece of money worth about 
three pence English.” — Barretto, Ttalian- 
Huglish Dict. 


1835. ‘* Venice Monies of Account 
old System Moneta Piccola 
has been the gencral money since the year 1750: 
Valuta Corrente was that which preceded it: and 
Banco was the money in which the Bank of 
Venice kept its accounts: it was 20 per cent. 
better than Valuta Corrente and 548 better 
than Moneta Piccola . . . . the Ducato 
Corrente is divided into 24 Grossi and each 
Grosso into 12 Grossetti or Denari di Ducato. 
The Ducat Banco is also divided into 24 Grossi 
each of 12 Denari.” 


Padua. — ‘‘ Accounts are here kept in Ducats 
of 24 Grossi or 288 Denari.” 


Bergamo. — “ Accounts are also keptin Ducats 
of 24 Grossi each Grosso being divided into 12 
Piccoli or Denari di Ducato.’ — Kelly, Cambist. 
Vol. I. pp. 31, 274, 344. 


Now Kelly tells us (Vol, I. p. 344) that a 
Venice “ 61 Lire Piccole equal the Ducat Corrente 
and 93 Lire the Ducat Banco: hence 81 of the 
latter equal 48 of the former,”? and, at Vol. IL. 
p. 153, he tells us that the Lira Piccola in the 
old coins of Venice equals in silver 5°07d. So 
the Ducat Corrente was worth 2s. 7d., and the 
Ducat Banco 4s. Hence the Grosso Corrente 
was worth about 13d. and the Grosso Banco 2d. 

In Vol. II. p. 166 we find that at Rome the 
Grosso or Half Parlo of 1785 was a silver coin 
worth 2°58d. 





Milburn has not succeeded 
in correcting Stephen’s mistake. 
# Clearly an Italian form of Kirsh. 


a anne mene aiatian anh aaa! 
* See above, n, 1. 
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This term grosso seems to be the same that, 
under the forms gyros, grosche, (‘groschen ‘, 
eroschel has spread itself, for both a coin 
and a money of account worth a penny to three 
pence,in former days into France, Switzer- | 
land, Prussia, parts of Germany, Poland, 
Hungsry and Russia: vide Kelly, Cumbist, 
passim. 


R. C. Texpzun. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENIRAL PROVINCES, 


In honour of Marbaut,? the ruler of evil 
spirits, fiends, ghouls or ghilis, and vampires, a 
worship is performed at night on the day follow- 
ing the Pola feast, by the Mardthas. They set 
an idol representing him, made of cow-dung; and 
present the accustomed offerings with rejoicings 
When the day dawns, the ceremony is repeated. 
This done, a man from each house, with a bough 
in one hand and the idol in the other, goes on 
shouting at the top of his voice, “O Marbaut, 
eradicate all sourees of ill health and molesta- 
tions of devils.” On going a little distance he 
throws away what he took with him and then 
brings back in leu branches of trees with a view 
to frightening the devil and avoiding fortuitous 
dangers. 


A ceremonial rite which takes place either 
on the 8rd, 5th, 7th, llth, 13th, or 15th day 
after a child’s birth, is generally superintended 
by adult women, First they bring a bitch and 
bathe it, anoimting its face and four legs with 
ground turmeric and dry vermilion. A garland 
of flowers is then wrapped round its neck. 
And finally, after incensing it, they fall at its 
feet, utter these words : ‘‘ Bless the mother with 
healthy progeny like yours.’’ 


To propitiate a god or goddess, to procure 
revenge a man who has offended another, or 
to be victorious in an enterprise, animals are 
sacrificed. The satisfaction of the god in such 
cases is ascertained by the animals brought to 
sacrifice shaking their bodies when the water is 
sprinkled thick and fast over them.* 


M. R. PEpiow. 
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BITTHRU AND BARIKA. 


In the very interesting inscription at Managdli 
published by Dr. Fleet (Hpigraphia Indica, 
Part I. Vol. V. January 1898) there occur the 
terms bittéru (p. 22) and barika (p. 28). 
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The pussace im which bittéru vceurs, FT trans- 
late as fullows — 


2 6 « « Of Munineavall’s southem fields in 
the hamlet of Micévida wiz. on the wested the 
road to Kallangnuruké, om the east of the cul. 
vable land of ithe man called) Honntlivavara, on 
the north ofthe cultivable land of the vorldess 
Kénganavvé of ithe shrine of the milasthina 
god, onthe south of the fertile (yellowish' soi. 
(moge’ of Chénnagtisimarya Bittéru i.e, Chinnal 
gesimayya with the surname of bittéru or javelin- 
he gave fifty mattars (of land) of forty spans of 


_ the established (size of the) blade for the tip of a 


* 
missile) to the ole of the hog's savage extent 
(F agadimbada = avadu-imbada *. 

The term ‘barika’ is explained in Bhartika- 
lankadéva’s Sabdnaudssana, edited ‘A, D. Soa: 
by B. Lewis Rice, C.1. B., ete., as follows :— 
barikan | bari iti vavaniyataih garhyarh karma | 
tatra niyuktuh | a barika | bari ‘a turu-fixec 
low business’ | a man engaged therein |! Thus 
bérika probably means ‘a man who obtains a 
meal daily according to rotation from the houses 
of charitable people, or ‘a sponger.’ 


Tibingen, 
5th May 1898. 


FY KITTEL. 





CARAFT. 

Hereisa delicious Hobson-Jobson from that 
veritable well of curious Anglo-Indianisms, the 
Madras Manual of Administration, Vol. III. 

1893. Caraft (il)? karabah, Hind.) From 
karabah, Ar. [ 2 kirba +L, ] water-bag, stitched 
onone side. Jar: carboy. Page 128, 

1893. Carboy (ily ksrabsh, 
Leather water jar: caraft. Page 129. 


Hind.) 


Yule, Hodson-Jobson, sv.v., gives both caraffe 
and carboy as Huropean words derived from +? "ys 
Persian. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 





KUI, 

How has this epithet or name come to be 
applied by Bengalis to the Lushaitribes? To 
what other distinct tribes to the east of Bengal 
is it applied? The derivation and use of the 
term, with some notes on the tribes known as 
Kuki, and references to fuller sources of infor- 
mation, would be an acceptable paper to some 
readers of the Indian Antiguary. 


Boxe¢o is a term in what may be called Santal 
Mythology. A paper deseriptire of the Bongo, — 


3 [fF a corruption of Maliku'lmaut, the Lord of Death. — Ep ] 
« Narrated by the writer’s friend, N. Ramlingum Maduray, Pillay. 
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its representations, ideas associated therewith, 
and on related matters in Santal beliefs, — would 
be an interesting contribu tion to aboriginal ideas 
of religion. 
J. BURGESS. 





SEPOY. 
Parliest known instance of the Word. 
Yue, Hobson-Fobson, s v., says:— “ We have 


found no English example in print older than 
1750, but probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record for 1747, from Fort St. 
Darid’s, is the oldest notice we have found in 
extant MS.” 


In his Diary of Sir William Hedges, Vol Il. 
p. 359 £., he says in a note ona Bombay Consul- 
tation, dated 24th January 1717/18, containing 
the expression “ a Company of Sepoys” and severa] 
references to sepoys in a procession of January 
the 29th,and also to “Government Sepoys in 
Liveries ”:—‘* This is an occurrence of the word 
Sepoy in its modern signification 30 years earlier 
than any I had been able to find when publish- 
ing the Anglo-Indian Glossary. I have one a 
year earlier and expect now to find it earlier 
still.” 


But im the same book, Vol. I. p. 552, Sir 
William Hedges writes, under date, December 
12th, 1682 :—“ As soon as these letters were sent 
away I went immediately to Ray Nundiloll’s 
to havehad ye Seapy, or Nabob’s horseman, 
consigned to me with order to ye Perwanna put 
in execution.” And then follows a good deal 
more about “the Seapy.” 

R. C. TeMpPLe, 


MARRIAGE CUSTOM AMONGST MARATHAS, 

THe bride and bridegroom are made to stand 
in baskets filled with unhusked wheat. Behind 
them stands the maternal uncles of each (or any 
other fit persons) with naked swords in their 
hands, surrounded by the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom. Theorigin of the basket custom 
is supposed tobe derived from the Kshatriyas of 
old, and to mean that no man shall marry a 
woman until he can maintain her. The custom 
of the naked sword is also probably of Kshatriya 
descent. 


A legend is toldto account for it thus:—A 
Raja was engaged in marrying his son, when the 
evening before the final ceremony, SatwAi, the 
goddess who presides over the destinies of new- 
born children, warned him of danger to the pair to 
be wedded next day, and advised his taking 
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unusual precautions. Sentries were accord- 
ingly posted round the place where the marriage 
was taking place, but the figure of a tiger paint- 
ed on @ soldier’s shield suddenly became ani- 
mated, and leaping up from the shield, killed 
the bride and the bridegroom before any one 
could interfere. 


It is clear, I think, that the ceremony of the 
naked sword is a relic of the times when it was 
necessary to protect the marriage party from 
violence from outside.* 


The late B. V. SHastrrin P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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THE MATERNAL UNCLE IN NORTH INDIAN 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

THs maternal uncle takes avery important 
part in Hindd marriages. On the day thetewd or 
letter announcing the auspicious date for the mar. 
riage is sent to the father of the girl, a present of 
sweetmeats (theproper amount of which is 10 sevs) 
is sent tothe maternal uncle. The wedding crown 
for the bridegroom and the wedding dress of the 
bride and bridegroom are presented by their 
respective maternal uncles. In other ways also 
he takes a prominent part in the wedding cere- 
monial. I would suggest that this is a survival 
of the primitive institution of the matriarcat, 
whereby legitimate succession was confined to 
the mother’s side. For instances of this in 
various countries, sce Letourneau’s Sociology 
translated by Trollope. Where the marriage tie 
is loose the father of the child would be, asa rule, 
unknown, and naturally the woman’s represen- 
tative would not be the putative father of her 
child, but her brother. This is a point which 
might be elaborately worked out. 


W. Crooxe in P: N. and Q. 1883. 





TRANSFER OF CATTILE-DISHASE, A FORM 
OF SCAPE-GOAT. 
RorkRA means any contagious or epidemic 
disease of cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease is 
munkhor . 


The village to which the disease is transferred 
must be to the east of that which transfers it. 
The transfer must be made ona Sunday; and 
no field work must be done, grass cut, corn 
ground, food cooked, or fire lighted on the 
Saturday or Sunday. 


All these precautions were observed by the 
people of Pur Khas, who also had a Brahman 
with them and fired off a gun three times to scare 
the disease. 


1|See Mookerjee’s Magazine and Orient, —~ Ep.] 
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Some say that there was a pig, not a lamb, 
and that it was carried by a sweeper. 

Saturday and Sunday seem in some way to be 
sacred to horned cattle, as on those days neither 
eattle, nor leuther, nor ght must be bought or 
sold; and allcattle that die on those days must 
be buried, instead of being eaten by the kawmius 
{village menials). 

Denzin IBBETSON in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





MUSALMAN TOMBS. 


It is my impression that the symbols cn 
Muslamain tombs vary considerably accoiding to 
their locality. J think I can give an explanation 
of the question, regarding the oblong hollows on 
the top of certain Muhammadan tombs which I 
believe to be the tombs of women, but Ido not 
think these hollows are filled with earth as is 
there supposed, but with the accumulated sedi- 
ment of pounded sandal wood. In the year 1878 
we spent some days at Fatehpir Sikri, about 
22 miles from Agra. Inthe large court-yard of the 
mosque at this place is the tomb of Salim Chishtt, 
the great saint of the time of Akbar. It was no 
doubt esteemed a very high privilege to be buried 
near him. Several tumbs close by were pointed 
out to me by the guardian of this tomb as the 
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lust resting places of some of the ladies ef, aud 
female attendants at. the court of the Muha 

Emperors. On Thursday evening. just alout 

sunset, I was sitting near the suint’s tomb, when 

a well dressed native (Musalman of course’ came 

by me, earrying a basin in his hand, which 

held perhaps a pint of a thick-luoking liquid, tLe 
' eGlour of cucoa. He proceeded to pour a smull 
| quantity of this on several tombs, into hollows 
| Stunlar to those described. After he had finished 
his pious duty, I aceosted him, and learnt that 
these were all women’s tombs on which he poured 
' the libation, and that he was in the haLit of pour 
! ing this mixture of pounded sandal wood and 
| water on them every Thursday atthar hour, 
The late Avs. Murrar-AmIysLir in P.N. 

and (. 1883. 
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RUSTIC DIVISIONS GF THE DAY. 

Wits the Panjiti nidddé roti compare the 
Mathura expression «mara chhdha, which mears 
easy noon — 7%. é.,not quite time for the midday 
collation, fomara or komatla being equivalent to 
marm, soft or easy; while chhdka probably 
represents the Sanskrit chashaka, a drinking 
vessel, and corresponds with what a Suffolk 
harvester calls his ‘beaver’ {the French beire}, 
a snack between breakfast and lunch. 
The late F.S. Growse in P. N. and Q. 1853. 
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Novres ON THE LANGUAGES OF THE SouTH ANDA- 
wan Group oF TripES. By M. VY. Portman. 
(Caleutta : Offiee of the Euperintendent of Government 
Printing, India, 1€98).} 


Tus is aheavy quarto, 690 + 191 pica pages, 
printed in a type easy to read, butin a confused 
manner fora work of this kind, which requires 
the judicious use of varied founts to bring out 
the points clearly for the reader. The blame for 
this fault no doubt does not lie with the author, 
from what one knows of the vagaries of a Gov- 
ernment Press. . 


It is a work of exceeding interest to myself for 
many reasons, and perhaps I ought not to have 
undertaken to notice it for this Journal, as it fre- 
quently alludes to my own work on the sabject, 
and is based on my own suggestions as to the 
form it has taken. But the thought that the 
Andamanese languages are of necessity known to 
a few only, has overruled personal considerations 
and induced me to agree to do so. The labour 
involved in the production of this elaborate 
work, spread over nearly twenty years, must 
have been very great, and every page shows the 


minute knowledge and painstaking accuracy of 
the author. In addition, the information given 
is mostly original, and all of it is at first hand. 
The whole, therefore, forms a volume of great 
intrinsic merit and value to philologists. Its pages 
contain, perhaps, the most thorough examimation 
to which any ‘savage’ language has yet been 
subjected. Mr. Portman has, in truth, by this 
book added considerably to the debt of gratitude 
that science already owes him for his long- 
continued, patient, and intelligent studies of the 
Andamanese. 


His peculiarities are, of course, now well known, 
including his defiant adherence to expressed views, 
and accordingly we have again his old trick of 
assuming that the public understands, without 
assistance, references to obscure and scarce 
books. Indeed, in one place he refers to “‘ My 
History of our relations with the Andamanese,”’ 
which is not yet out, so far as 1 know; at any 
rate, I have never been favoured officially or 
otherwise with a printed copy thereof. And then 
he enters into a long criticism of details of Mr. 
Man’s invaluable monograph on the Andamanese 


1 First printed in the J. RB, A. 8. for April, 1899, 
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by means of references merely to the pages of the 
Journal of the Anthropologieal Institute. This 
will certainly serve only to puzzle, the reader, as, 
unfortunately, subscribers to the Institute are not 
yery numerous, as possibly they might be with 
advantage to themselves. We also find trotted 
out repeatedly Mr. Portman’s favourite theory, as 
an established fact, of the probable disappearance 
in the early futare of the Andamanese as a people, 
a theory which naturally may or may not be true. 
Let us all hope it is not, as I most certainly do. 


With this notice of blemishes, which are after 
all not of much importance, let me turn to a very 
brief examination of the contents of this most 
laborious and valuable publication. 


Like all true teachers, Mr. Portman begins with 
an admirable map, taken from the Marine 
Survey of the Andamans. The only fault that 
eould be found with this is that it does not 
embody the latest fruits of that Department's 
splendid work But for this Mr. Portman is not 
to blame, as it was not possible for him to have 
included them. For the purposes of his book the 
map is complete, clear, and quite trustworthy. 


We are also favoured with a short chapter on 
the five tribes of the Southern Andamanese, 
with their septs and divisions, replete with new and 
minute knowledge of the subject. These tribes 
are the Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale, Puchikwar, 
Aukau-Juwoi, and Kol. Aka-Beada is a more 
«correct *form of the Bojig-ngijida of former 
works. In addition, all Andamanese are divided 
into long-shore men and forest men— Aryauto 
and Hremtaga in the Aka-Beada language, 
which is that spoken about the great Penal Settle- 
ment at Port Blair. Each tribe speaks its own 
langnage, or rather variety, not dialect, of the 
general Scuth Andaman language, of which Mr 
Portman thinks the Puchikwar to be probably 
nearest the parent tongue, whatever that was. He 
notices, too, both generally and specifically, that 
the Andamanese freely use gestures to eke out 
the sense of their speech, and remarks on the 
richness of the languages in concrete terms and 
their poverty in abstract expressions. All this is 
natural in a group of savage tongues. 


The bulk of Mr. Portman’s book is taken up 
with well-chosen and well-presented specimens 
of the languages as actually used, and most 
careful analyses of typical sentences and words, a 


full explanation of the manner in which, and the | 


plan on which, the words are built up, an attempt 
to translate a portion of the Bible into one of 
them, a comparative vocabulary, and an excellen 
analysis of the words therein, Lhe book has, 


i te LR RR LL I 


however, no vernacular index, a want that every 
student thereof will at once feel. 


The object of the work is “to give a general 
idea of the languages and mental attitude, of the 
people,” and with the help of “a comparative 
vocabulary and its analysis to show how the words 
are constructed and how the different lancuages 
compare with each other.” To assist him in 
achieving this, Mr. Portman has utilized a smal} 
privately printed pamphlet of my own, which wag 
“A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universs} 
Grammar,” specially designed, some sixteen 
years ago, to meet the very difficulties with which 
he had found himself face to fuce, when he com. 
menced the work under review. That pamphlet 
arose out of the practical impossibility of using 
the usual inflexional system of grammar taught 
in Hurope for the accurate description of a group 
of languages constructed after the fashion of the 
Andamanese. le book under notiee is eonse- 
quently of exceptional interest to myself, asa 
means of watching how my theory has stood the 
first practical test which has been applied to it. 
Mr. Portman has hardly used the Theory as I 
should myself have used it, still his use of it is 
such as to give an idea of its working in a 
stranger’s hands, 


The Theory I propounded had its immediate 
origin in the criticisms of the late My. A. J. Ellis, 
public and private, on my former work on the 
Andamanese speech, in which he pointed out that, 
in order to adequately represent, for scientific 
readers, such a form of speech, “we require new 
terms and an entirely new set of grammatical con- 
ceptions, which shall not bend an agylutinative 
language to our inflexional translativn,” and he 
asked me accordingly if it were not possible “to 
throw over the inflexional treatment of an unin- 
flected language.” This and the further con- 
sideration that, since every human being speaks 
with but the object of communicating bis own 
intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on 
some general laws applicable to them all, if one 
could only find them out, led me to make the 
attempt to construct a general theory on logical 
principles, which should abandon the inflexional 
treatment, its conceptions, and its terms. Now, 
my efforts led me not only to abandou the accept- 
ed grammatical terms, but also to reverse the 
accepted order of teaching them, to alter many 
accepted definitions, and while admitting much 
that is usually taught, both toadd and omit many 
details. Taken all round, the Theory wasa wide 
departure from orthodox teaching. But it is 
always difficult for human beings to take quite a 
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(and) 9 (#) days.” The inscription is taken, as 
are also the following, from other sources, 80 that 
the author may not be originally responsible for 
the mistakes and omissions. 


In the next “copy” the words “ raetvan in 
dierst ? make no sense, and “Councillor in the ser- 
vice” does not translate them. In the last twolines 
(p. 49) “haer lyven rotten hier” does not mean 
“their lives lie here,” but “their bodies decay 
here; while ‘‘ de twee geleven” (read “gelieven”) 
means ‘‘ the two lovers,” not “ these two persons.’ 


In the following inscription (p. 49), in the 
translation of the second verse, we should read: 
“had Imisery (‘‘ellende,” not ‘‘ellinde) as my lot.” 


On p. 50, for “administratevor’”’ read ‘‘ adminis- 
trateur;” “systorf’? = “ sy storf,” “she died ;” 
“~voor-of tegenwinden’’ means “favourable or 
adverse winds,” not *‘ winds to and fro,” which 
is nonsense, Of what use the following trans. 
lation of the last three verses can be, is difficult to 
see: “there she was brought up, here dead, she 
in God happily.” The correct version should be: 
‘there she was brought up, here she died happy 
in God.” 


In the next copy (p. 50), for “ copperccopman” 
read ‘‘oppercoopman;’’ the Dutch form for 
‘elevated ” is certainly not “ geeliefert ;” for 
“‘gemelten ” read “gemelden;” for ‘“‘genoem- 
dem” read “ genoemden.”? On p. 51 for “‘ alheir ” 
read “‘alhier;” “lyven’ again translated by 
‘lives, ” imstead of by “ bodies.” 


— 
— 


The following copy (p. 51) is a very bad one 
with several mistakes. For “roow” read “rouw” 
for “be weend” read “‘ beweend ;” or “ pranen” 
read “tranen ;” for “warde’’ read © waarde.” 


On p. 53, line 1, for “liye” read “ leyt.’® 


The worst specimen of all is found on p. 54 
It is impossible to correct all the mistakes with- 
out a facsimile, but such forms as the following 
will show the worthlessness of the reproduction : 
“mya” for “mijn;? ‘“mign” for mijn ;” 
“ geroin ” for “ gervin ;” “gemalume” for “ gema- 
inne.” Four of the verses are thus copied: 

“ Dus stern be dekt het rif man molder dochters 
zoon haar zielen zign om livog by God ins 
hebuels froon wil zaligis de mensh wens leven 


heir zoo eendi met noorsmaak van God’s vrengd 
hevrijd vanal elendi.”* 


These verses should read - 


* Dees steen bedekt het rif van moeder, dochter, 
ZOOL. 


Haar zielen zijn omhoog by Godin’s Hemels 
troon, 


yet rT ENE SRS 
en en, 


wg rae 
carer ee 


Welzahg is de mensch wiens leven heeft Z00'n 
ence, 


Met voorsmaak van Gods yreugd, bevrijd van al 
ellende.’’ 


The translation is as follows: 


“This stone covers the remains of mother, 
daughter, son. 


Their souls are on high with God on Heavey? 


g 
throne. 


Full blessed is the man whose life has sueh an end, 


With foretaste of God’s joy, freed from all 
misery.” 


The remaining dozen lines (p. 54) swarm with 
mistakes, which it will be unnecessary to point 
out or correct. 


As far as these so-called copies of inscriptions 
are concerned (pp. 47-54), the work might ag 
well have been left unpublished. If the tran- 
scriptions were worth reproducing at all, they 
should have been given accurately, and the task 
of copying and translating them should have been 
entrusted to a seholar possessing a competent 
knowledge of Dutch. Ag it is, this part of the 
work is almost valueless. 


Of Part JII., “Indo-Dutch Coinage,” pp. 65. 
72, I am not competent to speak with authority. 


We will now briefly refer to the Plates at 
the end of the volume. They number 63, of 
which 52 are inscriptions on tombstones. Of 
these 29 are facsimiles, the others are drawings. 
All of them are finely reproduced, especially the 
ornamentations, but some of the drawings labour 
under the same disadvantages as the copies on 
pp: 47-54. They have been faultily executed, ap- 
parently by one imperfectly acquainted with the 
language, but mast of them (15, 18, 24, 26, 29, 30, 
etc.) are quite correet,. Curiously enough, Plate 
23, which represents a Latin inscription, also 
contains an error, whether found in the original, 


or only in the copy, cannot be ascertained from 
the Plate, 


On p. 57 sq. are given some translations of Plates 
by Dr. J. Burgess, all from drawings. These 


translations are mostly correct, but afew remarks 
suggest themselves. 


In Plate 15 the words round the monogram 
have been misunderstood and hence mistranslated. 
“When me to life brought I numbered ten and 
eight years? makes no sense. The Dutch is 


plain enough, andreads: “ When death brought 
me into life, ” ete. 


Plate 21 (translation, p. 58), for ‘* Pieteren * 
read “Pietersen.” 
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Plate 22 (translation, p. 58), for “Ceertruijdt ” 
read ‘‘ Geertruydt;”’ for “Al Monde” read 
«© Almonde.” 


In Plate 25, lime 4, there must be a mistake 
of the copyist. I suspect that the proper name 
‘¢Gules ” should read * Gilles,” not an uncommon 
Duich Christian name. In the next line, for 
“Capieyn” read “Capteyn’? or “ Capiteyn.” 
In the translation, p. 58, the word “skeleton,” 
in brackets, is superfluous, the Dutch “lichaem” 
(now “lichaam ”) having only the meaning 
“body.” 


The verses on Plate 31 make no sense. Line 3 
should perhaps begin “ die’ instead of “ des.” 
The 6th verse is wrong in the translation ; it 
means literally: “ where celestials inherit joy.” 


On Plate 32, and inthe translation on p. 60, 
we find a biblical text from Daniel 19. v. 13. 
Lam notsufficiently versed in theological matters 
to decide whether the Book of Daniel ever 
contained 19 chapters, but the text is from 
Chap. 12. In the same inscription we are told that 
Dirk Both was in his lifetime “merchant and 
chief,” which dual capacity perhaps accounts for 
the translation of the first verse, in which we are 
informed that “ The cold bones of both lie under 
‘this slab.” This is intelligible only on the 
supposition that Dirk kept ene set of bones for 
his functions as a merchant, and another when he 
acted as chief. Although the drawing has the 
word “both,” the translation might have supplied 
the capital letter to the word. 


The translation of the verses on Plate 38 is 
misleading. The first verse should read : 


“Here lies De Munt’s pleasure, enjoyment, 
delight, and all.” 


The third verse: 
‘* He mourned in bitter sorrow.” 


The facsimile plates are well reproduced, and 
are almost entirely legible. As, however, none of 
them has been transcribed or interpreted, I give 
a copy and translation of what is perhaps the 
most curious one, viz., of Plate 45. 


Neemt Ghij Acht? 


Wiens Rust-Stee ditte moge sijn, 

Weet dan! *tis Pieter Hemsinckx Fijn, 
HKenen Bloem! van Yonge Geesten 

Seer ge-acht bij de minst’ en meesten, 
Door Deugden! die de Faem droeg vert! 
Hier lijt sijn Romp! maer blijft in ’t hert 
Gegrift, wiens oogn dees Bloem besat 
Oock in sijn Wandel Vreughden hadt. 


% 
| 
| 


a oe cers A a en netted Mtoe 


era AO rm rt 


ve. 


Soodat Lof, Vreed’ en Goedigheijr, 

Noijt vergeet Heijd’ of CHaistenacisr, 
Hy: wien ’t Vernuft scheen hooe eestelt, 
Leght lag’! O Doodt! te Vroegh gevelt. 
Sodat het Lichaem hier beneen, 

Alet Moeder, Suster, rust bij een. 

Wiens Zielen drie sijn opgegaen, 

Om ’s Hemets Croon van Gopr t’ ontfaen. 


Wat is Den-wenscnH 2 


Hier Jegt begraven Pieter Hemsinck Jongman 

geboren ten desen Contoire Zadrangapatnam 
oy * fa Tad 

den 15» Augusti: 1665. Overleden den 24 

Februarij: 1682. Ont zijnde: 16: Jaren, 6: 

Maenden, 21: Dagen:. 


Translation, 
Takest Thou Heed 2 


Whose Resting-Place this may be, 

Know then, it is that of Pieter Hemsinck, 

A flower of youthful spirits! 

Much esteemed by the lowest and the highest 

For virtues which Fame carried abroad ! 

Here lies his body! but (his name) remains in 
the heart 

Engraved of him whose eyes possessed this 
flower 

And who had joy in his career. 

So that (his) praise, peace, and kindliness 

Are never forgotten by Heathen or Christendom. 

He whose reason seemed placed high 

Lies low! O Death ! too early felled. 

So that his body here below 

With (those of) mother, sister, rests together, 

Whose souls three have gone on high 

To receive Heaven’s crown from God. 


What is Man? 


Here lies buried Peter Hemsinck a youth born 
at this Factory of Sadras the 13th of August 
1665, died the 24th of February 1682, aged 16 
years, 6 months, 21 days. 


As the chief object of the publication of the 
volume seems to have been to present to the 
reader the Monumental Remains of the Dutch in 
Madras, it would have been more satisfactory if, 
together with the copies on pp. 47-53, the origi- 
nals had also been given. If this had been done, 
the numerous errors bothin the copies and in 
the translations might be better controlled. Nor 
does it appear why only some of the plates have 
been translated. 

Gottingen, 


August 1898. 


G. J. Tamson. 





i This verse makes no sense in Dutch either, ‘‘ geesten’’ being apparently used for the sake of rhyme with 


** meesten,”’ 
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THe CHRONOLOGY OF Inpra, from the Earliest Times 
to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By C: 
Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. R. RicKsrERs). (Archibald 
Constable and Co., 1899.)} 

Tats remarkable compilation possesses the qua- 
lities which such a book should possess — a clear 
and well-considered plan steadily adhered to, a 
matured presentment of the matters entered, an 
informed selection of the authorities. A work on 
Chronology to be of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general 
areuracy, and to my mind there is no doubt that 
Miss Duff’s book (to give the author her best- 
known name) is entitled to both. The methods 
adopted for ensuring accuracy are unimpeachable, 
and the sources of information as nearly so as 
existing conditions admit. The references to the 
authorities are ubiquitous andof the highest value. 
The list of those who have actively assisted the 
author is of itself a guarantee of the care, know- 
ledge, and research brought to bear on the subject: 


The general plan of the work is “a table of 
events in chronological order’ of ascertained 
facts and dates only, supplemented by an extreme- 
ly valuable Appendix, consisting of Lists of 
Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known names of the kings, with the dates of 
those only, as to whom positive information is 
available. There are also collated lists of the 
Pauranic Dynasties —Saisunaga, Maurya, 
Sunga, Kanva, Andhrabhrtiya. These Lists 
and Tables are made to work in together, so as to 
form a kind of index of dates to each other, in a 
highly commendable manner. In addition, there 
is a very long, complete, and most laborious 
index to the whole work. 


To say that such a book supphes a need, and 
will be of assistance to students, is to put the 
case too mildly, as it will, on account of its care- 
fulness and completeness within its limits, be of 
inestimable value to those whose studies take 
them mto matters connected with Indian history, 
and will save them an infinite amount of trouble- 
some and thankless search im the verification of 
details; for Miss Duff’s admirable industry and 
patience hare not only now placed the desired 
facts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the necessary references to the authorities, by 
which her statements can be readily verified. 
One student, at any rate, of things Indian, 
tenders her his hearty thanks in anticipation for 
much future trouble saved. 


The preface hints at the present work being 
intended only as a preliminary edition, and, 
though no one could wish to compel an author to 
undertake so great and so careful a labour, as js 


involvedin the book before us, more than oncein a 
lifetime, one cannot but hope that should research, 
current and to come, cause, as it ouvht, another 
edition to early succeed the present one, the 
work will fall to the competent hand so successfy] 
on this occasion. But whenever the time comes 
such another edition, it is to be hoped that, just as 
the Sinhalese Chronology has been now introduced 
as germane to the Indian, circumstances will haye 
rendered it possible to introduce the Burmese 
also. The counection of the various Burmese 
and Peguan Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist 
India was much closer than many suspect, and 
the present writer feels convinced that an in- 
timate study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India. The 
epigraphic data available for the purpose are 
quite as numerous and trustworthy as those for 
India, and the vernacular literary data are also 
very many and far from untrustworthy. Unfor- 
tunately, both these sources of correct information 
still await the attention of competent students. 
This is one direction in which Miss Duff's 
labours might in future be enlarged with advan- 
tage, should the state of research permit. Here 
is another. The Chand Dynasty of Kumaun, 
the Kangr& Dynasty, and some Népali Dy- 
nasties are viven in the Appendix. There are’ 
genealogies existing in MS., which should be 
procurable through the political agencies, of 
Chamba, Jammin, Nihan, and many another 
Himalayan ‘ kingdom,’ the value of which, when 
historical inquiries are necessary, can be demon- 
strated by a reference to the prefaces of the 
various semi-historical tales from the Hills to be 
found in the Legends of the Panjub. I once had, 
even if J have not now, put away in some forgotten 
place of safety, authentic vernacular copies of 
several of these in my own possession: and if I 
recollect rightly, some of them found a corner in 
Panjab Notes and Queries. All such lists require 
a good deal of verification, of course, but, though 
the facts they purport to relate truly might never 
find their way into the Tables, they might be 
usefully included in the Lists of the Appendix. 


As to the limits that the author bas imposed 
upon herself, personally I should like to see the 
work continued onto the year 1700 A. D. or there- 
abouts, so as to include the chief facts of the 
earler European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for 
what they may be worth, I take leave of one of 
the most praiseworthy efforts at the compilation 
of a good book of reference it has been my 


fortune to come across. 
R. C. TMEPLE. 


1 First printed in the J. R. A. 8. for April, 1899. 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT, 
Translated and edited, with notes and adlitions, 
by Geo. A, Grierson, Ph.D. C.1E., TC8&, 
(Continued from p, 98.) 
C. PRONOUNS, 


i. Personal Pronouns, 





227. The Accusative is the same as the Nominative. I find, however, that the Dative is 
gonerally used for the Accusative in the lst and 2nd person singular, and in the Ist person 
oS 


4/2 2 
plural ; @. g.. % ortoy wuthhan me (dat.), they will see Me; s4>9 40 me wuchhin, you will see 


/ * “A Ld * ~~ . a . . 2 
me; 40) 3! irdv asi, leave us; but 41,3 @ um trécit, afier he had left them ; i5291)3 e3 
tim trdvytil, leave ye them. 


The genitive is wanting, and its place is supplied by the Possessive pronouns, as will be 
sabsequently explained. 


228. Pronouns of the Ist and 2nd Persons. 


Singular. 
Nom. 2 / 
a3 bo, I cae owe 20 ow son ape ame isa, thou 
Acc. 
Instr. 
Dat. | 
hated ME eas aea aee ene - ae? oto aoe am tse 
Abl, | = - 
Loe, J 
Plural. 
Nom. / : _ 
cr | agi, we aoe eae oes see nes Pret a3 toh’, you 
Ace. J ~ ~ 
Instr. : 
Dat. | ) 
4 / 2 
Pdwl asa .. nee cn, BAS fy 
Abl. | - 7 
Loc 8 | 
229. Pronouns of the 8rd Person, 
Mase. Fem, Nenut. 
Singular. 
Nom. oe uae Soe 
das Su, he ... sn wow Sue Swe gsovsa,she ... 4 ff, it 
Acc. 
4 
i, f : Me : 
Instr. 3 tam ie? sie wae Sas LegTLt as ve? tqini 


- 
- 





2-4 Yn the earlier part of this work I have transliterated these words ast and tohi, Ase and iche give the pro 
nunciation better. 
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Mase. Fem. Nent,. 
Singular. 
/ + OF m4 9 } 
Dat. ure tamis*... wae coe cyred tamis®? ,,, eons 
/ 4 : cee 
Abl. tad {aie eee ear wee kos cums vee coe ( Gas lathe 
- oo 
j ; id | 
Loc. gyno? Zamis?= eee ome eee yn tamis*2 oo ae , 
if 2 J 
Plural. 
Nom. ; 
3 f¢t9%... “ae eve eee Kad Zamna eae ene 3 tam 
r , it 
mn enserteremeemertimenesaeast tates Tg tO CC LLL REL ener traf esEenttintlinereRieremgen art 
Aec. 
/ i, ] 
Instr. eae weoe . var owe mae je 22202 Ae 
Dat. 
/ 
Abl. eee pean — ae wee CS Ar 779274 
: : 
Loc, 
my 
2. Possessive Pronouns, 
a “ = 
230, wx myin, my. 
Masetline, Feminine. 
Singular, 
Ss . a 
“ rel 
Nom. OR Kae 704 0% eae were roe tae 66 gee q Ex.0 MYON 
“ 
Voce. as biv0 14 ime coe one Sa wae a me) wee ust lava my dive 
ad “ 
A CC. wise mydn sae aeae abhe yer oe ene bs Ls.0 myon 


“we 
tt tenga rete 
/ 


2 / 
22 Dative also wy? tas and ues amis. The instramental is also ef am* (properly a Demonstrative) [note 
Z 4 " 
that the fem. is Lx*? tamis, and not *4! tami}. 


/ 
* ps - / / 

5 s : . ro ve 

2° T also find $2 faih used in the maseuline and feminine; e. 9., ‘a Ja ry O43 tath hariw salam (Matth. x. 


f/f / ff f 
a 


alnte i 8 55 ett 55 gi3 
12), salute it (sc, &° gara, mase., the house) ; eee CGhd B43 toth, nakha gatshit (Maith. xxi, 19), having gone 


/ 


x / / 
+ 5 ‘ + 3 . 
nearit (se. J kul, mase., tree) ; wy bad ey 44) (2 yim lath chhi labén (Matth. vii. 14), who find it ca. “J 


s 
ts ” 


af Cok. jg / 
wat, fem., the way); as a loeative 3” (yo5 1) 453 16th, (andar) manz; #°2 gas tath peth (Matth. xxviil. 2), 


/ 
: mf ns Bg 
on it (se. wo kak, stone). [The explanation ig that the Neuter Pronoun refers to things without life, whatever 


their gramratical a : Sins nr 
Peuieaes atical gender may be. The Masculine only refers to Masculine things with life, and similarly the 


** Regarding the suffixes whieh represent the personal pronouns, sce § 47, 


= 
25 i ‘ ( 
Cf. Declension of Js” mél, a father, and Fes be moj, a mother, §§ 218, 2, b and 214, 2, a. 
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Masculine. Feminine. 
Singular. 
” A . 
Instr. wy se mydnt ... see _ bad <a ae 
Dat, co Lc MLYOHIE es eae oes aan eas | 
- 65 lex ayaydni 
Abl. &slic mydni... dei ee a2 ie - i 
.7 4a. | 
Loc. ceils. mydnts - 2. ae oe per | 
Plural. 
Fd 
= as : : 
Norn. who mydnt.., ste ae ae seth vee Hla td 
cits 2 
Psd A be t 
Voe. IVS ainydnyd eee oes aoc eo. wee GPG nidnyd 
t am " 
Ace. gy AMO opeyon*... ove cos va swe sos bila mtdrie 
Instr. silane mydnyaw ih Me iy ae ae gilye niduyan 
Dat.) ’ 
Abl. Sone mya nen eae eae oe vee eee ey lac midnen 
[| ° “ 
Loc J 
wD 
231. wee sd, our. 
Siveular. 
J ne y 
a » aut 
Nom. (o) 5 SO1L een ees eee eon aoe eae (ey bLve SCH 
Voe. bs lve sin?  .., Sad ha pie aes wee cghlew cint 
~ 
od 
Acc. (73 son Ser soo aee ees wee 
° A - a Aus 
Instr. qs) Las son? Sen aor oo eae O68 ows (J bas SON 
a al 


Dat. ore lus sanis ses ave oes eee ane 


ce 

Sie Le le Sainz 
| 

=i 


Abl, &S Cay sane oon aqeo soe oor asa 

-7 Fs! a 
Loc. ceil sonis ... sa Poe - ee 

” 

Plural. 

o 4 : 7 is 
Nom. . cay bw SOR” op ve an eae ee vay sedis sane 

33 pailee sdnyd 
Voc. a i siinyd aoe aee one ewe ase os Ure 

1 fait &s lu Ane 
Ace. ‘eS ere sory” 2 on ent eno age mae aeae 2 Si} 

- 

) lw sdnyar 
Instr. pln sdnyau re BAS er S56 a Sany 

lad 


Dat. 
ule sdnen 


on? 


Abl. 
Loc. 


uy lve Sinen e@a eae ear ase eas 
~~ 


a ered 
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232. we chén, thy. 


Masculine. Feminine, 
Singular. 
2 7 Ain 
Nom. Ww = chin aoe see eae oe 8 me wy be chan 
Voe. dj la Chane see eee a8e eae eee eae us? baw chant 
ww ot A 
Acc. wo> Chin eee eo0 eae eae eae eee . Lo choi 
-” 
os aes 
Instr. $ lo chont eee eae eo eee ee 
ar’ + e 
Dat. cys lo chonis... ean ase eon eee eae 
. .. odile ohdnt 
Abl. Kile chand eee ace oe Gan eer aon ! - 
w 
Loe. gy le chants eee eee eae epoe ean : 
S J 
Plural. 
rv 
A e a 
Nom. ') — chor eee ase awe oe oan one ro) Cay chdne 
i a A °. 
Voc. oes chanyd soe wes aes ove woe til chdanys 
“ A ° * 
Ace, PD be chant aos eee wee eee pean een bilo, chiine 
® A « 
Instr. os ohdnyau verre tae wee we HL chdnyors 
ad 
Dat. ] 
| sega ll a ; 
Abl, Loi chdnen ae ee GS ee le chdnen 
Loc. J 
oe 
ae : 233, 423 tuhond, your. 
asculine, Feminine. 
- Singular. 
Nom asa3 aoe 
‘ tuhond ... ales soe ae ae vee POS tuhanz 
‘ys 
Voc. BOARS ty Bre 
: handt Bat sae i bas vee CEP tuhanat 
Pood 
aad 
Ace. 323 tyhond 335 
oe one ase ote whe aon ods tuhanz 
7 
Instr. OMS tuhandi... a be ¥ 
ae. 
Date (O25 tuhandis _ ee 
o ete eae soe 
er 
fe 8532S Luhangd 
Abl. $O323 tuhand? 
*- i 24's aos eee eae 
fs 
Loe, monty tuhandis ee i 


eee aan / 
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& 
SSS eae EO 


ee ee teen end hit ce are RRA aN Reet erate at ramet = . shanictawit sears! 
= - 1 od 





Masculine. Feminine. 
Plural. 
r oe : Sle 
Nom. dA2d tuhand: ees eho Ss eo 0 ome ¥% jes rie hayerd 
7“ /2 2 fy 
¥ oc. a AAJ fuhaniue 2o0 at? sro eke ase apes Frets ‘ 
fe, rd 
Acc. Ass tuhand® oon oat * ete eon B ips 3 dtite ane 
72 ite 
Instr. 9°83 tuhandyau ... ses ae re gtd fuliincas 
a 
Dat. \ 
2 Je 
Abl, wy 323 Cuhandéer — a- a den ee cee QWERRS beh ced 
Loc. 
af 


dims tasond, lis, her, its. 


of ff 
Sing, Nom, ded fasond, fem, grt lasqus 


ff 


Pl, Nom. rome tasendi, fem. 8 Sham tasanza 


oo 


and 
Declined throughout like 648) fy hod. 


934, 383 tihond, their. 


. e" . - as a 
Sine, Nom, 25 tihond, fem. 3%3 tthans® 


” 


vit e f won . 
PI, O33 thandi26 fem, sps*3 thanza* 
a 


- - 


Declined throughout like dk25 fuhond. 


235. Remarks on the Possessive Pronouns. 


(1) The ocene prononns also act as the respective representatives of the genitives of the 


Ss oe Ww) 9 Lézun, to hear, witha genitive arene to pa to a person, to obey ; thus, 
/ f aoe 
8 3 ms ii w ne chén nay bézi, if he do not hearken to thee ; 3 jot res: ) dihond aay b6zi, if he does 


of 
not follow them ; . ‘ 592 " gias 4 By cy | ot T osi 2 yiwean zi tahond (see below) bézana, they came to hear 


him. If the verb is séripotinded with a substantive, the possessive pronoun is similarly put in 


/ 2 : 
the place of the personal pronoun; ¢ g., 4 SS ylyS 1 eygte myon igrdr kari, he makes my 


a) / i = # x) p 
e ’ . Lb ~ . Ko is 
confession, he confesses me; so with #5 tuhond, Four ; wy lp Aye) ws US ka chhus 
” 


ffs 
chin tatrtf hardn, I thank thee; wl 4 Ite we w be chon khabarddr karan, they will guard thee. 


eee ae ae 





I a ae Ce Pak a * 
22 N. Phas 39) Hhind, 338) tihing, throughout ; thus, Dat. sg. m. gp orts ithindis, 


Pa 
ad a o “ 
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(2) Additional forms :-— 


it +e ae 
(a) For 3 tasond may also be used »* tahond, Ormes tam-sond (also written 


ee ee ~7 ; 2» f ' 
di a), Odea! aini-soud, and Ss tamyuk. The first three are exactly declined 


/Yf / oft 


al fd ; fof 
like Otm3 ¢asond ; (x o® tahanilis, Geo 
“” w“ 


med tam-sandis, ce» 4m<! ami-sandis ; 


ws» f a» . 
Ase tamyuk follows the declension Gals feulgak (§ 2(8) 3 ¢. 9.. nom. pl. mase, 
/ / /f 


‘ ch “ st 
WAs3 tant 28a, €3 YE" wE* 


oo - - “ 


’ tamichen lanjen peth, under its (the tree’s) branches, 


St Jf f fs : / / ; 
(3) j>~3 fasanze may also be 5*3 tahanz, jr taaot-sanz, Spm) amt-sang, and 
/ Jf es Oi ee : 
eg tamich. The first three follow 54—J3 fasanz, e.g. 8°% tahanzt, Lp) tani- 


~~ - 


: / = f e . r . » 
Sanz, Bp w<l Qn-sanz. as tamich follows the declension of the feminine of 


ELIS bulyul (§ 208 ). 


/ é 


= a) a a. ” 
[(c) For 323 tihond, &* wes timan-hond may be used throughout; e@. g., Cx» Eps 


tman-handis. | 


(3) Cases :— 


236. The Genitive is expressed by the Dative, aecording to rule v., § 209); e4., 


a 


fe 2” f‘ a : - 
ByS dd BAIQIOa (pS bo mydnts Khuddwanda-sond gara, the house of my Lord. 


According to some, the Locative, Ablative, and Instrumental do not occur in an 
attributive sense ; but they do occurin this sense when used elliptically, or in the sense of ‘mine’ 


(cf. Matth, xxvii, 24, dm 0 mydni sé, with mine); e. gs‘ In whose house was he?’ 
sie ni lye myOonis manz, in mine. ‘ By what father was this said? ’ wy bw sont, by ours. I also 
fof f / Z 
find és ¢* gTyk Chee wo bake | w le chént itigddan chhek balréu-mais tsa, by thy faith hast 
thou been made whole (instr., Matth, ix, 22): 303 | 4 tile ehdni achhi andar, in thine eye 
(loc., Matth. vii. 3); os! 6° oly la cant pddshéhqis andar, in thy kingdom (lec. Matth. 
Smet WD 335 aS chént gari [sic] (se., 303 andar ), at thy house ( loc., Matth. xxvi. 18); 
akan 5 U5 aa chént néva-sili, in thy name (here apparently a Dative, for c» 44 only chonis 
navas, Luke, x., 17); saul aais is lm chini kathi andara, out of thy speech (abl., Matth. 


/ ~ : A 
KEV. 73); tybld diloo mydnt bhotra, tor my sake (abl.), 


287. Before Adjectives in“) ~*- uk, which represent the Genitive, also before infinitives, 


ae B fos ar A 
and those prepositions which are properly substantives, suchas #,b td khotra, Kd 


Sa 


~ sababa, 





se [We should expect tahond to be used only when the pronoun is feminine, but N. P. frequently uses it as the 
equivalent of tasond. Tam 


: yuk is only used when the pronoun refers to inanimate things. Similarly tahenz and 
amich below], 
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eye RR rn 
ake mubhe, ete. and al 
gh mukha, etc., and also before the comparative particle aid Lhota (= : 
form in 8 > 7 3 é. g.— P hota (= than), we find the 

si a vs 


=) oe $31 yt sui 3 co tahandi rutanuk irdda koruk, by them was it intended to 
seize him, 


ae a tt 
” es a " . be * + 4 * . - * 
ie GS tga aS J "5 = \s a tahandi kalakt wolt tt chhi ganzarii, yea, the hairs of 


- ~ 


his head are numbered. 


fi. & DEY tT 
Sb gd BAI ig) ; A ; 
ost 3 es # tahandi wanana bénthay, before his speech, before he spoke; 
i td , 
Syb la jose tahandi khotra, for him (often equivalent to a Dative), concerning 


him (de e0); so also “3 siz, 


Le 
ae est Cee gaia tahandi hota yachh chhi, they are worse than he. 


f / 2 


/ 
151 1 x83} goi8s dS 5 7 tult farzand tihandi athe. izd, the son will be cruelly treated by 


hoe 


2 ‘2 2 
hore é o &le sini dohach tsot, our daily bread. 


- 


4 - /. f Poa 5 a“ . 
Byb ld a5 4845 tamibi nina kkotra, in order to catch him. 


~~ - 


(4) As regards his, her, in the sense of the Latin swus, see below under the Reflexive 


Pronoun ( § 939 ). 
(5) These pronouns can also be used as Possessive Adjectives, meaning ‘ mine,’ 


‘thine, etc. 
/ f 
8. 434) pana o% panay, self. 
238. (1) &l péna, self, indeclinable ; examples :— 
/ . eA / f : Fs 7 : ‘. 
JS gylw leg di ly a > tami hetsa pang séne sirey kahdlais, by him himself were 


a 


all our infirmities taken (#. e., He took upon Himself, etc.) 

/ / 
yy ee ies &} dem S54 pdna chhing yt karun yitshan, they themselves do not wish 
to do this. 


/ of / 4 
wlat ails seq 45 na chhiwg pana atsén, ye enter not in yourselves. 
” 


ed 
yas oie | &i ly a3 3 : 3 5 vw won bileva tohe pana ami-sond kufr, now there has 


ieee heard by you yourselves his blasphemy. 
/ ; ; 
(2) wily pdnay, this is an intensive form of Sl pdnas & ge— 
9 ils 532 wy Sa ws $ 58 aks page kart pananen chizan hanz panay fikr, the 
morrow will itself take thought for the things of itself, 


ily ead i id b ourself 
psy od 9 ac ise wonut pdnay, it was sala by you y : 
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4, The Reflexive Pronoun. 


239. (1) wh pdn, self ; e.g.— 


Va 
(a) Dative uw’ ly pandas 3; @. g-— 
/ 2 / w/e P , 
wl See cy by won” guhabbat pdnas chhu karan, he loves himself. 
. 2 e ” a 4 ‘ ‘ 
Le w Ka diga Gynt ly panas chhuna hekdn bachrovit, he cannot save himself? 
- “ 
(dat. instead of acc., as often occurs). 


«f “ Go ’ oot 
(2) Locative, with prepositions, such as ste sit, #43 peth, G8 nish, SI nishi, 


rane f se ‘ : ” _ 
yg! andar, os! OS and? and’, Wea Isyit, etc. 
of . 
(2) w ly oes panun pan (lit, my, thy, etc., body) :— 
(a) Myself, thyself, etc. (me tpse, and épstit). 


(b) (= mea, tua, ete., sponte) of one-self, voluntarily (Matth. xxvii. 40) : From thisis 
2 s¢ ; 
formed an adjective 244 éS3 panant pdnuk. Wxamples,-~ 


/ 2 / 
2 ll 92 WL ety panun pdn hdv hdhinas, show thyself to the priest. 


J? o/ 
Emi lds ohts why why panun pdn dyutun phdns?, he hanged himself, 
” 


o/ 
oS wl ets panun pdn bachrdv, save thyself. 
al if | | 
(3) wy panun, fem. wry pangn, 1s used in a possessive sense, ~ mince, thine, his, our, 


ete, The meaning is to be referred to the subject of the sentence, which it represents. The 


/f ff 4/ 


masculine is in the 2nd declension, wry pananis, 4 panant; pl. ory panant, Fem, 3rd 


- 


if f/f 
declension — Nom. sg. wiz panaii; Nom. pl. diss yanant, and so on. 
“ “ 


o, / // fs ; 
With the suffix ¢» y, it means mine (thine, etc.) own; e.g. JY Crrsee sly weds pananiy 


A to SS 
palau ishunihas noli, they put his own clothes on him; “8 5485 coghty pananiway hatha sii, 


by thine (his, etc-) own words. 
5. The Reciprocal Pronoun. 


/ 
a Ay 
240, wits ls pdnawon (properly an adverb), between each other, mutually ; amongst selves; 


also ZI SI! as ak. Examples,— 


pale . A we . 
Ess. wy i] 34 pénawon dupuk, they said amongst each other. 


/ / 
a . ” . foe 4 a é i. 
wl Jas a) ly ae I @? tim Ost pdnaron khyal hardn, they were thinking amongst 
”“ ” a 


themselves. 


ty / 4 A ° 
wl 98 Beem 85 LS wl» ly pdnavoh Iydst chhiwa filer kavdn, why think ye among 


yourselves, 


gi atdoansissheni nimi nie nr trtnneonheeemenr— TR 
Be ae J 2 


‘by ‘2427 .,° Ef ae oe 
2t Also CP? Ces) nanants pdnas, his own self, himself; e g., wy pS 25 Ago yd ly ced as us 


-” 





yus-aka pananis pinas chhu lokut ganzardn, Whoever counts himself as little. 


™~F 
J 
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Z / 7 P 
w le uv T a ced | Sl al: alis peth dst pewdn, they fell cue tpen ancther. 


Lt 
fiw * é ~~ 
&4 55 cg 335 wl. é ots by I Ee timlast pdnaconh dilan andar sir avant, they began 


fof / ff 
to think by themselves (*, ¢., in their hearts); also yo3! Ge GAY Pande Tilun 
a ve 
andar. 
6. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
241. (1) #2 yi, this. 
- 
Masculine. Feminine. Neat. 
Singular. 
Nom., Acc. ... 42 yt a2 yt Ae yt 
Instr. ... vee hE YT BS bas lial pe yan 
fe eee meer 
Dat., Abl. das eed ylinis | 2 yith* 
on ” 
? - wt 
Gen. ses eu Og yisond, OP Else yimyuk, or 
. ~ I 
die a2 yimi-sond3o Shakes yitya)t 
Tho@s: - das re creed yiniis £4 yltie 
Plural. : 
Nom, : 
f * 
we ee Yl ded yiina el yin 
- - - se 
f * 
Tnstvs: css aeons ged Yimau 
Dat. ; 
| / 
able. ge we yiman 
| ~ 
Loc. J 
7 f = a 7 
Gen.... ne OS® Gad, SME yehond, or yintan-hond 


a a a 


4 - 
* » * x Ld xy Ss o We + 43 
28 [Wade, in the singular, has e yemi, Aa’ yet, il yemis, t's » yeth, Assy # yetyuk, ete. Notice has 


several times been drawn to the frequent shen between =— e and ——- it. ] 
J a 
29 T also find oy yith used inthe masculine or feminine ; é. g. 3) ae oy yith rikt Gem.) aadar, m 


this flame: - ere) eh yith (neut.) Idig zi, worthy of this, that (323 Liig, with a dative means ‘worthy of,’) 


[As before seca the neuter is always used when referring to inanimate nouns. 1 


/ / . _ _ 
0 Rg, ws = SJ Shwe yimi-sane lukaw shikdyat wan, by the people complaints were spoken about 
this, . 
wei cl the translation 2 
EO, dom 53 Dive ati — Gondnddl yimyuk tarjumg (m.), Immancel, of this the transiation is, - 
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i a ae em ST Ne ee ee ee 
Ce 

242, [The following additional form of this pronoun is often used, especially by 


Se aa Singular. 


- 


Nom. Zz . 
é3 yi; fem, 4&4 no, this. 
Acc. 


-. s 2 ‘a 
Instr, p? nom; fem, 4) nomi. 
Cal 


- 


Dat. , ae 
cr) nomis; neut. @ noth. 
Abl. = 


ae : 
Gen. ow @ nomt-sond. 


2 2 : 
ioc, = cys nomis; cyre? NOMS. 
- eo 


Plural. 


Nom. P ts 
@ nom’; fem, + noma. 
Acc. 


49 
Instr. #56 nomau. 


Dat. ) 

| ve 
Abl. red NOMAN. 
Loc, i 


oe, ps 
Gen, 4 43 noman-hond, or 3 nohond.] 


* 
243, (2) 4 su, that. 
The author declines this in full, This is unnecessary here, as this pronoun is the same as 


the personal pronoun du su of the third person, of which the declension is given in § 229. 


The Genitive singular is :-— 


7 4 of ; 
Masc. and fem, Oims3 Om3 tasond or tami-sond. 
aed 2 / 
Nenut, lass Sla5 tamyule or tatyuk. 


f/ ww Z / / 
Example wS “a 855 gara tamyuk kan, a house, of that the foundation. 


* / od 
The Genitive Plural for all three genders ig oi ws = tihond or timan-hond, 


For ines tamis (Dat. and Loc. sing., mase. and fem. ; re tas is also used; ¢. 9, ae ay 


ut waniv tas lahis, say to that fox. 


a tath, which is ee as Dat., aed, Loc.,, sing.,, neut., is used with all inanimate nouns, of 


whatever gender; e. g., RS { he ss tath jdyz (fem.) andar, in that place. 
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This Pronoun is also declined as follows :-— 


Masculine, Feminine, Neuter, 
Sincular, 
Nom. ? ; . 
SY ae os &3 
eee act “4 SO, Se + ti 
) g 
Ace. 5 ”“ 
g #4 f 
instr. ees el amt &1 ani | and 
< ° - 
5 cx?! amis <1 ath 
Abl, - 
a F . ao Tf 
Gen, “as Ose pe! amt-sond Sane! qinyuk 
/ t 
Hoc. sas err! amis 4:1 ath 
Plural. 
Nom. f ff rd 
ae0 pe! atin dx | ZING el anit 
Ace. ai ns 
Ni ooamememmnenenninnnanmerieneteennnnennen OE ad 
tr 
Instr. see ie sae 3°! amen 
Dat. } 
| it 
Abl. ° sa sts was wre! amax 
Loc. j 
Rg 4? 
Gen. bag see coe 832 C4 Ganan-hond. 


P : 
244, & hu, that (within sight), also occurs, Most of the following forms are given in 
the original :— 


~ =] a 
Nom. sing. masc, ®* hui; fem. &® ho; neut. 4 ha. 


ef 
Instr. sing. masc. p*® hum’. 


Pad 


2 a 
Dat, sing. masc, fem, (we® humis; nent, * huth. 


Nom. plur. aa hum. 


/> 
Dat, plur. we® human. 
< i ee . MO f : i = 3 Bees 
Example.— %5*5 1,3 63 ar as 25 ai yim harikie tg Aum ti trovthiv ng (Luke, xi, 42), 


ad 
these should ye have done,and not left the other undone (sc. with pt yin and p® hum, 


jie chiz, things), 
Regarding the suffix gs y added to these pronouns, see below (§ 269). 
(To be continued.) 


Seen TIE 


HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
(Founded on the Burhdn-+ Ma,dsir.) 
BY MAJOR J. 8S. KING, M.R.A.S. 
(Continued from p. 155.) 


Cuapter II. 
Reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani. 


Arrer the death of Sultan Ali-ud-Din Hasan Shah and the completion of the mourning 
eeremonies, the royal crown was placed on the head of Sultan Muhammad Sh4h in decendanes 
with his father’s will; and the nobles and grandees presented their congratulations and good 
wishes. 


ry 


As soon as he was established on the throne, Sultan Muhammad Shah turned his attention to 
the interior economy of his army and his subjects in general, and distributed valuable presents, 


When he had finished inquiring diligently into the affairs of his soldiers and subjects, being 
desirous of conquering countries and cities, he conceived the idea of conqueying the country of 
Vijayanagar, and aecordingly marched towards that place with a large and well-equipped force. 


The Raya of, Vijayanagar, hearing of his approach, and being determined to oppose him 
assembled a numerous army and went out to meet the Sultin’s foree. When the two forces 
encountered one another the troops on both sides fought bravely, and a battle took place snch 
that the eye of Heaven was bewildered and became clouded, and the face of the sun was obscured 
by the dust of battle. After much fighting the breeze of victory at last blew on the arms of 
the royal army, and the other side took to flight; but being pursued a great number of them 
were sent to hell. The Sultan plundered most of the country of the infidels, levelling their 


idol-temples with the ground, and much booty in rice, jewels, Arab horses and elephants fell 
into the hands of the Muhammadan force. 


After this victory the Sultin proceeded towards Filampatan (?), and by the aid of God 
having conquered that country also, he set out on the march to his capital with immense booty, 
On arriving there he was informed that Bahram Khan, governor of Devagir (Daulatébad), 
was ina state of rebellion, and as soon as he heard this the Sultan proceeded to oppose him. 
When the Sultin arrived near Devagir Bahram Khan, being afraid to meet his attack, repent- 
ed of his actions. At the intercession of Shekh Zain-nd-Din (hallowed be his grave !) the Sultan 
spared the life of Bahrim Khan, but ordered him to be banished from the kingdom : this was 


done, and he afterwards, with a hundred griefs and disappointments, perished in the desert of 
desperation and regret. 


In the ‘Ayiin-ui-Tawdrikh it is stated that Sultin Muhammad during his reign did not leave 


a single place in the Dakhan in possession of the infidels, and consequently ruled without com- 
petition. 


The Sultan had two s0n8, Mujahid Khan who was the heir-apparent, and Fath Khan. 


In the latter days of hi i ine seis ; . . ; ‘ 
eee hie silt being seized with the desire of conquering Telingina the 
r ie country cam SS] 4.0" , 
¥ e into the possession of the agents of his government. 


On ie ie: from that eampaign the Sultin, after having reigned seventeen years and 
seen s, showed signs of an irreligious manner of living, which threw him on the bed 
: ee Ss s 3 ro) _ a Mf ~ ot = bg 
OD enor and aiter making Prince Mujahid Shah hig heir, he obeyed the summons 

of God?! 
a so ee i 
Sn Renee emnmmanmnnalll 
sl Ac-ording te the Tazkirat-ul-Muli n - 
$ -ul-Mulik : + oer 
the year 7s0 A. H, ky ee Muhammad reigned 18 years, 7 months and 9 days, and died in 
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Caaprer III. 
Reign of Sultan Mujahid Shah, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Sh4h, 
son of Sultén ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani. 


When Sultin Muhammad Shéh died in A. H. 775 (A. D. 1378), in accordance with his 
will, he was succeeded by his son, Sultan Muj&hid Shah, who bestowed presents and various 
honours on the nobles and officers. 

While thus engaged the Sultan took it into his head to exterminate the infidelity of 
Bijanagar (Vijayanagar), and to wage a religious war against the infidels ; so with a numerous 
army and elephants, and placing his confidence in the Beneficent King he proceeded towards 
Vijayanagar. 

When the Raya, Kapazah,32 who was the leader of the lords of hell, heard of the approach 
of the SultAn’s army, being hopeless of retaining his life and possessions, was excessively terri- 
fied, and shut himself up in the fort. He acted towards the infidels of that country with such 
helplessness and perturbation that to small and great, young and old, in that calamity the road 
of management was blocked, and the truth of the saying that ‘‘an earthquake is a great thing 
though it lasts but a little while,” became a stern reality to the inhabitants of that part of the 
country. As a matter of necessity the above-mentioned Raya, Kapazah, sent to the court of 
Mujahid Shah a number of his most intelligent and distinguished officers ; and they representing 
their weakness and despair, and professing obedience and submission, agreed to pay a large 
sum as na‘l-bahda33 into the royal treasury; also to deliver over to the agents of the court the 
keys of the fortress which was the cause of hostilities and dispute. They also presented on 
behalf of the Raya, a written agreement to the following effect: — “‘To the Lord of happy 
conjunction Tam a mean slave, and devote myself heart and soul to his service as long as I 
live.” This agreement was made on condition that the Sultan should have pity on those help- 
less ones, and by his royal favour would insure their conxtry against plunder and devastation 
by the troops. 

After this the Sultan being encamped on the bank of the river Kistnah, and indulging in 
his favourite pursuits, drank cups of ruby-coloured wine; but suddenly Fortune poured the 
unpalatable sharbat of martyrdom into the goblet of his life, The particulars of this are 
briefly, as follows : — 

Sultan Mujahid Shah hada younger brother, or — according to one history — a consin,®* 
named Dé,id Khan who cherished a desire of usurping the throne; and though outwardly 
loyal he was secretly intriguing and watching his opportunity. This man with a number of 
seditious persons one night entered the inner apartment of the Sultén when the latter was 
asleep in bed, and stabbed him with a dagger. The nobles and the troops, on hearing of the 
assassination of the Sultdn, rent their clothes with grief. 


The duration of the reign of Sultan Mujahid Shah was one year, one month and nine days. 
This event happened on the 18th of the month Zi-ul-Hijjab, A. H. 779 (17th April, A. D. 137%), 


but God only knows with accuracy ! 
Note to Chapter If. 
[The following is the account of the reign of Sultan Mujahid Shah given in the Tazkarad-ul 
Mulik. | 


si ce a a a a re 

32 According to the genealogy of Vijanagar dynasty given by Mr. Sewell in his Slhetch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, p. 108, the Raya of Vijayanagar at this period was Bukka or Bukka Malipati, alias Rajendra, who 
reigned from A. D, 1850-1879. The word Kapazah is very distinctly written in the MS. : even the vowel marks are 
supplied, According to Firishtah the name of this Raya was Krishna. ~ Vide Briggs, Yol. I. p. 381 et seq. 

88 Money given to foreign troops to abstain from plunder and devastation. 

3 The latter appears to be the correct relationship, as we shall see a little further on. According to Firishtah, 


Dé,id was Mujéhid’s uncle. 
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Reign of Mujahid Shah Balwant Bahmani. 


After bis father’s death Mujahid Shah ascended the throne. In the idiom of the Dakhan 
he was called “ Balwant,” that is, strong-bodied : he used to eat at one meal thirty sérg, each sér 
being equal in weight to seventy-two dirhams,®> and he used to eat three meals a day, which 
makes ninety sérs a day; but God only knows the truth | 


Now the custom of the kings (of the Dakhan) was this, that at the time when they 
ascended the throne of sovereignty Shekh Muhammad Siraj-ud-Din used to present a pirdhan 
and turban which they put on, and then in an auspicious hour took their seat on the throne ; 
and the same custom was observed at the ascension of Mujahid. 


Mujahid used daily to repair to the monastery of the shekh, and discuss with him the 
affairs of state, One day he told the shekh that he contemplated waging a jihdd against the 
infidels in order to add splendour to the faith of Islam. The shekh recited the fétihat and 
expressed his approval. Mujihid daily busied himself in organising his army, and then pro- 
ceeded against the fort of Adoni with a large force, and Jaid siege to it for a year, when the 
garrison running short of water asked for quarter; and the governor of the fort came ont and 
after obtaining a written treaty, returned to the fort with Mujahid Shah’s deputy in order 
to evacuate and surrender the fort, 


Tt is said that one of the servants of the shekk said to the latter: — “ Mujahid Shah has 
taken from you an assurance of victory, and from others also has obtained the glad tidings of 
victory.” The shekh replied: —‘‘I have withdrawn my assurance of victory.” This servant 
then took a letter from the shekh to this effect to Mujahid Shah, and repeated to him what 
the shekh had said. When Mujahid understood the contents of the letter he produced it in 
court and said:— “My ancestors were void of understanding when they gave regal power to 
these fakirs who are always hungry and thirsty: what affinity have we with them? Ask the 
shekh what he means by this presumptuous talk, I shall teach him better manners,” The 
servant replied :— ‘‘If this be your intention you will never attain this victory.” 


On that same night heavy rain fell, and the fort became well supplied with water. The 
garrison regretted having made peace, and applied themselves to strengthening the fort. 
They cut off the head of Mujahid Shah’s deputy, and putting it into a gun, fired it towards the 
army of Mujahid Shah. 

When Mujahid: heard of the resistance of the garrison he returned to the city of 
Ahsanabad, and encamped outside in order that he might enter it on the following day at an 
auspicious hour. He uttered many threats against the followers of the Shekh ; and there 
were many Habshis in the trains of the nobles and others, and they having done somethin 
which roused the anger of Mujahid, he uttered threats against them also, and they were i. 
much fear of him. Next day Mujdhid was found on the throne without his head, and it was 


believed that this deed was perpetrated by jinns. The disciples of the shekh would not allow 
the body of Mujahid to be buried in the tomb of the kings, but he was buried near it. 


CHaprer IV. 


Reign of Da,id Shah. 


According to the most authentic accounts Sultan DA,aid Sh 
G ah was son of Mahmi ; 
son of Sultin ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.%6 ahmud Khan, 


After the martyrdom of Sultén Mujahid Shah, the am@rs and ministers and officers of the 
army nolens volens plighted their fealty to Da,id Shah, and accepted him as their sovereign ; 
bat the widow, or (according to one history) the foster-sister of Mujahid Sh 


ih, was determined 
upon revenge ; so she bribed one of the Sultdn’s slaves with a thousand hy 


ns and a promise of 
*5 A dirham = 48 grains, 
*%® According to Firishtah D&,tid was son — not grand-son of ‘ Alé-ud-Din Hasan 
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more, to assassinate the king. Enticed by the bribe, he agreed to undertake this dangerous 
affair, amd was watching his opportunity till en a Friday when tae Sultan went to praver in 
the masjid and the people were crowding on one another, that fearless shedder of blood and 


devoted slave approached the Sultin and caused him to taste the same skartat as Sultan 
Mujahid Shah.3? : 


Muhammad Khan, son of Mahmiid Khan, and younger brother of the Sultan, was 
present in the crowd, and he felled the murderer to the ground with one blow of his sword, and 
despatched him from the world, He then returned to the palace, and seated himself on the 
throne in his brother’s place. The nobles, ministers, learned men and shekhs hastening to wait 
on him, saluted him as king and were all liberally rewarded. 


This event happened in the month of Muharram, A. H. 780 (May, A. D. 1878) ,°% but God 
enly knows the truth of the matter. 


CHAPTER V. 
Reign of Sultan Muhammed Shah, 
son of Mahmiid Khan, 
son of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.® 


The nobles and military officers having acknowledged Sulf4n Muhammad Shah as their 
sovereign, placed the royal crown on his head and seated him on the throne. The ministers of 
state, great men of the court and those learned in the law, all obtained honours and rewards 
suitable te their rank and circumstances, 


He was a king adorned with the ornament of intelligence and understanding and decorated 
with the jewel of justice and equity, In his time the people were at rest on the reclining-place 
of safety and security. In his age the dagger of tyranny and the sword of injustice rotted in 
their scabbards. In his reign there was no vestige of unlawful things; and habits of iniquity 
and impiety were removed from his time. He founded masjids, public schools and monas- 
teries, and never permitted any receding or swerving from the straight road of rectitude and 
justice and the highway of the divine law. He held fast all the country which had come into 
the possession of his illustrious grandfather and his paternal uncle; and from partisans or 
friends in those parts no rebellion or sedition showed itself, and they never swerved from the 
road of obedience and subjection. The Sult4n did not lead any army in any direetion, but 
spread the carpet of justice and liberality, and so engaged himself in the requisites of self- 
evident dviy and prohibiting unlawful things that no one had an opportunity of deviating from 
the beaten path of the divine law. 


It is related that during the reign of this just king a certain woman, being charged with 
the disgraceful act of adultery, was taken for trial to the kiz?s court. Qn the way there an 
artifice occurred to the woman’s mind, and when she was presented before the kdzi, being 
questioned as to her reason for committing that disgraceful act, she replied : — “ O £éz#, a doubt 
has occurred to me on this point: Is each man permitted by the precepts of religion to hare 
four wives? My opinion was that women mighi act in the same manner: now that Iam aware 
of its impropriety, I am ashamed of the deed, and repent.” The kdzé, astonished at her answer, 
remained silent; and that sinful impostor being freed from punishment hastened to her house. 
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37 Assassinated him, 

8 According to Firishtah it happened on the 21st Muharram, 7&0, which corresponds to the 20th May, 1878, A. D. 
The author of the Tazkarat-ul-Mulik says he reigned one year, one month and three days, which exactly agrees 
with the Burhdn-t M‘ésir ; but Firishtah only gives him a reign of one month and five days. 

29 There is here a serious discrepancy between our author and Firishtah. According to the latter, the fifth ting 
of the dynasty was Mahmdd, son of ‘Alié-ud-Din I. 5 but Firistah must be wrong, for the coinage shows that the 
mame of the Bahmani king reigning at this period was Mulammad, Histories written quite independently 02 
Firishtah —such as the Tatkarat-ul-Muldk and Taetkh-1-Jahin Aré, — also corroborate the statement of our author. 
Dr, O. Codrington has recently written about thisin the Numismatic Chronicle (8rd Series, Vol. SVIT. 
pages 259-273), and quotes a letter of mine on the subject. 
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Doring his reign Sultan Muhammad promoted Khwajah Jahin - who was one of the amirs 
of his illustrious grandfather — to the rank of Vakil and Amir-ul-Umra; and Saiyid Taj-ud- 
Din Jakajit, son of Saiyid Razi-ud-Din Kutb-ul-Mulk, after his father, obtained from the 
Sultan the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk. 

After a reign of nineteen years and nine months, or — according to another aecount — 
nineteen years and six months, this just kmeg died. 

This event oecurred on the 26th of the month Rajab, A. H. 799 (25th April, A, D. 1397) 40 


Sultan Muhammad Shih had twe sons — Sultén Ghiyds-nud-Din Muhammad Shih and 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din Da,tid Shih, both of whom reigned in their taurn.4! 


Caaprer VI. 


Reign of Aba-l-Mugaffar Sulian Ghiy4s-ud-Din wa ud-Dunyé Bahman Shah, 


son of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Mahmid, 
gon of ‘AlA-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani. 

After the death of Sultan Muhammad Shah, the generals, the anirs and wazirs, the learned 
men and the suite and servants of the court having eonsented to the aceession of Sultan 
GhiyAs-ud-Din, who had travelled but twelve stages of his life,4? they raised the regal umbrella 
over his head, and all joined in the honour of pledging their loyalty and tendering their eon-~ 
eratulations. The Sultin, notwithstanding his tender age, distinguished the nobles and 
grandees by royal courtesy, and presented them with robes of honour and various gifts ; and hav-. 
ing renewed for the nobles the farméns under which they held their feudal lands, and bestowed 
on them countless dignities, confirmed them im their former possessions in the country. He then 
busied himself in the arrangement of various important affairs of the country aud nation. 


Snuliin Ghiyds-ud-Din busied himself in improving the position of his father’s slaves, and 
gave them too loose arein. One of these, named Tughalbaxkhi,** he exalted above all the nobles ; 
consequently he turned the reins from the side of rectitude; and as the Sultén had removed 
some of his father’s nobles, it occurred to this man that the Sultin might do the same to the 
slaves; he therefore took steps to remédy the eventuality before its occurrence. Under the 
pretext of an entertainment he took the Sultén to his own house, and there with a red hot 
skewer deprived him of his sight. He then deposed the Sultan, and raised to the throne the 
younger brother of the latter, named Sultén Shams-ud-Din. 


This event happened on the 17th of the month Ramazin, A. H. 799 (14th June, A. D. 
1896), and the duration of the Sultdn’s reign was one month and eight days ; but God Almighty 
alone knows the truth of things | . 


Cuarter VIE. 
Reign of Sultan Shams-ud-Din Daé,iid Shah, 
son of Sult4n Mujahid Shah, 
son of Mahmitd Shah, 
son of Sultan ‘AlA-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.“ 


When the faithless Tughalbakhi, with the concurrence of the nobles, deprived Sultan 
Ghiy&s-nd-Din of his sight by means of a skewer, he — with the approval ef the nobles and 





. «© According to the TaXkarat-ul-Multk he died in A. H, 801 after a reign of nineteen years, six months and five 
ys. 

#1 T cannot understand the name Dé,dd being added to Shams-ud-Din’s name, 

#2 F. ¢., he was twelve years old. According to Firishtah he was in his seventeenth year at his aecession. 

#3 It is difficult to say what is the correct spelling of this name. In some places it looks like Baghalji. 

tt This heading is evidently wrong. It should be, — “ Reign of Shams-nd-Din Sh&h, son of Muhammad IT., son 
of Mahmiid Kh&n, son of Sultin “Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shih Bahwant,”’ Mujihid does not appear to have had any son. 


cy 
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ministers, skekis and learned men and grandees of the country and nation — seated on the 
throne of sovereignty Sultan Shéms-ud-Din, who had not yet travelled seyen stages on the 


journey of lite ;* but he kept the reins of power in his own hands, so that Shams-nd-Din was 
Sultan in name only, 


Firiz Khan and Ahmad Khan, grandsons of Sultiin ‘ANi-ud-Din Hasan Shih, who were 
wvorthy of the sovereignty, and eventually j in their own persons added ornament and beauty te 
the crown and throne were faithful in their allegiance to Sultin Sbhamseud-din; bus 
Tughalbakhi and all the slaves of the Sultin, who were inimical to them, were always pivting 
to remove them in order to usurp the sovereignty for themselves. In consequence of this the 
two princes were obliged to fly to the fort of Sagar. The loéedl who had charge of this fort 
received the princes in a friendly manner and promised them all the assistance in his power. 
He joined them with a large number of retainers of those parts, and they proceeded against 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din. But hen the two parties met, the Kotwal of Sigar proved faithless, 


The nobles of Sultén Shams-ud-Din, deeming it advisable by promises of aid to the princes 
to endeavour to sprinkle extinguishing water on the fire of rebellion and contention which was 
fiercely burning, sent a trustworthy person to Firiz Khan and Ahmad Khin with a written 
treaty of peace; and since the princes saw that the most prudent course was to abandon con- 
tention and submit themselves they waited on the Sultin and folded up the carpet of strife. 


When some time had thus passed, the idea of getting rid of the two princes again occurred 
tothe minds of the slaves. The heart of the mother of the Sultin still burned with the remem- 
brance of the fate of Sultin Ghiyds-ud-Din, and the slaves persuaded her that Firiz Khan and 
Ahmad Khin were the cause of that base action. On this account the Sultin’s mother con- 
ceived hatred against the two princes and set herself in opposition to them, The foster-sister 
of the Sultan, who was called Makhdiimah Jahan, was the wife of Firiz Khan, and she having 
obtained information of this plot immediately hurried home and informed her husband. Firiz 
Khin and his brother then held counsel together; and most of the principal amérs, such as 
Khwajah Jahin, Azhdar Khan, Matik Shahib, Saiyid Taj-ud-din Jakdjut, Kutb-ul-Mulk and 
others who were vexed and distressed by the despotic power of the slaves, united together, and 
arranged that on the following day they were to go to the palace with a number of armed 
men, and before the slaves should hear of it, to seize and imprison the Sultan and seat Sultan 
Firtz on the throne. 

Next day Sultan Firiz and Sultin Abmad with a multitude of followers mounted and 
proceeded to the court; and after posting a number of their adherents at each door went on 
till they found the Sultan, whom they seized and imprisoned, and Sultdn Firiz took his place 
en the throne, 

In mest histories it is stated that this event occurred on the 28rd Safar, A, H. 800 
(l4th February, A. D. 1397). Sultin Shams-ud-Din reigned for the space of five months and 
seven days, 

Cuarter VIII. 

Reign of Sultén-i Ghazian Taj-ud-Dunya 
wa ud-Din Aba-l-Muzaffar Sultan Firtiz Shah, 
son of Ahmad Khin, 
son of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Bahmani.*® 

After the deposition and imprisonment of Sultin Shams-ud-Din, on the same day Sultan 
Firaiz placed the royal crown on his head and seated himself on the throne. The amirs, wazirs, 
satyids, shekhs and learned men hastened to salute him, and obtained the felicity of kissing his 
feet ; and his companions in adversity were eloquent in their congratulations and praises, 





#8 According to Firishtah he was in his fifteenth year. 
46 According to Firishtah, Firtiz and Ahmad were sons of Da,td, 
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the nobles and generals with semptuows rebes of honour and numerous presents, and promoted 
his adherents. He conferred on his brother, Ahmad Khan, the title of Khan Khanan; ang 
Khwajah dgahan, who previous to this held an office under government, he eonfirmed in the same 
employment. For the amirs and those holding lands on feudal tenure he sent farmdns and robes 
of honour, and the revenue affairs were carried on as formerly. He behaved with justice, kind- 
ness and liberality towards his troops and subjects, and being determined to use his best 
endeavours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthening of the Faith, he contemplated 
the conquest of the kingdom of VijayAnagar ; so in a short time he marched an army in that 
direction and subdued and Killed the infidels of those parts, 


Bevadar (Devaraja PF), who was the chief (mukaddam) of those infidels, sent a person to the 
Sultan’s court, and representing their weakness and despair, penitently asked for pardon, and stated 
that if the Sultiin would draw the pen of forgiveness throngh the pages of their offences, and 
secure them against his royal displeasure and wrath they would pay into the public treasury the 
sum of thirty-three laks of sanka,and that each year a fixed sum should be sent to the foot of the 
royal throne, taking a receipt from the eourt auditor of accounts. The Sultan having washed 
with the limpid water of forgiveness and condonation the registers of offences of those peni- 
tent people, took from the Raya of Vijayanagar the sum agreed upon, and then quickly returned 
in triumph to his eapital, where he spent nearly a year in enjoying himself, 


After that, the desire of waging a jihdd against the cities and towns of the infidels having 
entered the Sultén’s mind, in the beginning of the year 802 (A. D. 1399), he ordered a large 
army to be assembled, and on an auspicious day he marched towards the fort of Sagar. When 
the chiefs of that district heard of the Sultin’s approaeh they tendered their submission and 


paid the revenue of the country into the royal treasury, and so remained secure from attack 
by the army. 


[Since the Sultan in the neighbourhood of Sagar, by his good fortune and the influence 
of his fresh and numerous vietories obtained the submission of the zamfuddrs and Riyas of 
those parts, he gave to Sagar the name of Nusratabad. |47 


When he had received the thirty-three laks of tankah — which was the sum fixed for pay- 
ment by the Raya of Vijayanagar — his desires being accomplished, and his important affairs 
earried to a successful issue, he returned towards his capital; and having eneamped for some 
time on the bank of the river Jahntr‘® which is near Kalburgah, and is commonly 


known as the Bhanir he founded a city there, and that city was commonly known as 
Firtizabad, - 


In this year (A. H. 802 = A. D. 1399) Saiyid Muhammad Gist-daraz (long locks), 
with a number of disciples and darvishes came from Dihli to the Dakhan, 


and by his honoured 
presence made Kalburgah the envy of heaven. 


«7 This passage in brackets is omitted in the I, O. MS. 
‘9 This famous Mubammadan saint was born at Dilli on the 4th Raj 


proper name is Sadr-nd-Din Muhammad Hussain?, but he was commonly called Muhammad Gist Daréz, on account 
of his having long ringlets. He was a disciple of Shekh Nasgir-ud-Din Chirdgh of Dillf, who sent him to the 
Dakhan in A, H. 802 (A, D. 1899) during the reign of Sultin Firiz Shah Bahmani, The latter reeeived him with 
much honour and respeet, but afterwards quarrelled with him, and to this disagreement with the saint the author 
of the Burhdn.t Ma,dsir attributes the subsequent misfortunes of Sultin Firdz. 

Firishtah tells us that Sultan Ahmad, in the early part of his reign, 
and as the people generally follow the example of their king, 
guide in religious affairs, so that his residence became a 


favour from the family of Shekh Sirdj-ud-Dim, and conferred it on that of the holy saiyid, to whom he granted in 
perpetuity several towns, villages and extensive lands near Kalburgah, and built for him a magnificent college and. 
monastery not far from the city. The people of the Dakhan had such a respect for the saint that a Dakhant, on being 


once asked whom he considered the greater personage, the Prophet Muhammad or the saiyid, replied, with some 
surprise at the question, that although the Prophet was undoubtedly a great man, yet Saiyid Muhammad Gist Daraz 
was a, far Superior order of being. ; 


4 Hividently the river Bhima, 
ab, A. H. 721 (80th July, A. D. 1821). His 


showered favours on the venerable saiyid ; 
the inhabitants of the Dakhan chose him for their 
place of pilgrimage to all seets. The king withdrew his 
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The Sultin was rejoiced to hear of the shekh’s arrival, and sent some learned men to wait, 
and requesting information about him, to inform the Sultan of the truth of the matter. They 
visited him according to the Sultin’s orders, and fonnd him perfect in all kinds of sciences and 
miracles; so they hastened to the Sultan and informed him of what they had found. This 
being the means of increasing the Sultin’s belief he hankered after the society of that perfect 
instructor, and in ceremonious and respectful treatment neglecting not the smallest trifle, he 
assigned several cultivated lands to him as reward. Some have said that in the first interview 
between the Sultén and Saiyid Mohammad Gisi-dardz an altercation occurred which used to 
increase day by day up to the time when, according to the revolution of fate, the Sultdn was 


deposed ; and that it was owing to his want of attention to that cream of his race that he 
experienced the misfortunes which he did, as will presently be related. 


The Sultan again conceiving the idea of waging a religious war against the infidels of the 
country of Vijayanagar, despatched an army in that direction. "When they arrived there the 
troops opened the hand of slaughter and plunder, and threw the fire of chastisement among the 
infidel inhabitants of that country. By force of arms they conquered several of the districts of 
Bhanir and Musalakal. The Sultan having appropriated the fixed sum cf thirty-three laks 
returned to his capital with immense booty ; and after spending near.y a year there, liberally 
bestowing largess, he again assembled his army and moved towards Mahur; but finding that 
fortress excessively strong and surrounded by an almost impenetrable jungle, he was obliged to 
make peace with the Raya of that place, and after exacting from him a large sum by way of 
tribute and contribution, returned to his capital. 


At this time two slaves named Htshyar and Bidar who by royal favours and rank were 
distinguished above all the courtiers, had various dignities conferred on them and most of the 
important affairs of government and the army were conducted according to their judgment and 
opinion. Bidar was given the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk, and Hushyar that of ‘Ain-ul-~Mulk. 


In the midst of these affairs Khwijah Jahan, to whom, owing to his sagacity, the affairs 
of government had been committed, bid farewell to this perishable world, and lis rank also was 
conferred on Bidar and Hushyar. 


The Sultan being determined to conquer Telingana proceeded in that direction till having 
got near Rajamundri he conquered many forts and districts of that couniry, and having taken 
possession of the whole of that territory he consigned it to agents of government, and then set 
out for his capital. , 


Tt is related that this sovereign during the period of his reign, which was twenty-five years 
and a fraction, made twenty-three (or twenty-four, according to other accounts — but God only 
knows secrets accurately !) expeditions against the districts and cities of the infidels, and plun- 
dered and devastated the countries of those accursed ones; and every year exacted from the 
infidels of Vijayanagar the sum of thirty-three Jaks of tanka, as originally fixed ; and from 
Telingdnd to Rajamundri and from Vijayanagar to Ra,ichtr the whole country was conquered 
by his army. In the latter days of his reign, the Sultan, who was nearly seventy years of age, 
and apparently much reduced in strength, was still strong in guarding the religion of Islim 
and the Faith of the Prophet; and notwithstanding his weakness, he had sufficient strength 
to undertake jzhdds against the infidels. 


SE a ee Na Mn ge ac a i erage ga ee 
He died at Kalburgah on the 16th of Zi-ul-Ka‘dah, A. H. 825 (Ist November, A.D. 1422) at the age of a hondred 
years. His dargdh (shrine) is still to be seen at Kalburgah, and a chronogram recording the date of his death is 
inscribed on it. The verses are translated as follows by Professor Hastwick(Mudras Handbook, 2nd edition, p. 359) :— 
‘¢ Tike that of Gisi Dardz the Dakhan boasts no shrine! 
“Gist Darfz! the empire of Islim and of this world are thine! ” 
The date of the saint’s death is given in the symbolical letters which compose the words 
Lord of the Faith and of the World. 
A much longer tarikh, giving the day of the month as well as the year of his death ond ending in the same words, 
is given in the Miftaf-ut-Tawérikh, p. 114, 
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Towards the end of his reign he was compelled once more to march against Vijayanagar ; 
and was determined to take the fort of Pangal, which is one of the strongest and most 
celebrated of that district; but while he was on the way there, a body of troops of the accursed 
devils opposed the royal army with much bravery, and did not fall short in the fight; but 
after a severe struggle the Sultin’s army was victorious: the infidels were defeated, and the 
world was cleared from the pollution of their impure existence, and immense booty fell into the 
hands of the victorious army. The Sultan sent to his capital despatches announcing the victory, 
and then marched against the fortress of Pangal which he besieged ; but the garrison bravely 
sallied out and made a night attack on the Sultin’s camp. In this fight fortune turned against 
the arms of the Muhammadans, and many of the trne believers lost their lives. The army of 
Islim being completely defeated the Sultan marched from that place, halting nowhere till he 
reached the village of Ittaktir and those accursed impious people made chabdtaras with the 
(dead bodies of the) Musalmin leaders. Owing to this defeat the physical weakness of the 
Sultin was increased ; and many people believed that the defeat was due to the change of 
feelings of Saiyid Muhammad Gisi-dariz. 


When the Sultan having halted for some time at Ittaktir had somewhat recovered from his 
vexation he turned towards his capital ; and settling down there went on no more expeditions, 
but spent his time in prayer, charity and good works and promoting the happiness of his 
people; and resigned the affairs of government to Bidar Nizdm-ul-Mulk and Hiushyar ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk. 

Whoever sees authority in his hands is sure some day to rebel and aim at supremacy; and 
great men have said that the foundations of service of low-born people are fear and hope: when 
they lose fear and feel themselves secure they make turbid the fountain of loyalty; and when, 
by the acquisition of their desires, they become independent, the fire of ingratitude and 
sedition is kindled. It behoves a king, therefore, not to so exclude them from his benevolence 
that being without hope they should side with his enemies ; and at the same time not to give 
them so much favour and power that they should conceive the idea of independence and 
rebellion; and sages have said that to cherish an ignoble person is to demean one’s self and 
to lose the thread of one’s own actions. 

x a % te 2 Me 

Such was the case with Bidér and Htshyar, who owing to the natural blackness and envy 

of their dispositions as well as by their elevation had injured the good fortune of Sultan Firdz. 


These two inconsiderate wdzirs used always to be hypocritical towards Khan Khanan and 
wished to exclude him from the succession. Khan Khandn was the Sultin’s brother, and owing 
to his understanding, mildness of disposition, generosity, bravery, and other good qualities 
the hearts of all the nobles, ministers and subjects, and most of the army were inclined 
towards him, and were anxious to make him Sultén; but Hishyér and Bidar persuaded 
the Snltin — who neyer failed to follow their advice —to make his eldest son, Hasan, 
the heir and present him with the royal canopy and give him the title of Hasan Shah. 
But not content even with this, they formed a plot, and represented to the Sultén that until 
the kingdom was free from the power of Khin Khandn, Hasan Shah could never sit on the 
throne ; also that Khan Khanain was always currying favour with the subjects and the army, 
and thaé all the courtiers and populace were his well-wishers. Having no other resource Sultan 
Firtz Shah countenanced the plot against Khan Khandn; and though, on account of his near 
relationship he was unwilling to put him to death, yet he consented to have him blinded, But 
Shir Khan, who was son of the Sultin’s sister, having gained intelligence of this scheme, has- 
tened to Khan Kh&nin and represented to him the position of affairs. Khin Khanan promised to 
fly, and with his eldest son Zafar Khin— who, after hig father, aspired to the sovereignty — 
waited on Saiyid Muhammad Gisi-dardz to ask his aid in attaining his objects and desires. The 
Saiyid received them with much honour and respect, and ordering food to be brought gave them 
to eat. He then with the hand of blessing himself tied turbans on their heads and predicted 
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sovereignty for both of them. Khan Khanan, assisted and inspired with hope, then took leave 
of that illustrious man, went to his house and with a number of trustworthy attendants prepared 
for flight. Just then a merchant from Lahsd called Khalf Hasan (who afterwards in the 
reign of Sultan Ahmad obtained the title of Malik-ut-Tijar, and who was celebrated for his 
great bravery and generosity), having this year brought Arab horses for sale tothe government 
and having received a portion of the price of them, paid a visit to Sultan Ahmad. When by 
his shrewdness he became aware of the contemplated flight of Almad Shah, he reminded him 
of the days of their friendly companionship as well as the requirements of sincerity and fidelity, 
and vowed to serve him at the risk of his life. 


On the night when the Sultam (Ahmad) intended going forth, Khalf Hasan was present at 
the door of Sultan Ahmad’s house. Suddenly the latter with four hundred faithfal and fully- 
equipped attendants issued from the house with the intention of flight. Khalf Hasan coming 
forward saluted him with the title of “Sultan.” Abmad gathered a good omen from this 
salutation, and said te Khalf Hasan :—‘* Go to your house with all speed, for youare a merchant 
and a stranger, and if anyone sees you with me your property may be plundered and even your 
iife sacrificed on account of me.” Khalf Hasan replied:— “ At the time of ease and leisure to be 
a companien and confidant, and in the days of adversity to sprinkle the dust of inconstancy in 
the eyes of manhood and turn one’s back on one’s benefactor is contrary to the requirements of 
religion and manliness and is abhorrent to the disposition of an Arab or Persian : as long as there 
is life and breath im my body Heaven forbid that I should ride far from your stirrup! Kings, 
in their mamerous important affairs have need of ministers, so Tt 1s possible that eventually some 
business needing the assistance of inferiors may ensue. For the work done by the weak needle 
the head-exalting spear after all is inferior to it; and the sword is amazed at the wo1k accom- 
plished by the slender pen-knife 3 and a servant, however worthless and untrusiworthy he may 
we, is not without his uses in averting injury and blows.” 


Sultan Ahmad, highly approving of the sincerity and faithfulness of Khalf Hasan regarded 
this also as a proof of his own future good fortune, and said to Khalf Hasan:—‘‘If the 
sovereignty comes into my grasp you shall be a partner in my good fortune, and be requited 
for the fidelity and kindness which you have shown towands me.” 


Sultan Ahmad with his adherents then left Kalburgah and proceeded towards Telingana. 


When the news of the fight of Sultan Ahmad was noised abroad in the city, Hishyar and 
Bidar awaking from the sleep of negligence, in a state of perplexity and helplessness waited 
on the Sultan, and asked permission to pursue Khan Khinan. The Sultin, owing to his near 
relationship and the bonds of fraternity, was unwilling to do sa, and said:— ** Wherever 
Khan Khanin through fear of his life may have hidden himself, it seems best to leave him 
alone.” The unhappy Haishydr and Bidar having gained over some of the nobles again 
represented te the Sultin, saying :— The departure of Sultin Ahmad will be the cause of end- 
dess rebellion and sedition; it is therefore advisable to send people in pursuit of him, and 
prevent his assembling a force, and to throw the stone of separation among his adherents, so 
that the idea of rebellion may not enter his mind; for if he succeeds in collecting a large force 
it will be difficult to deal with him.” 


Since the power of Hishyar and the senseless Bidadr*! had arrived at such a stage that the 
Sultan had no choice in the matter, he maintained silence. Hishyar and Bidar with thirty 
elephants and 20,000 horse went in pursuit of Sultan Ahmad, and by doing 60, injured the 
reputation of Firiz and made themselves the butt of the arrows of the accidents of the time. 
ie ak a a a ae a ee 

60 A clever play on words:— : 
pan y leas 25 teas | gyn 3h yioas 3 jhe, 
31 Another clever pun :— : 
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For every affair of consequence founded upon deception and treachery inevitably ends in deg 
truction and regret; and the sages have said: — ‘“‘The most foolish of men are those who 
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Sultin Ahmad had stopped two days in Ni‘matabad, when at the middle hour between 
sun-rise and meridian®? a cloud of dust arose on the road and a portion of the royal army 
with the elephants came in view, upon which Sultan Ahmad purposed retreating without 
offering any opposition; but Khalf Hasan went up to him and said :-— 


“To leave the battle-field without a wound is shabby ; let his Highness wait a little till his 
slave exposes himself in battle and strives his ntmost.’”’ 


Ii fortunately happened that a band of cattle-hirers Gnukaridn) — ealled Banjarahs in 
the dialeet of Hindtstan — had halted in the neighbourhood of that place, having with them 
a great number of bullocks. Sultan Ahmad, on the principle that ‘War is fraud,”53 having 
thought of a stratagem, purchased the whole of their bullocks at a high price, and after tying 
cloths on their horns, arranged a troop of these bullocks facing the enemy, while he himself 
advaneed with 400 well-equipped cavalry. The plan was, fortunately, as successful as he 
anticipated. A portion of the Sultin’s foree, which fell upon the bullocks, at sight of them 
being completely overcome with terror, stood still and then fell back on the others as Sultan 
Ahmad and Khalf Hasan attacked them. An elephant of mountain-like body and demon-like 
aspect was foremost in the royalist force; Khalf Hasan threw a spear and hit it in the trunk, 
upon which the elephant turned on its own ground and took to flight, and the royalists seeing 
this, also turned and fled. Sultén Ahmad pursned them, and the generals seeing thai, their 
only resource was submission, came forward from their troops, and throwing themselves from 
their horses, respectfully kissed the ground before Sultin Ahmad in token of submission. The 
Sultan treated them courteously and made them hopeful of his favour. He took possession of 
all the elephants, horses and baggage of Hiishy4r and Bidar; and those two men — unsuccess- 
fall and discomfited like their own fortune — were soon put to death by the troops. 


After that, Sultin Ahmad with a large army set out on the mareh for Kalburgah ; and as 
every stage — nay, even at every step —amirs with their horsemen and retinue vied with 
one another in hastening to pay their respects to him, and were rendered happy by kissing the 
cround in submission to him, and were enrolled among his adherents. 


When the news of the approach of Sultan Ahmad was passed on, the sons and slaves of 
Sultan Firdz made him nolens volens mount and go out of the city to give him battle, Histo- 
rians have related that one day Sultén Firiz having collected 7,000 cavalry went out of 
Kalburgah with the intention of fighting Sultén Ahmad, but next day, on investigation, only 
3,000 remained, the rest having hastened off to jom Sultan Ahmad. When Sultin Firtz saw 
the state of affairs, abandoning all idea of opposition, he returned to Kalburgah, and with the 
tongue of inspiration uttered these words: — ** When my good fortune was in the ascendant, 
each time that I rode forth from the city such an army used to assemble at my heaven-like court 
that calculators, through inability, used to abandon the attempt to compute its numbers; but 
to-day, when fortune has turned against me and the throne of sovereignty has become the prize 
of another, seven thousand horse become one thousand.” 


When the news of the return of Sult4n Firfiz to the city reached Sultin Ahmad, hastening 
to traverse the intervening distance, he alighted near a place of prayer of Kalburgah, and 
Sultan Firiz sent the saty/ds and learned men of the state to him with the keys of the fortress. 


In an honr’s time Sultan Ahmad of fortunate aspect — like his own auspicious fortune — 
arrived at the court; and. acting in the same ceremonious and respectful manner which had 
been his former habit, he alighted at his brother’s door, and in his accustomed manner saluted 





; j ; 3 ka.’ Jt . : 
52 Chésht-gah, breakfast time, Ld aS ee é., Stratagem is necessary in war. 
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Sultan Firdz who was seated on the royal throne, and then stood in his old place; but Sultan 
Firiz descended from the throne and caught his brother to his breast, and they nen iepeates 
for some time. Snltan Ahmad pleading excuses made many apologies, saying: — ** This bold- 
ness was due to fear of my life.” Sultan Firiz said : — “ Praise be to God that the sovereignty 
has fixed its residence in its own house: I have been to blame in that while having a 
brother such as you, I nominated another for the sovereignty ; but since the Creator of i 
World has willed that it is to remain in our family, Inow desire that you should treat your 
nephew Hasan Khan kindly, and that according to approved usages you should settle 
Firazabad upon him and his heirs for ever, and make no change in this arrangement; for it is 
fitting that the fruit of the friendship which has always existed between me and 6H should 
show itself in our posterity.” 


When Sultin Firiz had finished the expression of his testamentary wishes he took the 
sword from his waist, and binding it on that of Sultén Ahmad, took him by the arm and 
seated him on the throne. 


Shortly after his abdication Sultan Firaiz Shah died, and this event happened on the 
llth Shawwal, A. H. 825 (28th September 1422 A. D,). 


As to the cause of the death of this monarch of exalted dignity various accounts are 
related; but the most anthentic is that Shir Khan, son of the Sultan’s sister, convinced Sultan 
Ahmad that the existence of Sultén Firiz would give rise to sedition; and that since it is 
impossible for two swords to be in one scabbard, s0 also it is imposible for two kings to exist in 
one place. Led astray by the arguments of Shir Khan, Sultan Ahmad consented to have Firtz 
Shah put to death, and on the date above mentioned he employed some men to strangle him, 
but God only knows the truth of the matter. 


Sultan Firiz was an impetuous and a mighty monarch, and expended all his ability and. 
energy in eradicating and destroying tyranny and heresy, and he took much pleasure in the 
society of shekhs, learned men and hermits. His reign lasted twenty-five years, seven months 
and eleven days. 


After the death of Sultin Firiz, Sultin Ahmad sent Hasan Khan and all the other sons of 
the late king, in accordance with his will, to Firizdbad, and assigned that city to them ; but 
in a short time Hasan Khan also bid farewell to this transitory world and joined his illustrious 
father.>4 


"Note to Chapter VIII. 


[The following is the account of the reign of Sultan Firiz Shah given in the Tazkaraé-ul- 
Mutlith. |] 


Reign of Sultan Firiiz Shah, 
son of Ahmad Khan Bahmani. 


He was a good, just, generous and pions king: he supported himself by copying the 
Kur,dn, and the ladies of his haram used to support themselves by embroidering garments and 
selling them. As a ruler he was without an equal, and many records of his justice still remain 
on the page of time. One is a city which he puilt on the bank of the river Krishna ;°° 
he erected a lofty building in that city, and completed it, and constructed fortifications one 
farsakh5® in extent round it, made of cut stone; and for a long time he lived in that city in 
enjoyment and the gratification of his desires. It chanced that at one time heavy rain fell, 


& According to Firishtah (Briggs, Vol. IL, p. 4.00) Hasan Khan lived till after the death of his uncle, Abmad 
Shih, when he was blinded and kept a prisoner in his palace at Firizabad- 

Here ends the first Tabakah of the Burhan-i Ma,dgir. 

& This should be the Bhima, a branch of the Krishna, 56 6,000 yards. 
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and the water of the river overflowed to such an extent that the country round for three or 
four farsakhs was flooded, and much damage was caused. In the streets and bdzdr of the city 
the water rose so high that the Sultan and his family for seven days and nights had to live in 
the upper storey of the palace. The fortifications and the city still remain, but that building 
has not remained: the city is known by the name of Firtizabad. 
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He took Baba Kamil as his spiritual adviser, and became his disciple. Facing his own 
dome (tomb) another of elaborate construction was built for the saint, and beneath it a reser- 
voir which the Sultan built during his lifetime : the dome and reservoir are still in existence, 
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The affairs of state, both great and little, he entrusted to SultAn Ahmad, whilst he himself 
only attended to his devotions; and Sultan Ahmad’s power being very great in the government 
he gained over to his side the nobles and ministers and the whole of the army, and meditated 
opposition to the Sultan, 


One day someone informed Sultan Firiz that Sultén Ahmad was plotting againsthim, and 
contemplated carrying him off and becoming king in his place, and advised the Sultan to be on 
his guard; he only replied: — “What remedy is there against the decrees of Fate? It is cer. 
tain that he will be king after me.” 


It is well known that seventy of the troops had mutinied against Sultan Firfiz, and he had 
sentenced them to death, but at the intercession of Sultan Ahmad their lives were Spared and 
they were promoted. These men joined Sultin Ahmad in plotting to kill Sultan Firiz. There 
were many Habshi slaves in the service of the Sultan as personal attendants: one of these Habshis 
who was in charge of the royal wardrobe, used every morning to bring the Sultan’s clothes into 
his private apartments, and dress him, When Sultan Ahmad’s power increased he wished to 
establish himself in the sovereignty ; and deceiving the Habshis and soldiers by false promises, 
persuaded them to join him in putting Sultan Firiz to death. 


One day Sultan Ahmad after making elaborate preparations came to the door of Sultan 
Firtiz’s palace with the intention of assassinating him. When the sentries saw this they began 
fighting with the followers of Sultén Ahmad, and many were killed on both sides. At last the 
Habshi jamah-dér,5’ who was a confidential servant, told the guards that he would go and 
acquaint the Sultan with the attack of Sultan Ahmad; buihe had previously promised the 
latter to assassinate the Sultan at the time of the fighting, Watching his opportunity he entered 
the private apartment of Sultan Firiz, who at the time was engaged in reading the word of 
God. That unfortunate Habshi killed Sultén Firlz witha dagger, and then informed the people 
of the fact. 


When the troops of the Sultdn became aware of the murder, they retired from the fight, 
and each one hid himself. Some of the nobles raised the eldest son of Sultan Firiz to the 
throne, but at the same moment Sultin Ahmad put him to death, and seated himself on the 
throne. 


The duration of the reign of Sultan Firtz was twenty-five years, seven months and twelve 
days; and the period of the sovereignty of the eight Bahmanf kings in the city of Ahsanabad 
was eighty-two years, five months and eighteen days; but God only knows! 


(To be continued. 
a 


St Keeper of the wardrobe ; a servant who hands the clothes to his master. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINUES OF INDIA. 
BY M.N. VENKETSWAMI, M.R.AS., OF NAGPUR, 
Ne. 12. — The Fulfilment of a Curse. 


THERE was a cersain ascecic practising auSterities in a forest. An emperor's son, while rillag 
there with his friends and fullowers and with bows and arrows to shout at birds, saw a dead snake 
lying on the ground, and an ascetic close by. ‘‘ This felluw is performing a great penance,” said the 
prince, and, taking the dead snake, hung it round theneck of the huly man, and moved on. It was the 
height of the rainy season, and the dead snake got wetter and wetter, bevame putrid, and thousands 
of creatures engendered in it. When the sun rose one morning after some days the worms showed 
themselves to be very active by creeping about the body of the ascetic ; and when he scratched his body 
the discomfort caused thereby was indescribable, Enduring it no longer he opened his eyes and 
found myriads of worms creeping about his body and a putrid smell emanating therefrom, and the 
snake though decayed and in pieces still hanging on to him, 


** Who put this on to my neck?’ said the ascetic, and cursed the man, saying: — “ Muy 
the very same snake bite him, and suck his life’s blood.” 


Hs penance being thus vitiated, the ascetic went to the river-bank to clean himself and renew it. 


Now in the emperor’s country his purdAiz, his priest and his astrologer, said to bim ore 
morning on their usual visit to the palace : —‘‘ O emperor, your son will be bitten by a snake on such 
aid suth aday aid at such and such an hour. The prince has disturbed the austerities of an ascetic. 
The catastrople carnot be averted, do what we may.” 


With a heavy heart the emperor heard the prophecy, and, saying within himself, ‘let us see how 
this shall come to pass,” got the palace thoroughly swept and cleaned from the ceiling to the ground, 
inside and out; and the fissures or chinks in the walls cemented with chunam and the holes of the 
raaning drains covered up with masonry, and took every precaution so that no snake should be 
harboured, there, and on the day oa which the snake was to bite the prince he had fires burning brightly 
around the palace, and permitting no egress or ingress even to a bird, waited for the worst, The 
whole population on the other hand, upon whom a gloom had been cast, poured into the palace-yard 
with deep sorrow, many wailing and all wishing that the evil hour might pass away without mishap 
to their emperor’s son. 


The news of the misfortune that was to happen ‘to the prince on such and such a day and at such 
aid such an hour was not confined to his country, but spread like wild fire in the seventy-six subsidiary 
kingdoms over which the emperor held sway, and every subject, the high and the low, sympathised with 
the emperor. And so popular was he that in one of the subject countries a mother said to her son, 
reputed to be a very great doctor: —‘‘ You who know s0 much that every drug yields to you 
its virtue! You who know so well incantations, messengers from Hanumin! to the daityas,? that 
every one of them seem to be at your beck and call! The emperor’sson is in danger of death by 
a snake-bite. Will you not go and cure him ?” 

So saying, she rolled upa bundle containing the remains of the precious evening’s food in his 


hands and bid him go to the capital. As he was going, the snake, in the guise ofan old man, 
was also going there. It entered into conversation with the medicine man and asked : — ‘ Where 


are you going ?” 
“Tam going to cure the king’s son, who is going to be bitten by a snake *” 
© Can you cure him 2’ 
“ Yas, [ can.” 
* Really,” interrogated the old man (1. ¢., the serpent in disguise). 
© Yes, or else I shall make a sacrifice of my medical books and incantation books to the fire.” 
‘© Well, I am the serpent. I am going to bite the prince. You will see my power.” 


A * 2 
1 Hanumin is the patron of sorcerers. Demons. 
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So saying the old man went to a bush, and, coming out as a ddhisésa,? with hood 
expanding, bit a ‘“ green” tree of twelve branches, blossoming with flowers and, fruits, when, lo and 
behold! the tree burned itself up in an instant, the stump only remaining. Seeing this the doctor 
entered the forest hard by and bringing a leaf in his band, extracted juice from it and poured it on 
the remains of the burnt tree, and immediately the tree came to life with its branches, flowers, fruits 
and ali, flourishing as before. 


Whereupon the serpent advised the man saying : — ‘* Go by the way you came, Do not cure the 
prince. He has disturbed the austerities of an anchorite, who in consequence has cursed him. 
The anchorite’s curse should not be made of no-effect.”’ 


Hearing which the doctor returned home only to receive his mother’s curse for not carrying out 
her wish. 


Meanwhile, the evil hour drew nigh. An old purdhit of the king, full of years, who had been left 
at home, desired to see the prince once again and started forthe purpose, and while going he saw a 
fresh lime lying on the path, Going along it he reached the palace and greeted the prince 
reverentially from behind the fires. The prince returned the greeting, and, seeing the lime in the 
purdhit’s hand, he asked for it, Taking it he smelt it, when at once it became a snake, sticking to his 
nose with a long tail, and sucking the prince’s life’s blood. Thus was the anchorite’s curse fulfilled, 
and nothing could avert it, And this is in accordance with the decrees of fate. 


No. 138. — The Clever Wife. 


THERE was once a miserly Kémati who used to give asér of jowdéré every day for making 
three cakes, Of these he would eat two and a half and leave the rest to his wife, and half a cake is 
certainly not sufficient to keep any one’s body and soul together, so itis not strange that the 
Kémati’s wives, whom he married one after another, left him on the ground, of insufficient food. 


At last the Kémati got a wife who had a will of her own, and was a fit person to contro! him, 
though like the others she used to bake three cakes and place them before her husband. She stocd 
her share of half a cake for three days, but on the fourth day she reserved a cake and a half for herself, 
and placed the rest before her husband. 


‘* Where’s the rest ?” said the husband ; “ fetch it,” 
“Why 2?” 
«| want it,” 


She would not bring it, and he refused to eat anything, So she ate all the cakes. The next 
day a:so she baked three cakes and entreated her husband to eat his share. 


‘¢ How many cakes ?”’ said he, 
«One and a half.” 
* Say two and a halt,” 


But she would not, and again ate them all. This went on for three or four days, and the 
consequence was that the husband became unwell, nearly died, but still remained obstinate, 


Then the wile valled some of her people and said:—‘‘My husband is dead, Prepare a bier,” 


They came and prepared the bier, and when they were about to bathe the corpse she went up to it 
and said: — ‘ Consent now.” 


‘‘ Say two and a half.” 
= The first serpent upon whose head the world is said to rest, Earthquakes are caused by the shaking of its 
head. [ A most interesting instance of the form in which the old iterary legends about Dhanvantara, the leech, and 
the humanised Niga serpents, have survived among the people, — En, ] 


* The curse stands to this day — medicines showing their effect only in a few pases of snake-bite and failing 
as a role, 
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He would not yield, and the woman on her part remained inexorable. The bathing over the 
relations laid the corpse on the bier and carried it to the cremation ground and placing it there they 
piled on the stacks of firewood and cowdung cakes, when the wife under the pretence of seeing ber 
husband for the last time went near him and said gently in his ear: — “ Now consent and say one 
and a half.” 


‘‘No. Say two and a half,” retorted he. 


The next moment the pile was lit, when the dead man broke loose from the pyre, and 
exclaimed in a loud distracted tone : — ‘I consent, I consent, One and a half,” 


The people were frightened out of their wits, but when they came to know the story they laughed 
heartily and went to their homes. The miser also returned home with his wife, and hencefurward 
divided the cakes equally. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
DEDICATORY NECKLACES. brothers and sisters are alive, a portion is cat 


Ix the country lying in Lat. 30° 16 N., and off and buried in the flonr of the iying-i -in- 
Long. 73° 30’ B., when a Muhammadan Hiale chamber; over it the lying-In-fre, pra :.0.. is 
child is born he is dedicated to Pir-i-Dastagir lighted. This fre 3 is kept im all cases }ccaing 
Abdu’ Qadir Jilant], for 6, 9, or 12 years. On night and day, till the mother leaves thechamber. 
his completing his first year a silver necklace, G. A. GRierson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
somewhat lighter than a Norse torque, is put on 
his neck, and another is added on the completion 
of each year up to the termination of the dedica- 
tory period, when all the necklaces are taken of 
and presented at the shrine of Pir-i-Dastagir. I 
have seen children wearing as Many as seren 
of these necklaces, the state of the skin of the 
neck proving that they had never been taken off. 
Should the child die the necklaces are reserved 
for other pessible children. 


M. Mitunrtr in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





KHWAJA KEHIZAR AND HIS AFFINITIES. 


WANTED : the various names of this god of the 
flood. The common ones are Khwaja Khizar, 
identified with Dyas (Elias); Khwaja Kaisa; 
Durmindr; Dumindo; Jind& Pir. See Tiumpp, 
Adi Gruith, xxiv. — Compare also the Russiun 
myth of the Vodyauy or water-sprite being inixed 
up with Ilya (Elijah), who Ralston says, Songs of 
the Russian People, 2nd ed., p. 152, is properly 
Perun, the Slavonic Thunder God. 


R. C. Tempus. 





SOME INDIAN MUSALMAN BIRTH CUSTOMS. 


ete eer 


CEREMONIAL COLORS. 


Ares there any instances known among the non- 
Aryan tribes of India or Burma of particular 
colors being associated with the various direc tions 
or points of the compass? The colors may be 
used in ceremonials, or may be referred to in 
myth or story, as in the case of Mt. Meru in 
Aryan mythology with its four sides of different 
colors. 


So long as the mother is confined to her bed a 
barber’s wife (ndin) cooks the food of the whole 
family in the presence of the women, and during 
the seven days of defilement the nurse and her 
husband supplies the water, and a brother’s wife 
the earthen vessels required. But this last 
custom exists only in the villages, and does not 
extend to the large towns and cities. During the 
whole term of the confinement the Hinduized 
Musalm4ns will give nothing away out of the 
house — not even fire — nor will they allow the 
house sweepings to be thrown outside, nor is any 
woman, except one of their own caste, allowed 
to enter the house. 


GULAB SINGH in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


If so, what reasons, if any, are given for the 
selection of the colors? And what is the general 
symbolic significance of the colors so used? Hf, 
for example,red is used as symbolic of some point 
of the compass, is red in its general symbolism 
connected with heat, or with war, or with any- 
thing else ? 





SOME BIRTH CUSTOM IN BIHAR, 


In Bihdy, when a child is born whose elder 
brothers have died, and who is hence called 
mardchh or mardchh’wd, the navel cord is thrown 
away. But if he is an ordinary child, whose 


If green, blue or black are used symbolically cf 
any of the directions, do the people have any 
knowledge of the sea; and what color do they use 
in describing it P 
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The foregoing queries are printed in hopes that 
a considerable body of material may be found to 
exist in various parts of Southern Asia in regard 
to this interesting branch of symbolism, the study 
of which in America has brought to light some 
curious points, which, however, require corrobora- 
tive evidence from other parts of the world before 
they can be regarded as settled. The Chinese, 
Corean, and Japanese symbolism has been often 
recorded, as has that of the Vedasand Buddhism, 
but no material seems to be available from the 
many other peoples in Southern Asia. 


RoLtanp B. Drrown. 





CALICO AND MUSLIN. 


Hege is a contribution of some importance 
ta the history of both these Indo-European words. 
Cf Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. ve. 


li75. “N. B.—Calicoes, commonly called 
Musling, or white Calicoes, are to pay, besides 
the above duty, 15 per Cent. to be computed 
according to the Gross Value of the Sale.” — 
Stevens, Guide to the Hast India Trade, p. 120. 


Rk. CU. Tampur. 





CALAMBAC, 
HERE are two good quotations in addition to 
those given by Yule, s. v. 
1775.“ Price Current [| of | Sundry Goods 
at Judda | - Callumbeck, 42 Bombay 


Rupees per Candy.” — Stevens, Guide to East 
India Trade, p. 63. 


1813. “Lignum Aloes, Agallochum or Calam- 
bac is the wood of a tree growing in some parts 
of the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, ete. It is 
described as resembling an olive, and the wood 
being so much esteemed among the Asiaties is 
earefully watched. The trunk is of three colours, 
and distinguished by different names in commerce, 
Viz, . III. Calambae is the heart, or 
centre part of the tree, and is the wood so 
much esteemed in all parisof India , : 
It should have an agreeable fragrant smell and 
a bitter aromatic taste. The true 
Calambae is generally in flat bits. ae 
This wood [Eagle Wood. — BR. 6. T.] is never 
brought to Hurope, being of little 
Milburn, Commerce, ITs ps S128. 


R. CO. Tempry, 


value”? — 





BITT. 
Here is & contribution towards the spread of 
this obscure nantical term. 
1885. “The fourth [Beam] taken quite out and 
aimee one pu[t]in its place to secure the Bit- 
ping.” — Report on the repairs necessary to “the 


Pink John and Mary,” 7th July, 1685, in Pringle’s 
Madras Consultations for 1685, p. 96. To this 
Mr, Pringle’s note is: ~“ Bitpins, ‘two upright 
pieces of oak, called Bittpins when the bitts are 
large, or Knees when the bitts are small,’ The 
word is in several Kuropean languages, but its 
ovigin is unknown” (p. 192). 

18ll. ‘* Bitts, Habeet, 
Hing.-Hind. Naval Dict. p. 9. 


1882. Bitts. — Habit, abit (Portuguese, 
abitas). —- Small, Lascari Dict. p. 6. 


abit.’? — Roebuck, 


There is no doubt then that the lascar’s 


form of the word has been borrowed from the 


Portuguese, 
R. ©. Temerrez. 


Rebmatiaerune ee Rae 


SOME RUSTIC DIVISIONS OF TIME AND 
MEASUREMENTS. 


HERE are some instances. 

Jhalldngé and waddé vélé, early in the ‘morning. 

Airon ghnairon, and ghuss&é mussd, twilight. 
Sargt vélé, an hour before dawn (Musalm4ns), 


Should not bhattd vélé be just before noon? 
Is not nidddé for nikka ? Similarly I think landé 
véla should be lahudd véld. 


It may be stated generally that im the absence 
of clocks the peasant notes the time of day by 
veference to the position of the sun, or the time 
for feeding, or other daily habits. The hungry 
man’s stomach serves him fora wateh; e.g., he 
will say “‘the sun has risen a reed’s height in 
the sky,” or ‘‘the sun was in and out” (din andar 
bahar thd) —%. e., was just rising, or “ din dhallia 
hoid, the sun had begun to wester,” or “din leh 
pid, the sun had set.” Again, at night he refers 
to the position of the stars, their appearance, ete. 
Other expressions are ‘“‘dunghi sham hogat, the 
evening (shades) had deepened,” or ‘“‘what time 
were we getting the seeond pair of bullocks to the 
well,” or “what time we began to plough,” or 
“when the lights (d#wd) were being lit,” or 
“some were in bed and some not,” and so on. 

In measuring space a peasant will say “as far 
as the voice can carry” (sadd paindd), or “as 
far as a musket ball will go,” rather than use 
artificial measurements. Asked the depth ofa 
well, he will say so many scores of pots (tind, the 
earthen pots of a Persian wheel) to reach the 
water. 


Similarly the time of year is “ the hot or cold 
or rainy weather,” or is noted by the state of the 
crops more readily than by a specified month. 


The clout of the Panjab keeps his shepherd’s 
calendar. 


R. W. TrarForp in P. N. and Q. 1888. 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 
OF SAVAGH LANGUAGES. 
BY R. C, TEMPLE. 


i reviewing lately for the Royal Asiatic Society Mr. Portman’s Notes on the Languages 

of the South Andaman Group of Tribes, I pointed out that he had used a pamphlet 
of my own, privately printed in 1883, entitled ‘“* A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar,’? which was specially designed to meet the very difficulties he had to face in giving 
a general idea of langnages constructed on lines at first sight very different from those ou 
whose structure modern Huropean Grammar is based. 


T also pointed out that the pamphlet in question arose out of the practical impossibility 
of using the usual inflexional system of Grammar, as taught in Europe, for the accurate 
description of a group of agglutinative languages, and that it had its immediate origin 
in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and private, on an old work of 1877 and 
certain MSS. by myself and Mr. E. H. Man on the Andamanese speech, Mr. Hilis explained 
that in order to adequately represent for scientific readers such a form of speech as the Anda- 
manese, “‘ we require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflexional translation,’ and le asked me 
accordingly if it were not possible ‘‘to throw over the inflexional treatment of an aninflected 
language.’ This, and the further consideration that since every human being speaks with but 
the one object of communicating his own intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on some general laws applicable to them all, if only 
one could find them out, led me to make the attempt to constructa general theory on 
logical principles, which should abandon the infiexional treatment, its conceptions 
and its terms. 


Such an attempt involved a wide departure from orthodox grammatical teaching, and I 
tound that Mr. Portman, while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself of the 
teaching in which he had been brought up, and had consequently produced a work which was 
a compromise between the two. His laborious and praiseworthy efforts to adequately represent 
the Andamanese languages had failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his pages. I have therefore determined to revert again to the subject, and to give 
a more extended view of the theory than was then possible. 


With these few introductory remarks I will proceed at once with my subject, commenc- 
ing with a general statement of the argumentation on which the theory is based, testing 
it as a method of clearly presenting a savage group of tongues constructed after the fashion 
of the Andamanese by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents ofan entire story, a8 given 
by Mr, Portman, viz, The Andaman Fire Legend, and concluding by a skeleton statement 
of the theory itself. 


Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen years ago, I found myself, 
in building up the theory, compelled, in order to work out the argument logically, to com- 
mence where the accepted Grammars ended, vzz., at the sentence, defining the sentence as 
the expression of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. Olearly, 
then, a sentence may consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or * words,’ which I 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. Tt can also consist of two separate parts — 
the subject, 7. e., the matter to be discussed or communicated, and the predicate, 1. ¢., the dis- 
cussion or communication. And when the subject or predicate consists of many words it must 
contain principal and additional words. 


This leads to the argument that the components of asentence are words, placed either in 
the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 
Fe re oa a ee ee ee ee eS 


1 From J. R. A. 8,, 1999. 
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and subordinate. Therefore, because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions 
of the principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate, and of ae subordinate words to 
illustrate the predicate, or to explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation, Again, ag 
the predicate is the discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of extension or 
completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognized in the 
Grammars as ‘ the object.’ 


This completes the first stage of the argument leading to a direct and simple definition of 
grammatical terms; but speech obviously does not stop here, because mankind speaks with 
purpose, and the function of sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be one of 
the following in any specified sentence: — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) information. 


Now, purpose can be indicated in a sentence by the position of its components, by varia- 
tion of their forms, or by the addition of special introductory words. Also, connected purposes 
can be indicated by connected sentences, placed in the relation to each other of principal and 
subordinate, which relation can be expressed by the position of the sentences themselves, by 
variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of special words of reference. 
And a word of reference can act in two ways, either by merely joining sentences, or by snb- 
stituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers. Further, the inter-relation of the words in a sentence can be expressed by the addition 
of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated variation of form. 


These considerations complete what may be called the second stave of the argument 
leading to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more 
complicated, taking us into the explanation of elliptical, ¢. e., incompletely expressed, forms of 
speech, and into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses, and periods. But 
to keep our minds fixed for the present only on that part of it which leads to plain gram- 
matical definitions, it may be stated now that functionally a word is either — 


(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself, 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence, 
(3) An ezplicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. 


(5) An wdlustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement. 


(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words). 


(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 


(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connceted sentences 
by joining them. 


(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 
substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. 


These, then, are the terms I concocted and the arguments ont of which they grew. Of 
course, grammarians will know that all this is syntax, and I will now explain why I consider 
that it is far more important to study function than formas essential to the correct 
apprehension of words, and how to my mind accidence arises properly out of syntax and 
not the other way round, as we have all been taught. 


Jt is obvious that any given word may fulfil one or more or all the functions of words, 
and that therefore words may he collected into as many classes as there are functions, any 
individual word being transferable from one class to another and belonging to as many classes 
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as there are functions which itcan fulfil, The functions a word fulfils in any particular sentence 
can be indicated by its position therein without or with variation of form, and. because of this, 
the form which a word can be made to assume is capable of indicating the class to which it 
belongs for the nonce. Jtis further obvious that words transferable from class to class beloug 
primarily to a certain class and secondarily to the others, that a transfer involves the inlfilmert 
of a new function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected 
with the form fulfilling the primary function, the relation between the forms, 7. ¢., the words, sq 
connected being that of parent and offshoot. Form, therefore, can indicate the class to which 
a parent word and its efishoots respectively belong. 


This is the induction that leads me to argue that form grows out of function, or, to put 
it in the familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, because when connected words differ in 
form they must consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional part or functional affix. 
The function of the stemis to tmdicate the meaning of the word, and the function of the affix 
to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. This modification can 
be expressed by indicating the class te which the word belongs, or by indicating its relation or 
correlation to the other words in the sentence. 


But the stem itself may consist of an original meaning and thus bea simple stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so bea compound stem. A compound 
stem must consist of a principal part or root and additional parts or radical affixes, the function 
of the root being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, and of the radical affixes to 
indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has been changed into the meaning 
of the stem. 


Further, since words fulfil fonctions and belong to classes, they must possess inherent 
qualities, which can be indicated by qualitative affixes. 


Thus it is that the affixes determine the forms of words, bringing imto existence what is 
usually called etymology or derivation. They are attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots 
and stems and words by the well-recognized methods of prefixing, infixing, and suffixing, either 
in their full or in a varied form. It is the method of attaching them by variation of form that 
brings about inflexion in all its variety of kind. 


Such is the line which I have long thought inductive argument should take, in order to 
work out the grammar of any given language or group of languages logically, starting from 
the base argument that speech is a mode of communication between man and man, express- 
ed through the ear by talking, through the eye by signs, or through the skin by touch, and 
taking a language to be a variety or special mode of speech. 


The grammar, 7. e., the exposition of the laws, of any single language seems to me to stop 
at this point, and to carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to enter the region of 
Comparative Grammar. In doing so one must start at the same point as before, viz., the 
sentence, but progress ona different line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit 
of language into its components, and now it -has to be considered as being itself a component 
of something greater, i. ¢., of a language. 

To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular 
order without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the com- 
bination of the meaning of its components with their position or forms or both. Also, since 
sentences are the units of languages, words are the components of sentences, and languages are 
varieties of speech, languages can vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classes of 
languages. Again, since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the 
position of its words or by their forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position of their words; and imze 
formative languages, or those that express complete meaning by the forms of their words. 
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Further, since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be 
attached to words in an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are divisible into aggln- 
tinative languages, or those that add aflixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, 
or those that add affixes with alteration. And lastly, since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or 
suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each divisible into (1) pre-mutative, or those 
that prefix their affixes ; (2) intro-mutative, or those that infix them; and (3) post-mutative, or 
those that suffix them. 











Thus does it seem to me that the inductive argument can be carried onwards to a clear 
and definite apprehension of the birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties 
of human speech, i. ¢., by languages. But as is the case with every other natural growth, no 
language can have ever been left to develop itself alone, and thus do we get the phenomenon of 
connected languages, which may be defined as those that differ from each other by varying 
the respective forms and positions, but not the meanings, of their words. And since the 
variation of form is effected by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected languages 
can vary the forms of the afixes“vithout materially varying those of the roots and stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whose stems are com- 
mon, and into families, or those whose roots are common. 


It is also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in one direction, or 
without subjection to outside influences, and so it is that we find languages developing on more 
than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every such case the language 
has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, 4. e. it belongs primarily to 
one class and secondarily to the others, 


I have always thought, and I believe it could be proved, that every langnage must con- 
form to some part or other of the theory above indicated in outline, and in that case the 
theory would be truly what I have ventured to call it — ‘‘ A Theory of Universal Grammar.” 
That such a theory exists in nature and only awaits unearthing, I have no doubt whatever. 
Mankind, when untrammelled by ‘ teaching,’ acts on an instinctive assumption of its existence, 
for children and adults alike always learn a language in the same way if left to themselves. 
They copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to start with, learning 
to divide up and vary the sentences so acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest but 
also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Its rules of grammar, as stated 
in books about it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are studied there 
comes about that book knowledge of the language, which is everywhere by instinct acknow- 
ledged to be a matter apart from and inferior to the practical or trne knowledge. I use the 
term ‘true’ here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge may be acquired fails 
to inlfil its object of finding a new mode of communicating with one’s fellow man. 


But it seems to me that if the laws laid down in the set Grammars were to follow closely 
on the laws instinctively obeyed by the untutored man, and to do no violence to what he feels 
to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — 
between knowledge by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not be so complete as it is 
nowadays. And not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner above suggested, 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained in the memory, and languages would 
consequently be more quickly, more thoroughly, and more easily learned, both by children 


and adults, than is now practicable. Looked at thus, the matter becomes one of the greatest 
practical importance. 


This is what I have attempted to achieve in stating my theory ; but, assuming it to be 
fundamentally right and correctly worked ont, it will be observed that it reverses the accepted 
order of teaching, alters many accepted definitions, and, while admitting much that is usually 
taught, it both adds.and omits many details. Taken all round, itis a wide departure from 
orthodox teaching. Hence the interest that Mr. Portman’s efforts possess for myself. 
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But, as I have already pointed ont in my review of his book, he has not strictly applied 
the theory, and has mixed it up in his application with the accepted teaching. I will therefore 
now put it to the test in my own way, using for the purpose Mr. Portman’s sixth chapter on 
‘‘The Andaman Fire Legend,” which he gives in all the five languages of the South Andaman 
group. 

The story is in each case a very short oue, and is given by Mr. Portman as follows: — 

THE ANDAMAN FIRE LEGEND. 
AK4-Beapa LANGUAGE. 
Lnterlined Text. 


Taul-loko-tima — len Puluga — la mami — ka | Luratut — la chapatap -—~ nga omo — 











(a Place) —in God asleep-was | (a Bird) fire steal — ing bring — 
re | chapa— la Paluga—Ja pugat —ka | Puluga—laboi — ka | Paluga— 
did | fire God burning —was | God awake-—was | God 
la chapa eni — ka | a ik  chapa — lik Luratut Pot — pugari—re] jek 

fire seizing — was | he taking fire — by (Bird) burn —t | at-once 
Luratut — la eni — ka | a i— Tar-cheker l’ot — pugari — re | Wota~Emi— baraij — 
(Bird) taking—was | he (a Bird) burn — t | Wota-Emi — village — 
len Chacga-tabanga oko — dal— re | Tomolola | 
in The-ancestors made-fires | Tomolola | 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 


God was sleeping at Taul-l’oko-tima. Luratut came, stealing fire. The fire burnt God 
God woke up. God seized the fire; He took the fire and burnt Luratnt with it. Then 
Luratut took (the fire) ; he burnt Tar-cheker in Wota-Emi village, (where then) the Ancestors 

hit fires, (The Ancestors referred to were the) Tomola. 


AKAR-BALE LANGUAGE. 
Interlined Text. 


Dim-Daura — le rita Keri-l’ong-tanwer — te Puluga Vi toago choapa Tl — 
(a Man) long-ago (a Place) —by God his platform fire 

omo — kate | ong ik akat-paura puguru —tl’ —a—re | Bolub ka Tarkaur 
bringing — was [he taking all-men burn —t di-d {| (a Man) and (a Man) 
ka Bilichau ongot oto — jurugmu —t— ia | ongotat— yaukatmo — nga | 
and (A man) they in-the-sea-wen — t— did | they fsh becom — ing | 
ongot oaro —tichal-ena — te Rokwa-l’ar-tonga-baroij — aoko— dal— nga lf —a —re- 
they carry-taking— by (a Place)  - village-in fire-mak-ing di— d.° 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 


Dim-Daura, a very long time ago, at Keri-l’ong-tauwer, was bringing fire from God's 
platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and Tarkaur and Bilichau 
fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rokwa-l’ar-tonga village and made 


fires there. 
PucHIEWAR LANGUAGE. 
Interlined Text. 
Taul-l’oko-tim — an Bilik long —pat — ye | Luratut | long at ab — lechi — nga | 
(a Place) — in God sleep — did | (a Bird) | he fire bring — ing | 
Luratut Pong — di — ye | kota ong Bilik l'ab — biki— ye | kota Bilik long— konyi — 
(a Bird) - seiz-—ed |thenhe God. hurn— t | then God awaken—- 
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ye | Bilik | Vongat li —ye | onge Luratut Voto — toi-chu — nga | kota kol ong 
zd | God | he fire seiz — ed | he then (a Bird) (with) fire-hitt — ing | then again he 


e Tarchal Vote — toi-chu — ye | Chalter long —di — ye | ong Lao-Cham — len 
then (a Man) (with) fire- hit — did | (a Bird) seiz—ed |he ancestors — to 
da — nga | Wauta-Emi— en ota Lao-cham | n’ongo—kadak — nga 

ciy— ing | Wauta-Emi— in then ancestors | they — fire-mak — ing. 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 


God was sleeping in Taul-l’oko-tima, Luratut went to bring fire. Luratut caught hold 
of the fire, then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the tre. He hit Luratut 
with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with the fire. Chalter canght hold of it. He pave 
it to the ancestors. Then the ancestors made fire at Wauta~Hmi. 


AUKAU-J UWOI LANGUAGE. 
interlined Text. 


Kuro-t’on-mik —a Mom Mirit— la | Bilik ’aukan — ema —t | peakar at — lo 
(a Place) — in Mr. Pigeon | God slep —t | wood fire— with 
top —chike | at laiche Lech —Jlina | kotakaanko— kodak —chine at — lo 
stealing — was | fire the-late (a Man) — to he | then he fire-make -—did fire-with 


Karat-tatak-emi — in | 
{a Place) —at | 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 
Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t’on-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 
brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 
Kot LAanguaas, 
Interlined Text. 
Taul-l’oko-tim — en Bilik —la pat —ke | Luratut — la Oko-Emi — + at kek — an | 


(a Place) — in God asleep — was | (a Bird) (a Place) —in fire too—k | 
Kaulotat — ke | lin ? — a— chol — an Min-tong-ta — kete | Min-tong-ta— kete-lak l\—ir 
(a Man) —was| by (he) — wen—t (a Place) — to | {a Place) — to-by (it) 
—bil —an | Kaulotat Pir — pin Vir— dank —an | k’irim—kandak —an | 
—out-wen —t | (a Man) charcoal break) —did | fire-make— did | 
n'a notam — tepur— an | at —ke n’ote — tepur— an | Min-tong-tauk- 
they alive — became | fire — by (they) — alive — became | (a Place)- 
pauroich — in Jangil | na Voko — kaudak -——an | 
village — in ancestors | they fire-make —did | 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 


God was sleeping at Taul-l’oko-tima. Lmuratut took away fire to Oko-Hmi. Kaulotat 
went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from Oko-Hmi), At Min-tong-ta the fire went out. 
Kaulotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up the embers). 


They (the people there) became alive. Owing to the fire-they became alive. The ancestors 
thus got fire in Min-tong-tauk village, 


In making an analysis of the language in which the above story is couched, it is at 
first all plain sailing, and it will be seen at a glance from any of these sentences that the 
Andamanese sentence” is the expression of a complete meaning, capable at once of being 
divided into subject and predicate. This can be seen as under, making 8. mean that ue 
word is in the subjective, and P. that it is in the predicative, part of the sentence. 
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Ara BEapa, 

Taul-l’oko-tima-len (P.) Pulugala (S.) mamika(P.). Luratutla (S.) chapa-tapnga (S.) 
omore (P.). Chapala (S.) Pulugala (P.) pagatka (P.). Pulugala (3.) boika (P.). Pulugala 
(S.) chapa (P.) enika (S.). A (S.) ik (S.) chapalik (P.) Luratut (P.) Yot-pugarire (P.), 
Jek (P.) Luratutla (S.) enika (P.), A (S.) Itarcheker (P.) Vot-pugarire (P.). Wota-Emi- 
baraij-len (P.) Chaoga-tabanga (S.) oka-dalre (P.). Tomola (S.) (P. wanting). 

: AEAn-BALeE. 

Dim-Daurale (S.) rita (P.) Keri-Pong tauwar-te (P.) Puluga (P.) li (P.) toago (P.) choapa 
CP.) Pomokate (P.). Ong (S.) ik (S.) akat-paura (P.) pugurut-l’are (P.). Bolub (S.) ka (3.) 
Tarkaur (S.) ka (S.) Bilichan (8.) (P. wanting), Ongot (S.) otojurugmutia (P.). Ongot (8.) 
atyaakat (P.) monga (P.). Ongot (8.) oarotichal-ena-te (S.) Rokwa-l’ar-tonga (P.) baroij-len 
(P.) oko-dal-nga-l’are (P.). 





PUCHIEWAR, 

Taul-Poko-tim-an (P.) Bilik (S.) Vong-patye (P.). Luratut (8.) (P. wanting). L’ong (S.) 
at (P.) ab-lechinga (P.). Luratut (8.) l’ong-diye (P.). Kota (P.) ong (S.) Bilik (P.) l'ab- 
bikiye (P.). Kota (P.) Bilik (8.) Pong-konyiye (P.). Bilik (8.) (P. wanting). L’ong (8.) at 
(P.) liye (P.). Ong (S.) e (P.) Luratut (P.) Poto-toi-chunga (P.). Kota (P.) kol (P.) ong (S.) 
e (P.) Tarchal (P.) Pote-toi-chuye (P.). Chalier (8.) ’ong-diye (P.). Ong (8.) Laocham-len 
(P.) danga (P.). Wanuta-Emi-en (P.) ota (P.) Laocham (8.) (P. wanting). N’ong-o-kadaknga 
LP.) 

AUKSU-JUWOL 

Kuro-t?on-mik-a (P.) Mom-Miritla (8.) (P. wanting), Bilik (8.) Vaukan-emat (P.) (5. 
wanting) peakar (P.) at-lo (P.) topchike (P.). At (P.) laiche (P.) Lech-lin (P.) a (8.) 
{P, wanting). Kotak (P.) a (S.) aunko-kodakchine (P.) at-lo (P.) Karat-tatak-emi-in (P.). 

The whole narration in this language is extremely elliptical, and what Mr, Portman 
defines as the first ‘phrase’ seems to me to be three elliptical sentences. 

Kou. 

Taul-Poko-tim-en (P.) Bilikla (8.) patke (P.). Lnuratutla (8.) Oko-emit (P.) at (P.) 
kekan (P.). Kaulotat-ke (S. and P.). Lin ¢P.) V’a-cholan (8. and P.) Min-tong-ta-kete (P.). 
Min-tong-ta-ketelak (P.) Vir-bilan (S.and P.). Kaulotat (S.) ’ir-pin (P.) Vir-daukan (P.). 
(S. wanting) k’irim-kaudakan (P.). N’a (S.) wotam-tepuran (P.). Atke (P.) n’ote-tepuran 
(S. and P.). Min-tong-tauk-panroich-in (P.) jangil (8.) n’a (S.) Poko-kandakan (P.). 

There are instances in these languages of combining the subject and predicate in one 
expression, wlth are an indication of grammatical growth. F.9., Kaulotat-ke is really 
an indicator (noun) with a predicative (verbal) suffix, and signifies some such expression as: 
‘Now, there was one Kaulotat.’ In n’ote-tepuran we have the subject and predicate again 
combined into one expression — » (they) -ote-tepuran (became alive), 


The next point for consideration, viz., that the components of the sentences are words, 
placed either in the subjective or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other in that 
part, needs no special illustration, and one may pass on to the functions of the words, using 
the abbreviations given below in the illustrations exhibited. To make these clear to the 
reader, I will recapitulate the explanations given in the Theory. 


Functionally a word is either — 
(1) An integer, or a sentence initself. Ini. (Interjection, vocative, etc.) 


(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence. 
In. (Noun.) 


(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. H#. (Adjective.} 
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(4) <A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. P. (Verb.) 


(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explana- 
tion of its subject or complement. Jil. (Adverb.) 


(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words), 
C. (Conjunctions, pre- and post-positions, etc.) 


(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. Intd. (Conjunctions,) 


(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected 
sentences by joining them. &.C. (Relative adverbs, pronouns, etc.) 


(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected 
sentences by substittrion of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in 
the principal sentence to which it refers. EH. S. (Pronouns.) 


By ‘complement’ is meant the ‘object, and hence the indicators, explicators, and 
illustrators belonging to the ‘ objective’ or complementary part of the sentence are marked ag 
‘complementary indicators, etc.,’ thus: C. Ind., C. #., C. Zl. 


The various sentences in the Legends can therefore be analyzed as follows:—. 
ke AKA-BEADA, 


Tanll’okotimalen (Ill.) Pulnugala (In.) mamika (P.). Luratutla (In.) chapa~ (C. In.) 
-tapnga (P. EH, phrase) omore (P.). Chapala (In.) Pulugala (C. In.) pugatka (P.). Pulugala 
(In.) boika (P.). Pulugala (In.) chapa (C. In.) enika (P.). A(R. S.) ik (E.) chapalik (II) 
Luratut (C. In.) Votpugarire (P.). Jek (R. C0.) Luratutla (In.) enika (P.). A (RB. 8S) 
Itarcheker (C, In.) lotpugarire (P.). Wota-Emibaraijlen (III.) Choaga-tabanga (In.) okodalre 
(P.). Tomolola (In. P. wanting). 


AKAR-Bate, 


Dim-Daurale (In.) rita (U1.) Keril’ongtanwerte Cl.) Puluga- (In) -I’i- (C.) -toago- (In.) 
(E. phrase) choapa (©. In.) Yomokate (P.). Ong (R. 8.) ik (E.) akatpaura (C. In.) pugurut- 
(P.) -P- (C.) -are (P. phrase). Bolub (In.) ka (C.) Tarkaur (In.) ka (C.) Bilichau (In., P. 
wanting). Ongot (R, S.) otojurugmutia (P.). Ongot (R. S.) atyaukat (C. In.) monga (P.). 
Ongot (R. 58.) oarotichal-enate (H.) Rokwal’artonga-baroija (IIL) okodalnga- (P.) -l’- (C.) -are 
(P. phrase), 
PUCHIKWAR, 


Taullakatiman (Iil.) Bilik (In.) Vongpatye (P.). Luratut (In., P. wanting). L’ong 
CR, 8.) at (C. In.) ablechinga (P.)... Luratut (In.) Yongdiye (P.). Kota (R. C.) ong (In.) Bilik 
(C. In.) labbikiye (P.). Kota (R. GC.) Bilik (In.) Pongkonyiye (P.). Bilik (In., P. wanting). 
L’ong (R. 8.) at (C. In.) liye (P.). Ong (R. 8S.) e (R. C.) Luratut (C. In.) Vototoi-chunga (P.). 
Kota (R. C,) kol (Ill.) ong (R. 8.) e (R. C.) Tarchal (0. In.) l’otetoi-chuye (P.). Chalter (In.) 
Yongdiye (P.). Ong (BR. 8S.) Laochamlen (Ill.) danga (P.). Wanta-Emi-en (Ill.) ota (R. C.) 
Laocham (In., P. wanting). N’ong (R. S,) okadaknga (P.). 


AwuKAU-J UWwOr. 


Karot‘onmika (IlI.) Mom (E.) Miritla (In. P. wanting), Bilik (In.) l’ankauemai (P.). 
(In. wanting) peakar (C. In.) atlo (C. Ill.) topchike (P.). At (C. In.) laiche- (E.) -Lech- (In.) 
-lim (Ill. phrase) a (R. S., P. wanting). Kotak (R.C.) a (R. 8.) aukokodakchine (P.) atlo 
(1ll.) Karattatak-Emi-in (Ill.), 

Kou. 


Taullokotimen (Ill) Bilikla (In.) patke (P.). Luratutla (In.) Oko-Emit (Ill) at 
(C. In.) kekan (P.). Kaulotat- (In.) -ke- (P., the whole expression being an Integer), 
Lin (Tl.) l’- (R. §.) -acholan- (P. P, phrase) Mintongtakete (Ill.). Mintongtaketelak (Ill.) - 
(R. 8.) -irbilan (P. P. phrase), Kaulotat (In,) Virpin (C. In.) Pirdaukan (P.). (In. wanting) 
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Kirimkaudakan (P.). N’a (R. 8.) n’otamtepuran (P.j}. Atke (Ill.) n’- (R. 8.5 -oteteporan 
(P. P. phrase), Mintongtauk-panroichin (II1.) jangil (In.) (P. wanting). ‘Wa (B. 8.) Poke- 
kaudakan (P.}. 

The above method of syntactical analysis shows that all the languages arrive at a 
complete meaning, ¢. ¢,, construct their sentences, in precisely the same way. In other 
words, they are all the outcome of the same habit of thought. It shows further, that that habit 
of thought is the simplest possible. Complications or extensions of ideas barely arise, and 
then only in the most direct form. JF, g-, Puluga-l’i-toago-choapa (God-his-platform-fire, ,t. €, 
the fire from God’s platform) and Ongot atyaukai monga, ongot oarotichal-enate Rokwa-l artonga- 
baroiza okodalnga-l are (they fish becoming, they carryi -taking-by Rokwa-lartonga-village-in 
fire-lighting-did, ¢. e., they became fish and taking (the #5 to the village of Rokwa-lartonga 
lit a fire). The only signs of old habit or use in the languages are the frequent ellipses, indi- 
cating familiarity with them. The analysis also shows the languages to be purely colloquial, 
and therefore to have never been subjected to the modifications necessary when communication 
by signs, %¢, by writing, is resorted to. In short, the analysis seems to prove that the 
languages are the outcome of minds capable of but a very limited range of thought 
Here, then, is one measure of the ‘‘ Universal Theory” as a working hypothesis. 











Leaving the syntax here and passing on to the accidence according to the Theory, it will 
be best to state for the sake of brevity of exposition, that an analysis of the words composing 
the Andamanese sentences shows that all the languages are agglutinative ; i.¢., the words 
are formed by means of affixes to roots and stems without alteration of the radical forms of 
the affixes. It will also show that, like all other languages, they have not developed solely 
on one principle, and that rudiments of synthesis, or the attachment of affixes to roots 
and stems with alteration of form, are also present. 


Andamanese words are, therefore, as a rule, easily dismembered, and further examination 
will show that all the forms of affixes, ¢. e., prefixes, infixes,and suffixes, are present in them by 
agglutination. The use of the infixes is to modify the root or stem, and so they are what 
have called radical affixes. The use of the prefixes is principally as radical affixes, but also to 
indicate the functions of the words or their relation to other words. They can, therefore, also 
be functional affixes. The use of the suffixes is likewise twofold: as functional affixes, or to 
ndicate the inherent qualities of the words, 1. e., to show which class they belong to. They 
are, therefore, either functional or qualitative affixes. 


" With this preliminary information let us set to work to analyze the words in the 
_Gegend, omitting proper names for the present, and premising that in the following analysis 
R. == Root, S. = Stem, P. F.— Functional prefiz, P. R. = Radical prefix, 1. = inis, Sk. == 
Functional suffix, 8. Q. = Qualitative suffix. ; 

AKA-BEADA, 


(1) Mami (R.) — ka (8. Q.). So also pugas — ka: boi — ka: 


sleep(ing) — was emi — ka. 
(2) Chapa (R.). 

fire 
(3) Tap (R.) — nga (8. Q.). 

steal — ing 


(4) Omo (R.) — re &. Q.). 
bring - — did 
(5) Chapa (R.) — la (8. Q.). 
fire — (hon, suf.) 
(6) A (R,). 
" he 
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(7) ik (R.). 
tak(ing) 
(8) Chapa (R.) — lik (8. F.). 
fire — by 
(8) L'(P. F.) — ot (P. BR.) — pugari (8. or S.) — re €8. Q.}. 
(ref. pref.) — — burn —t 
(10) Jek (R.). 
at-once 
(11) Baraij (R. or 8.) — len. (SF). 
village —in 
(12) Oko (P.R.)—dal (R.) — re (8.Q.). 
— fire (light) — did. 


AKAR-BALE. 





(1) Rita (R. or 8.). 
very-long-ago. 

(2) LU (P.F) —i(&). 
(ref, pref.) — he (ref. subst.) = his 

(3) Toago CR. or S.). 
platform 

(4) Choapa (R.). 

— fire 

(5) L’(P. F.) — omo (R.) — kate (8. Q.). 

(ref. pref.) — bring -— was. 


(6) Ong (R.). 


he 
{7} Ik (R.). 
tak(ing) 
(8) Akat (P, R.) — paura €R. or 8.). 
all (men) 
(9) Pugurn (S.) — + (S. Q.). 
burn —t 
(10) L’ (P.F.) — a (R.) — re (BS. Q.). 
(ref. pref.}— di —d 
(11) Ka (®.). 
and 
(12) Ongot (8.). 
they 
(18) Oto (P. R.) — jurugmu (S.) — ¢ (S. Q.) — ia (S. F), 
sea-wen —t — Was 
(14) At (P. BR.) — yaukat (8.). 
fish. 


(15) Oaro (S.) + tichal (S.) + ena (R.) — te (S. Q.). 
carry + hand +. take — did = carried 
(16) Baroij (R. or 8.) — a (S. F.). 
village — in 
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(17) 


(1) 
(2) 
(8) 
(4) 
(5) 
(8) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) | 


(18) 


(1) 


(8) 
(4) 
(©) 
(6) 


Oko (P. RB.) — dal (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 
fire (ight) — ing. 


PUcHIRWAR, 

L’ (P. F.}) — ong (R.). 
(ref. pref.) — he 
Pat (R.j — ye (S. Q.). So also di— ye : li— ye. 
slep —t 
At (R.). 
fire 
Ab (P. RB.) — lechi (R.) — nga (S. Q.): 

bring — ing 
Kota (R. or 8.). 
then 
Ong (R.). 
he 
E (8). 
then 
L? (P. F.) — oto (P. BR.) — toichn (8.) — nga (S. Q.)- 
(he) with-fire-hit — ting. Cf, Poto-toichu-ye, (he) 
with-fire-hit-did. . 
Kol (R.). 
again 
Da (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 
giv — ing 
Ota (R.). 
then 
N’ (P. F.) — ong (R.). 
(plu. ref. pref.) — he == they 
O (P. BR.) — kadak (R. or S.) — nga (S. Q.). 


fire-mak — ing, 


AUKAUcd TWOL, 
Mom (R.). 
Mr. 
L’ (P. F.) — aukau (P. R.) — ema (R.) —t (3, Q.). 
(he) — slep —t 
Peakar (S.). 
wood 
At (R.) — lo (8. F.). 
fire — with 
Top (R.) — chike (5. Q.). 
steal — was 
Laiche (8.)« 
Deceased 
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(7) A CR.) 
he 





{8) Kotak (8.). 
then 
(9) Auko (P. RB.) — kodak (S.) — chime (S. Q.). 
fire-make — did. 


KOL. 
{1) Pat CR.) — ke (S. Q.). 
sleep — was 
(2) Kaulotat (S,) — ke (8.Q.).* 
(male-name) -— was To use the current grammatical terminology, this is 
a most interesting instance of a verbal termination to a noun, 
(8) At(R.). 
fire 
(4) Kek (R.) — an (S. Q.). 
take — did 
(5) Lin (B,). 
by 
(6) L’ (P. F.) — a (P. RB.) — chol (B.) — an (8. Q.). 
(he) — wen —t 
(7) L’ (BP. F.) — ir (P. B.) — bil (R.) — an (S. Q.). 
(at) out-wen — t 
(8) L’ (P. F.) — iz (P. RB) — pin (RB). 


(he} charcoal-(getting) 
(9) UL (Pp. F.) — ir @. BR.) — dank (R.) — an (8S, Q.). 
(he) break — did 
(10) K’ (P. F. or P. R,.) — irtm (P. R,) — kandak (S.) — an (8. @.}, 
fire-make — did 
(141) N’ (P. F) —a (R.), 


(plu. ref. pref.) — he == they 
(12) N’ (P. F.) — otam (P. R.) — tepur (S.) — an (S. Q.). 


(they) —kindle —d OF, n’ote-tepnr--an, they- 
kindle-d. 
(13) At(R.) — ke (S. F,), 
fire — by 
(14) Pauroich (S.) — in (S. F.), 
village — in 
(15) LD’ (Pe. F.) — oko (P. R.) — kaudak (S,) — an (S32). 
(he —fire-make — did, 


Now the above mode of verbal analysis shows how few of the possible ‘parts of speech’ 
these Tribes require to use in order to express the ideas contained in 2 complete narration, how 
very simple is the menial mechanism employed, how extremely limited the development of the 
ideas when started, It shows that we are, in fact, dealing here with savage languages. 
Here, then, is another measure of the “ Universal Theory’? as a working hypothesis. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


(Founded on the Burkan-i Ma,ésir.) 
BY J. S. KING, M.RB.A.S. 
{Continued from p. 192.) 


CHAPTER IX, 
Tabakah I. 
Account of the Bahmani Bulers of the Dakhan whose capital was Bidar. 


Tar period of their rule, which began on the 5th Shawwél, A. H. 825 (22nd September, 
A. D. 1422) and ended on the 18th Sha‘bin, A. H. 926 (4th August, A. D. 1520) was one 
hundred and one years, two months and eleven days.58 


Reign of Abi-1-Gh4zi Saltan Ahmad Shah, 
son of Ahmad Kh4n, 
son of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.® 


On the date already mentioned Sulfan Ahmad Shah took his seat on the royal throne of 
Kalbarga, assuming the above-mentioned excellent titles. The great men ena saiyida, the 
shekhs, learned men, nobles and grandees plighted their fealty to the Sultén, rubbing the fere- 
head of profound reverence on the dust of humility, and were eager and eloquent in their cun- 
gratulations and praises. The Sultin distinguished them all with ungrudged favours, and they 
obtained honours and rewards. The nobles who had suffered much from the ascendancy of the 
worthless Hiishyér and Bidar gave thanks night and day, and cheerfully submitted to the 
Sultin’s irresistible mandates: the army and all the subjects, from the copiousness of their sove- 
reign’s liberality and justice were happy and free from oppression. 


Sultan Ahmad Shih had seven sons, and on the elder ones he bestowed special tokens of 
affection, The eldest of his sons, who was Zafar Khan, he honoured with the title of Khan 
Khaénan; to another he gave the title of Mahmtd Kh&n, and to another that of Muhammad 
Khan; and Khalf Hasan, the cream of sincerity, fidelity and bravery, received many marks 07. 
favour and Kindness, and was distinguished by the title of Malik-ut-Tijar (king of the mer- 


chants). : 
In the midst of these affairs the bird of the spirit of Saiyid Muhammad Gisi-dardz took 
flight to the realms of bliss. May the Most High God hallow his grave !°° 


Sultan Ahmad Shah, who took great pleasure in the society of shekhs and holy men, and 
had himself attained a high degree of perfection in the external sciences, did not put mach 
faith in the shekhs of the Dakhan; but having heard that there resided in the city of Kirman 
a, most eminent saint named Shah Ni‘mat-a-Llah, celebrated for his miracles and his profound 


knowledge, the Sultan therefore ordered Shekh Khijan — who was one of the disciples of 
Nulkihit — who was the tator of Prince Malmud 


thai saint — in conjunction with Kazi Musa 
o go to the saint and 


Khan — and Malik-ush-Shark Kalankar Khan, with innumerable presents, t 
implore his blessing. They accordingly set out for Kirman, and paid their respects to tbe saint, 
and from the blessing of his holy utterances having obtained their desires, returned, taking 
with them the cap of discipleship and the garment of approval for Suitin Ahmad Shah. When 
the news of their arrival reached the Sultan he ordered a chabiitarak to be erected at Antar,’™ 
which is distant one stage from Kalburga, aud the Sultan went out on a pilgrimage to that 
place, and there received the garment and cap of the incomparable samt. 


58 Yn this period the author includes the reign of Ahmad IL., the nominal successor of Suifen Mahmid: but Es 
tically expired on the death of Mahmud. 


pives no account of his reign, because the dynasty prac 4 
59 This is widely different from Sultan Ahmad’s genealogy as given by Firishtah. 
60 He died — as already stated — on the 16th of Zi-ul-Ka‘dah, A, H. 825 (ist November, 4. BD, 1422}. 


tow Atniir —- between Kalburga and Afzalpur. 
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In the month of Rajab in the second year of his reign (June, 1423, A. D.) the Sultan with 
the princes, nobles and ministers and all his retinue marched from Kalburgé towards the city 
of Bidar, and established the seat of government in that excellent city, where the face of the 
earth from the multitude of flowers and odoriferous herbs, adorned and coloured like the floor 
of the sky, resembled a peacock’s tail; while its buildings in loftiness rivalled the heavens, and in 
elegance equalled the palaces of paradise ; and the splendour of its ramparts and the lustre of 
its walls made the people independent of the rays of the sun. 


Also in this year the Sultan cultivated friendly relations with (Miran) Mubarak Khan 
Fariki, who was the Wdlé of the country of Asir and Burhanpur, and to strengthen its founda- 
tions by a union of the families, asked his daughter in marriage for Prince Zafar Khan. The 
Sultin gave a magnificent entertainment on the occasion of the marriage, the city of Bidar was 
elaborately decorated and pleasure and joy were universal, 


# # % % i *% % 


Sultin Ahmad Sh&h wages war against the rebellious and idolatrous people 
in the neighbourhood of his dominions. 


The Sultan being then resolved to wage war against the infidels, led his army into the 
mountainous country," and the inhabitants being unable to oppose him fled into the interior, 
hiding themselves and their goods in the recesses of the mountains, where the royal troops 
pursued them, slaughtering and plundering as they went. The Sultin destroyed their temples 
and places of worship, erecting masjids in their place, From there the Sultan turned towards 
Marmai®? and put to the sword the inhabitants of that district also, and plundered and 
devastated the country. He then returned to the capital and busied himself in the affairs of 
government. 


After a short time the idea of eradicating idolatry again entered his mind and he ordered 
an army to be assembled. Accordingly such an army presented itself before the door of the 
court that the muster-master was unequal to the task of computing its numbers. With this 
army the Sultin marched from his capital and proceeded against the country of Tilang 
(Telingéna). When the report of his approach reached the infidels of that country, washing 
their hands of life, they crept into their forts and bye-paths. The Sultén penetrated to the 
farthest limits of Tilang (Telingand) and took the fortresses of Mandal® and Warangal which 
are among the principal forts of that country. He devastated the whole country and levelled the 
idol-temples with the ground, plundered the dwelling-places andfreed the face of the earth 
from the impurity of the existence of the troops of devils and accursed infidels. The Rayas 
of Devarkonda and Rajkonda being afraid to meet the attack of the victorious army, sent to the 
Sultan ambassadors understanding the language and tendered their submission, and sending 
numerous and valuable presents to the court, agreed to pay tribute. The Sultan showed them 
mercy and returned to the seat of government, Muhammad4bid Bidar (sic), where hespen 
his time in administering justice and building cities and towns. 


A year afterwards he conceived the idea of taking the fortress of Mahtr which is one of 
the greatest and strongest forts of the kingdom of the Dakhan. Accordingly with a large 
army he marched towards the above-mentioned fortress. The army seized the country sur- 
rounding it, and making the fortress the centre of a circle, slaughtered and pillaged all round, 
and burned the harvest of life of the infidels of that country; and sweeping with the broom 


of plunder the permanent homes of the idols, seized whatever moveable and immoveable effects 
they could lay their hands upon. 


After the siege had continued a long time the Snitin thought it advisable to return to 
the capital, and in the following year, after the troops had rested and the cavalry horses become 
I I i la ee td ik A nde ne ts a ae 


81 Tt is not stated what part of the country this was, 62 Not identified. 
* Not identified. Possibly Ailgandal or Malangir is meant, both N.-W. of Warangal, 
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fat, to make a rapid plundering expedition against the people of that fortress: accordingly he 
marched back to Muhammadabdd Bidar (sie). 


After the lapse of a year the idea of eradicating the heretics again entered the mind of the 
Sultan, and he determined upon a jihdd; so, with a large army he set out on the march for the 
fort of Mahir. The infidels of those parts having shut themselves up in the narrow paits of 
the fortress closed upon themselves the doors of ingress and egress. 


The Sultan ordered his troops from all sides of the fortress to strive their utmost to take 
it by assault. According to his orders the brave troops with bows and arrows, swords and 
spears foughsé bravely, and by the help of God and the good fortune of Ahmad, the troops by 
the strength of their manly arms took the fortress, one so strong that no king had previously 
been able to conquer if; and opening their hands to slaughter and plunder, swept the whole 
fort with the broom of erolntan: 


From that place the Sultan hastened to the fort of Kalam which he took by one gal!!ant 
assault, and put the inhabitants to the sword. So in one expedition the Sultan took two forts 
which no king had ever before been able toconquer. Helevelled with the ground all the idcl- 
temples and infidel buildings of that country, erecting in their places masjids and monasteries 
of the true believers, and after that returned to Bidar with immense booty. 


After these victories the Sultén despatched Khalf Hasan — who had been given the titie 
of Malik-ut-Tijar — with an army of brave and experienced men to the Konkan. Khalf Hasan 
went into the country of Konkan and the sea-coast, and extirpated root and branch the dwell- 
ing-places of the infidels, and in whatever direction he heard of any infidels, he proceeded 
against them, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their existence ; till having taken 
many forts and towns of that country he greatly enhanced his reputation. The Suiltin’s regard 
for him daily increased, and he loaded him with favours; but this excited the jealousy of the 
people of the Dakhan, and they were always at enmity with him; yet, owing to Khalf Hasan’s 
past services and the Snltin’s favour, as proved by the daily increasing gocd foitune, of the 
former, they had no power to injure him, 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultén conceived the idea of exterminating the infidels of 
the country of Vijayanagar; and with this view he assembled an army. When the splendcur 
of the royal, victory-denoting standard threw the rays of conquest round the kingdom of 
Vijayinagar, and cleared up that tract of country from the darkness of error and infidelity, the 
brave soldiers of the conquering army, opening the hand of domination and lordship to 
slanghter and plunder, took many of the forts and towns of that district, and an eno1mous 
amount of booty, prisoners of war, horses and elephanis. After devastating the country ot 
the infidels far and wide the Sultin returned to his capital, Muhammadabad Bidar. 


At this time a petition reached the Sultién from Narsing Raya, governor of the fort of 
Khérla, expressing his obedience and submission, and asking the Sultan to come to his assist- 
ance. 

The Sultan goes to the fort of Khérla. 
Battle between Alp Khan, governor of Malw& and the royal army. 


Alp Khan is defeated. 


When the Sultén became aware of the contents of Narsing Raya’s letter he gave orders 
that an army should be assembled, and that from all parts of his dominions the nobles, minis- 
ters and generals with their followers should proceed to the royal court. The Saltin with 
a large army then set out for Khérlé; but when he had encamped in that neighbourhood he 
was informed that Narsing Raya had broken faith with him, and joining himself to Alp Khan 
who at that time was Wali of the country of Malw4,®4 had asked for his assistance, promising 

6 Alp Khan, who assumed the title of Sultan Htishang Ghiri on his accession, was the second king of rhe 
Ghiri dynasty in Malw4 — vide Firishtah, Briggs, Vol. IV. p. 171 et seq. 
Khérlaé was the capital of Gondwana, 
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him a Jak of rupees (sthkah) if he would eome to his frontiers: and Alp Khan, forgetting the 
rights of Islam and good faith, proceeded to the assistance of those villains. 


When Alp Khan with a large force arrived in the district of Khérla, the Sultin saw that 
the most advisable course to pursue was to return two or three stages into his own dominions, 
and then if Alp Khan, resolving to make war against Musalméns, should also return, then the 
Hives and property of Musalmans would certainly be safe; and if, deceived by the persuasions 
of the devil, he should be audacious enough to invade the Dakhan, he (the Sultan) might return 
aud chastise him, and with the sword put such ideas out of the brain of that foolish one. 


Accordingly having marched away from the neighbourhood of the fortress of Khérli he 
turned towards his own country. When the ministers and generals beeame aware of the 
Sultdn’s (apparent) timidity, being ashamed of turning away from before the enemy they 
boldly represented that the return of the Sultan would assuredly give occasion for presumption 
on the part of the enemy; they therefore recommended the Sultan to wait a little till they 
engaged in battle with Alp Khan to the best of their ability, and perhaps the enemy would be 
defeated. 


In spite of the strong representations of the nobles the Sultan paid no attention to them, 
but marched towards his own dominions, and when the news of his retreat reached Alp Khan 
he deemed it due to fear on the part of the Sultin, and hastened boldly in pursuit of him, so 
that as the royal camp used to march away from each halting-place he used to arrive at it. 


When the Sultin had gone two or three stages into his own country, and ambassadors 
brought the knews that Alp Khan was thus following the camp and was bent upon war with 
the army of Islim, the Sultén assembled the shekhs and learned men and asked them the 
following questions : — ‘ Whenever a Musalmain king in aiding infidels makes war against 
Musalmans, is it deemed lawful according to the shar‘a to fight against him ?” 


The learned men were nnanimous in saying: — “t From all past times repelling the allies 
of infidels has been considered the same as a freligious war, and is incumbent upon all, just 
as much as reinforcing and aiding the true believers,” 


The Sultin having thus obtained a legal decision from the learned men of Islam he turned 
towards the nobles and generals and said : — “‘ My motive in returning was this: Alp Khan is 
a Musalman king, and to us who profess Islam it is not allowable to initiate war, moreover he 
who does so incurs the reproach of God, according to the saying, ‘ The curse of God is on those 
who awaken sleeping discord ;’ we therefore marched towards our own country in order that if 
Alp Khan should enter our territory we should not be the instigator of war with him ; but 
now that he has had the presumption to invade our territory it behoves us to chastise him.” 


The Snultfin then turning to his troops encouraged them to fight bravely, and led them to 
expect increase of rank, The royal army being arrayed with the utmost qniet, unfurled the 
standard of valour, and the various regiments were formed up facing the enemy. The Sultan 
in person having selected from the midst of the army 2,500 cavalry clad in steel armour and 
armed with lances, took post on one flank. When the ranks of the two hostile armies were 
drawn up, the customs of courtesy and mercy being discarded, they fell upon one another with 
sword, battle-axe and arrow, and strife and slanghter blazed up like a fire, only to be extin- 
guished by the swords of the warriors. The battle lasted from morning till evening and the 
heavens were obscured by the dust. At last the Sultin with those 2,500 lancers which he had 
with him fell npon the enemy like a thunder clond. Alp Khan, in spite of all his endeavours, 
was unable to shake them, and finally, turning his back on the battle, took to flight, and leaving 
all his bapeage, court, tents, tent-walls,®> his haram, retinue and whatever is necessary, more or 
less, for kings, fled for his life. The royal troops having seized the whole of the stores, tents, 
pavilions, horses and elephants of Alp Khan and his troops collected them at the court of the 
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& Sard-pardah — a wall of canvas surrounding a cluster of tents. 
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Sultan, who divided the booty among his troops and forbade their pursuing Alp Khan. He 
sent the whole of Alp Khan’s haram in travelling-litters and handahs by the road they had 
come, together with their eunuchs, and ordered 500 cavalry to escort them to the frontier 
and hand them over to Alp Khén’s people, and to protect them from any molestation by the 
soldiery. This action of his is a manifest sign of his generosity and manliness. 


The Sultén having taken possession of Narsinh’s territory as far as the town of M&har 
assigned it on feudal tenure to Prince Mahmiad Khan, who was his middlemost son; and 
until Mahmid Khan was imprisoned for life, this tenure remained unchanged. 


After the Sultan had finished the settlement of Alp Khanis affairs he returned in triumph 
to his capital. 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin sent a messenger with many valuable gifts to the 
presence of his spiritual guide — the synopsis of persons of merit, pattern to his peers, king 
of the teachers of truth, prince of holy men, essence of the descendants of the head of the 
apostles — Shah Nar-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Wali (may God sanctify his beloved grave!), asking 
him to send to this country one of the glorious descendants of that guide to the way of truth, 
and in this matter solicited and urged much. His Highness having no other fruit in the gar- 
den of his life but Shah Khalil-Wllah (to separate himself far from whom was inconvenient) he 
sent to the Dakhan a fresh flower from the rose-garden of sincere friendliness, Mirz& Nitr-Ullah, 
son of Shih Khalil-Ullah Wali, according to the urgent request of the Sultan; and in the year 
843 (A. D. 1439)6§ when Shah Nir-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Wali died, Shah Khalfl-Ullah also 
proceeded to the Dakhan. The Sultan received Mirzi Nir-Ullah with the utmost respect and 
reverence, and exalted him above all the safyids, shekhs and learned men of the Dakhan; and 
when Shah Khalil-Ulah arrived there his son, Nir-Ulah, ‘died. 


Disagreoment between Sultan Ahmad and Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat. 


Tt has already been mentioned that the Sultan had sent Khalf Hasan Malik-nt-Tijar to take 
possession of the Konkan and the forts and hills of that country. When Khalf entered that 
territory, having conquered all the forts, towns, sea-coast and hills, he made an incursion into 
the island of Maha,tm (Bombay), which is within the territory of Gujarat, and conquered that 
country also; upon which the inhabitants of Maha,im complained to Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat. 
The latter being jealous at this, appointed his own son and successor, named Muhammad Shah, 
to put down the rebellion of Khalf. The Sultin on being informed of the approach of the 
Gujarat army despatched Prince Zafar Khan — who was his heir-apparent, and who during the 
Sultin’s reign received the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din (as will be mentioned mentioned in due 
course) — with a large force to the assistance of the brave Khalf Malik-nt-Tijar. 


Prince Zafar Khin with his army in due time encamped on the shore of the creek (khaljz) 
of the island of Maha4,im,and Muhammad Shah with the Gujarat army encamped onthe further 
side of the creek; and for some time the two armies remained facing one another, and all 
day long, prepared for battle, they used to come to the shore and stand facing one another ; 
but neither of them had the boldness to cross the creek. When this had lasted for some time 
the Dakhani nobles, moved by jealousy which is inevitable towards foreigners, represented to 
Prince Zafar Khan : — “‘ We do all the fighting and killing, but Khalf Hasan will get the credit 
of it.’ The prince being still in the flower of youth did not perceive the perfidy and evil 
inspirations of those deceitful Dakhani amirs, who with insidious arguments convinced the 
hapless prince. Ina most shameful and dishonourable manner they left Khalf in the lurch, 
and earned for themselves an evil reputation in the world. 


When the Gujarat army obtained information of this dispute, confident of victory, they 
fell upon Khalf Hasan. The latter, without allies, being unable to oppose a large army, left 
Mah4,im, and the Gujarat army plundered all his baggage and took prisoner Khalf’s brother, 
Husain bin Hasan, and then turned towards Gujarat. 


66 According to Firishtah he died in A. H, 834 (A. D. 1481) — vide Briggs, Vol. ID p. 41. 
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Sultan Ahmad Shah proceeds to take vengeance on the Gujarat army. 


When the news of this affair reached the Sultan, being determined to avenge himself on the 
enemy, he snmmoned his army, and in obedience to his orders, from the districts, forts, citieg 
and feudal lands the nobles and chiefs of the victorious army set out for the capital, Bidar; 
and in a short time so large a force assembled at the door of the court that the east and west 
winds were shut out. The Sultan holding ont to his army hopes of reward, at an auspicions 
time anfurled the royal standard and set out for the frontier of Gujarat. In due time he 
encamped within sight of the fort of Bahal,*’ situate on the frontier between the Dakhan and 
Gajarit, and laid siege to it. .fhe governor of the fort of Baha], who was an infidel, aided by 
the strength of the fortress, and hopeful of the protection of Sultin Ahmad of Gujardt because 
the fort from time immemorial had been in subjection to the rulers of that country — sent 
letter to Sultan Ahmad Gujarati informing him that the Sultan of the Dakhan was on his way 
to Gujarit. In a state of despair he also informed him about the siege of the fortress, and 
assured him that if he (the Sultan of Gujarit) would free him from this difficult affair he would 
annually pay a large sum into the royal treasary. 


In cansequence of this Sultan Ahmad Gujarati, with the intention of assisting the infidels of 
Bahl, set out with an immense army, and in one stage arrived at that fortress. When the 
(Bahmani) Sultan obtained information of the arrival of enemies he raised the siege and went 
out in all haste to meet his adversary. Both forces having reached the banks of the river‘? 
alighted opposite to one another, so that there was only the breadth of the above-mentioned 
river between the two armies. Every day the two forces drawn up in battle array stood oppo- 
site one another; but, however much the troops of both sides endeavoured to cross the river 
and engage in battle, neither side gave any facility for so doing, and being unwilling to shed 
Musalman blood the troops neglected to fight; so that for nearly a year those two armies were 
seated opposite one another, and neither of the two would begin the battle. When the time 
became yery protracted the theologians and learned men from both sides intervened and with 
the limpid water of exhortations and advice extinguished the fire of battle which had been kin- 
dled, and laid the foundations of reconciliation, It was settled that the fort of Bahil, which 
from ancient times had been in Gujarat, should still remain in possession of the agents of that 
Kingdom; and on this side whatever pertained to the servants of the Bahmani court should 
remain so. After some days the bonds of mutual friendship and agreement were arranged 
between the two kings, and their animosity being brought to an end an offensive and defensive 


alliance was arranged, and it was agreed that they should not fail to exalt the standards of 
islim and break down the rites of the heretics, _ 


The two kings having agreed to all these terms of peace sent one another many valuable 
presents ; and for nearly a hundred years the foundations of unmixed friendship remained firm 


between the kings of these two countrié and they continually sent presents to one another, as 
will be related hereafter. | 


After this reconciliation the Sultén returned to his capital and looked after the comfort of 
his subjects and army, and far and near overthrew the customs of heresy and impiety. He 
promoted in office and rank each of the amirs and ministers of state: Muhammad bin ‘Ali 
Bawardi, who was one of the descendants of Sultan Sanjar Saljikt, received the title of Khwajah 
Jahan; and the commander of the left wing of the army®® being promoted to the command of 
the right wing’ the Sultan exalted him with the title of Mala Khin, and on the commander of 
the right wing he conferred the title of Sarang Khan. Shir Malik became Kotwal of Dadbak (?), 
and Shir Khan, son of the Sultdin’s sister, who had been the cause of the assassination of Sultan 
Firiz, met with the same fate as the latter, MirzA Ndr-Ullah — grandson of Shah Ni‘mat- 
Pe ae rer NN NO Oe A 


s* Or Bahol, or Bhol, or Bhiil, Distinctly written Use inthe text, Buta reference to the Gujarat history 


shows a it was Batnol: now called Tambol, a hill fort in Khandesh — vide Bayley’s Gujarat, p. 100 n., and 
Pp. 118-120, 


® Probably the river TAptt, 89 Sar-naubat-i Maisarah, 7 Sar-naubat-i Maimanah. 
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Ullah — obtained the title of Malik-ul-Musha,ikh7! and Kazi Ahmad Kabul became Malik-ul- 
llama” aud Sadr-i Jahin; and Kazi Nigim-ud-Din Shariff — grandson of Saiyid Sharif — 
was exalted to the title of Sharaf-i Jahan; and Saiyid Abd-nl-Mi,min — grandson of Saiyid 
Jal4l Bukhari — became entitled Saiyid Ajal Jalal Khan, 


In the midst of these affairs arrived news of the death of Shah Ni‘mat-Ullah, and the 
Sultan was much distressed thereby, According to the custom of India he instituted a fair to 
be held in his honour at his (the saint’s) tomb. He assembled all the saiyids and theologians 
shekhs and darvishes and waited on them himself: the king with his own blessed hand monted 
water on the hands of the satyide and shekhs ; and exaltinggMalik-ul-Musha,jikh Mirza Nur- 
Ullah above all the nobles and chiefs, stretched ont the hand of two-fold friendship to that 
family ; and the same liberality which Sultan Ahmad Shah showed towards the sons of Shah 
Nar-nd-Din Ni‘tmat-Ullah was also extended to the descendants of the saint; and each member 


of that illustrious dynasty who ascended the throne used to unite in marriage a princess with 
one of the descendants of Ni‘mat-Ullah. 


After these occurrences a dispute once more arose with the Wall of Mandi about the fort of 
Khérla. At last after much disputing and fighting peace was established and the above- 
mentioned fort was restored to the Wali of Mandi, and it was agreed that the country on this 
side of the fort should be in the Sultin’s dominions, This stipulation was confirmed on both 
sides, allowing no deviation from the highway of sincerity andagreement. Afterthat, each of 
the sovereigns marched to his own capital ; but the mutual friendship established between them 
was not of the same quality as that which existed between the Bahmani and Gujarati Sultans 
as will afterwards be related. 


The Sultén proceeds to take several forts and towns. 


When in the latter days of the late king, Firfz Shah, on account of the weakness which 
arose in the affairs of the country owing to the frequent wars, the disobedient and rebellious of 
all parts triumphing in the circumstance, and thinking it a favourable opportunity broke into 
rebellion and had retaken from the agents of government most of the forts and towns of the 
kingdom and its frontiers, When Sultan Ahmad Shah ascended the throne, owing to the disputes 
which arose between him and the Sultans of Gujarat and Malwa, till those affairs were over he 
had not found leisure to retaliate on the rebellious ones in the various parts of the country and 
chastise the infidels, Moreover, while the Sultan was engaged in repelling his enemies the 
infidels, even without fighting, had succeeded in getting possession of various districts of 
Telingind, But now that the mind of the Sultén was entirely at rest from contention with the 
Sultins of Gujarat and Malwa, he turned his attention to the reconquest of those districts which 
had come into possession of the infidels; and haying assembled a countless force he pro- 
ceeded towards the country of Telingana, : 


When the Sultan, spreading the wings of victory and conquest, ibrew the shadow of triumph 
over the regions of Telingdna the people of some of those towns and forts, traversing the road 
of obedience and submission, made peace by agreeing to pay revenue as security for good 
behaviour ; but some who having bound the fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the fore- 
head of rebellion and impudence, took the road of unbelief, were sent to the house of perdition 
by the blows of the death-dealing swords of the troops. By the aid of God and the good for- 
tune of the Sultan strong fortresses were taken, the strongest of which wasthe fort of Ramgir. 
This celebrated fortress, which in strength resembled Alexander's rampart, and all the other 
forts and strong fortresses of that district having been taken by the royal army, the symbols of 
infidelity were overturned. 


The walt of the fort of Warangal, who was the most intelligent of the infidels of that 
country, saw that in whatever direction the victorious army turned they levelled with the eround 
the forts and towns and used to plunder and devastate the country and eradicate the inhabitants, 

i 


73 King of the Shekhs. 72 Prince or king of the Theologians. 
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root aud branch; so, foreseeing and dreading the attack of the royal army, he sent a deputa- 
tion of his chief men to the foot of the throne, and by the interest of the confidential servants 
of the court, represented his readiness to submit to the Sultin’s authority and to pay tribute if 
his offences were pardoned. The Sultin in his mercy pardoned the inhabitants of the fort, and 
after taking security prohibited his troops from plundering it. 


The Sultan was for a long time engaged in reducing Telingana and conquering the districts 
in possession of the infidels. Some who humbly submitted to his rule and agreed to pay 
tribute he confirmed in possession of their districts. Having made Ibrahim Sanjar Khan head 
of the army, he sent him in conffmand of a division to conquer that country and conciliate the 
people; and conferred on him as a jdgir the fort of Bhonagir and several districts. 


After that the Sultan returned to his capital and resigned the affairs of government into 
the hands of Miyan Mahmtid Niz4m-ul-Mulk, who was the wisest man of his age, unequalled 
in learning and one of the descendants of the illustrious shekh, Shekh Farid Shakar-bar ;73 and 
he consigned to Khalf Hasan the port of Dhabol and all the ports on the coast. 


In this year the Sultan in the interior of the fort of Muhammadabad Bidar laid the foun- 
dation of a palace and portico (pishgdh) of extraordinary height and beauty.“4 When he had 
completed the building Shekh Azari — owing to the perfection of whose fame it is unnecessary 
to speak in terms of praise — visited the Sultan’s court and composed two verses in eulogy of 
this palace, and the Sultan was so pleased that he presented him with 700,000 Dakhani éankah, 
which may be equivalent to about 1,000 téman ;75 upon which Shekh Azari said : 


‘¢Your gifts can only be carried on beasts of burden,’’’® 


The Sultan smiled, and added to his previous gift 25,000 more tankah for the expenses of 
his journey and the cost of carrying (the money). The shekh, after suitably thanking the Sultan 
for the abundance of his favours and kindness, agreeably to his ;desire, returned to his native 
country.”? By this generosity and kindness on the part of the Sultin he obliterated the names 
of the kings of the world from the register of the generous, and to the end of the world exalted 
the banner of his good reputation among the sons of man. ‘ 


Maulana Sharf-ud-Din M&zandarani, who was one of the disciples of Shah Ni‘mat-Ullah, 
inscribed in beautiful handwriting two verses on the door of the palace, and the Sultan 
presented to him also 12,000 tankah. 


When the Sultan had reigned for a period of twelve years he resigned the crown and 
throne of sovereignty to the heir-apparent, Prince Zafar Khan, who was the eldest of the 
Sultin’s sons and adorned with the jewel of knowledge and generosity and the ornament of 
mildness and bravery ; and all the nobles, ministers and generals plighted their fealty to him. 





™3 Shakar-bér = raining sweetness, eloquent. 


%* The date of the building of the palace is not given. The description is so extremely hyperbolical in style that 
¥ shall not weary the reader by translating it, 
*5 I have not been able to ascertain either the value or weight of the Dakhan! tankah or Persian ttiman (or 


tunidn) of that period. The fankah was a copper coin, and the weight of 700,000 of them must have been very 
considerable, 


76 eS (lh yl asl Uas est y 


77 Shekh Azart died at Asfardyin, a city of Khuraés4n in A, H. 866 (A. D. 1461) at the age of eighty-two. The 
following chronogram records the date of his death :~— 


eG SHS os ba ee oo, rile; es osydf lay yo 


- 


gente eS (33.93 g8 ost . yr ys Aaa gsm gil ol > 


Alas! for Azart, Shekh of his days, 

The light of his life is shorn of its rays, 

Being Khusran the second in poesy, 

In KuusRau the date of his death you will see. 
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After that the Sultin divided the country of Hindistin among his sons: the district of 
Mahiér with its dependencies he settled on Prince Mahmtid Khan’? and Ra,ichtr and Chil (#)"9 
with their dependencies on Da,iid Khan. 

In the meantime the Sultan fell into a bad state of health, and in spite of the remedies of 


the physicians his illness daily increased till he died on the 25th or 26th of Rajab, A. H. &38 
(24th or 25th February, A. D. 1435). 


Account of some of the Good Qualities of Sultan Ahmad Shah. 


The learned have recorded that he was a king renowned for his many good qualities and 
jastice and piety. His disposition was adorned with the ornawent of clemency and temperance 


and with the jewel of abstinence and devotion. * ae 2k 


In generosity he carried off the palm from all the kings of the world, as has been recorded 


in the following verses by Shekh Azarf, who has been formerly mentioned. 
% * * 4 


An amir named Shir Malik, a celebrated noble of high rank, and who had the manage- 
ment of most of the important affairs of government, having gone to take one of the forts of 
the infidels, took the strong fortress, and with much booty and countless horses and elephants, 
was returning in triumph to the royal court. Saiyid Nasir-ud-Din, who was by birth one of 
the true satyids, an Arab, had been honoured by being presented to the Sultin, and had 
received various honours and presents ; and the Sultan having given him a large sum of money 
for the construction of an aqueduct to carry water into Karbala, had dismissed him. On his 
way the sazyid happened to pass through the camp of Shir Malik, and did not salute the latter 
in the usnal ceremonious manner. Shir Malik from the pride which he possessed, becoming 
like a furious lion, ordered the saiyid to be dragged to the ground from his saddle. The saiyid 
in his indignation and wrath returned to the Sulténs’s court, and made the following represen- 
tation : — *‘ On account of the faith and friendship which, as is well known, the Sultan of the 
World entertains in regard to my family, I have travelled to this country, leaving the sacred 
places and tombs of fathers and ancestors, the society of companions and friends; and regard- 
less of attachment to my mother country, which is beyond the power of imagination. The 
result of the love and reverence for the Prophet Muhammad is only this, that a descendant of 
that holy personage is dragged from his horse to the ground: this disgrace and baseness has 
been inflicted on the satyids.’’ 

The Sultén was much affected by this speech, and showing much kindness and considera- 
tion towards the satyid, strove his utmost by valuable presents to soothe his feelings, and then 
sent him on his intended journey. 


When Shir Malik arrived near the seat of government the nobles and ministers of state 
went out to meet him, and showing bim the greatest honour brought him to the court. When 
the eye of the Sultan fell on him the fire of his wrath was kindled and blazed up. He ordered 
the elephant called “‘ Kassab” (the butcher) to be brought. The lookers on were amazed at 
this, and from fear of the king’s anger trembling seized their limbs, and they said to them- 
selves : — ‘‘ Notwithstanding such valuable services and such gallantry on the part of Shir 
Malik, to kill him and throw him under the feet of an elephant is far from the Sultén’s usual 
kindness and gratitude.” But no one had the courage to say anything till the elephant-keeper 
brought the appointed elephant, when the Sultan, without giving Shir Malik an opportunity of 
saying a word, ordered him to be thrown under the elephant’s feet. The Sultin then said : — 
‘‘Thus only can insult to descendants of the Prophet be suitably requited ; and the protection 
of Islam is Incumbent upon all,”’ 

The Sultin’s age was between 60 and 70, and he reigned for a period of 12 years, 9 months 
and 24 days,®® but God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters. 

78 Or Muhammad Khan (?) — vide p. 148 n, 72 Not identified. 
8° This period added to the date of his accession (11th Shawwal, 825) would make his reign terminate on the 
Sth Sha‘ban, 838 (6th March, 1434). According to Firishtah he reigned 12 years and 2 months, 
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Note to Chapter IX. 


[The following brief account of the reign of Sultan Ahmad is taken from the Tazkargt-y)- 
Muli] 


Reign of Sultan Ahmad Wali Shah Bahmanti in the city of Muhammadabad, 
which is now known as the city of Bidar. 


After the murder of Sultin Firiz, Sultan Ahmad ascended the throne, 


One day when he went out hunting in the neighbourhood of Muhammadabad a dog seized 
a hare by the tail, The hare t@rned round and fighting with the dog, overcame him, Sultan 
Ahmad on seeing this said : — ‘‘ The climate of.this country seems to be conducive to bravery, 
seeing that a bare beatsa dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the men 
who shall be born here and grow and thrive in the climate of this region will certainly be braver 
and more manly.’’8! Besides, in the city of Ahsanibad the Sultin had hemorrhage, and it was 
not a fortunate place for his capital. For this reason, in a propitious hour, he laid the 
foundation stone of the city of Muhammadabad, and in a short time he approved of its comple- 
tion; and he passed the period of his life in that city in pleasure and the gratification of his 
desires, 


During his reign Makhdtim Khwajah Jahan came from Khurasin for the purpose of 
trading ; and showing great ability in political affairs he served four Bahmant kings, always 
faithfolly and with good will, till in the latter end of the reign of Muhammad Shih, son of 
Humayun, he suffered martyrdom, and left behind him a good reputation in the world.82 


Sultan Ahmad ascended the throne in A. H. 8380 (A. D. 1426), and in the same year found- 
ed the city of Muhammadabad, and for twelve years, nine months and twenty-four days lived 
in peace and happiness and with a good reputation. He died in A, H. 842 (A. D. 1438), but 
God only knows ! 


Khwaéjah Jahén comes to the Dakhan, enters the service of the kings 
and attains high distinction. 


It is related that Makhdim Khyajah Jahan was a wise, good and experienced man who 
chanced to arrive in the port of Dhabol, now known as Maimitin Mustafa,abad; and the 
various kinds of people he saw thereseemed to him wonderful and strange. One day inthe ddzér 
he was sitting in the shop of a merchant, when the governor of the said port, with the utmost 
pomp and grandeur passed through the ézdr seated on a throne (singhdsan) and playing with 
a buldul which he had on his hand. The Khwéjah was astonished at this circumstance, and 
said to himself: — ‘It is evident that the people of this conntry are simple-minded and 
playful : one might pass one’s life very pleasantly among such people and find mnch enjoyment 
in their society, and attain high dignity. He then wished to proceed to the seat of government 
at Bidar, but Sultan Ahmad had given orders that any foreigners or foreign merchants, from 
wherever they might come, should transact their business at the port of their arrival and 
were not to be permitted to proceed to the court. Khwaijah Jahin therefore waited on the 
governor of the port with valuable presents, and begged permission to proceed to the seat of 
government, The governor explained the abovementioned excuses for refusing his request. 
The Khwajah said: —“I have travelled in many countries, such as Rim, Syria, Egypt, 
Khorasan, Turkistén, ete. I have travelled through all these countries, and collected in them 
rarities of various kinds fit for kings, and it would be a pity if the king should not see them.” 
He added: —‘*I have written on the subject to the king and the ministers of state, and am 
sending them various presents: do you also write a few words to the ministers of state, and 
perhaps my business may thns be brought to a successful issue.” The governor of the port 


® Compare Burhdn-i Ma,asir, Fol. 170 a, 1. O. MS,, where the same story is told of Ahmad Nizém Shah, the 
founder of the Nizam Shahi dynasty and the city of Ahmadnagar, 


%2 In the Burhdn-¢ Ma,&sir the first mention of Khwyajah Jahn is in the reign of Huméyin, 
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wrote 2 letter to the king through the ministers of state. The petition of the Khwajah reached 
the ministers, and when they became acquainted with its contents they joined in presenting it 
to Sultan Ahmad; but he was not at all willing to let the Khwajah come, and said :— “These 
intelligent foreigners are ingenious, and would soon deceive people: if this man came here he 
would in a short time attain authority and power, which would be displeasing to all of you.” 
The ministers replied:—-‘‘ What harm can one man, a merchant, do? We shall see what 
manner of man he is, and whether he is fit for service: if he be not deserving, it will only be 
for a short time, his business will soon be concluded, and we ean dismiss him.” As the 
ministers were pressing in this matter the Sultan gave his consent, and after some days the 
Khwajah arrived with his goods in the city of Bidar, and visiting each of the ministers, 
explained the object of his coming. By their advice he presented as offerings to the king some 
Arabian horses, rare silken cloths, some Turki and Habshi slaves, several kinds of pearls and 
other valuable jewels and some beautifully written and highly ornamented copies of the Kurdn. 
When he reached the court he took one of those Kurdns on his head, and placing the remainder 
on the heads of his slaves, entered the presence. When the king was informed that what they 
carried on their heads were Kurdns he involuntarily arose from his throne, and taking the 
Kurén which the Khyajah had on his head, put it on a corner of his throne, and turning 
towards the ministers of state said: — ‘The Khwajah even in the court has given orders to 
me, since in order to do honour to the word of God he has bronght me off my throne: it 
remains to be seen what he will do after this.” The king after inspecting the presents sent 
them into his palace, and then questioned the Khwijah about the affairs of other kings; and 
the Khwajah gave his answers in a pleasing narrative, and related various particulars about the 
manners and customs of other kingdoms. The king was astonished at what he related and 
pressed him to tell him more particulars. He was much pleased with the Khwiijah’s society and 
commanded him to visit him every day. He honoured the Khwiajah with several valuable 
presents and appointed a lofty and spacious dwelling for his residence. Like the other servants 
of the court the Khwajah used to present himself at court daily, each time bringing some 
present with him, on which account the king’s favour and affection towards him daily increased, 
till he went so far as to consult the Khywajah in matters pertaining to the government and 
finance; and the successful results of whatever he used to do by the advice and approval of the 
Khwajah strengthened the king’s reliance upon him and caused the dignity and rank of the 
Khwiijah to be much increased. But in the meantime Sultan Ahmad died. 


(To be continued.) 





ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICH BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and addtitons, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, C.I.H., Ph.D, GS. 
(Continued from p. 179.) 
7 7. The Relative Pronoun. 
[245. This isnearly, but not quite, the same as the Demonstrative Pronoun a yi —] 


Masculine. Feminine. Nenter. 
Singniar. 
’ te ; 
Nom, Acc... wos UNE Yus Aud YOSE a yth 
/ / f : 
Instr. sae oe «= Ya Se yami el yam 
aoe CR nee aa 2 
Py f ~/ 
Dat, Abl., Loc. ... cyte yasits OF cys yas el yaih 


of 7 / ao f 
Gen. ee .. Ohms yasond or SO wt yami-sond Shes yamyuls 
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Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Plural, 
/ ty 
Nom., ACC. oo 2 yom doz yuma pl yim 
Pad - -” 
/ 
Instr. er see sed yimau 
/ 
Dat., Abl., Loc. sae yo? YImMan 
: - / 
Gen. as: 568 O22 yihond or 2 Gyet yiman-hond 
” a 


Before this pronoun there is often inserted the word 8) 22 ; e. g.— 
vd / / - » 
dal nga St cyt ,) tee eS lous chhu xi yas ak dést dst, who is there, to whom 
there will be a friend (7%. e., will have a friend P) 
2» - 


/ 2» f » 
fz 3) dw tee ows hus chhu su xi yam tse yt ikhtiydr dyutuy, who 
is he that both given thee this authority. 


Examples of the use of Relative with Demonstrative Pronouns :— 


a 
down eee oon ard YUs a Sty who — he. 
ra a 
urd i See su — yus, he — who. 
ya # 
us? o8 wre yus — guy, the very one — who. 
» fd 
sn bee coe Sms yosg — soy, the very woman — who. 
a3 wae ean ay yt = ta, which Fe that. 


fe eos tim — yim, they — who. 


7? 
dps re . SH time — yima, they (fem.) — who. 
f f 
Ges sai -. Sy yima — yima, these (fem.) — who. 
Ss Is 55 ¢ * : ed « a . he 
o also we > ft YU — Tuman; Wi, @ tim—ytinan; we , este? = tumanay — yrman ; 
- - a -” a 


to ; 
a “ * 
Sot, UY cet tas nish — yosa, ete, 
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8. The Interrogative Pronoun, 


we 
246, cor kus, who? 





Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Singular. 
: > 4 i 
Nom., Acc. ... om kus ke hose &iS frya,! 845 kydh 
f f f 
Instr. ... ee ami G45 kami eS kant 
- - 
/ , a 
Dat., Abl., Loc... Gres kamis or ors kas @S kath 
of 7 &f : » # 
Gen. os vu. GUS, dws aS Lami-sond or kasond. ElaeS kamyuk. 
Plural. 
/ ff f 
Nom. Acc. .. pp’ kam b6S kame es kam 
— 
ff 
Insity- << ae 3eS kama. 
Dat. 1 
| ff 
Abl. >... eee wes kaman. 
Loc. ] 
2 o¢t 
Gen. ... aaa O32 pS Laman-hond 


/ v * 
1 435 kya is used adjectivally for all genders im reference to all inanimate things; ¢- g., 
/ of ee 2 : i ¥ 
wise ¢3S kya jawdb (m.), what answer F pls eas kya kom (fem.), what deed ? esl 248 kya 
rot “we 
gawdhi, what testimony ? ¢s% a5 kya badi, what evil? 453 ue kus aka, means, ‘who? £. g. 
x // s * 
$5 See 45S cyS kus aka chhu x (Matth. vii. 9; xii. 11), who is it, that P 
9. Indefinite Pronouns. 
‘ pe 99 5 A ° 
(247. ei ah, 85 bah or keh, #95 dik or sle=' Ldnishdh, anyone, someone; with 
(2) na), no one; is, in the singular, always declined as a feminine, even when referring to a 


masculine noun. Thus:— 


oe A . dn ee — a ? 
Singular, Instx., Dat., dai 6 onsi, or S45 kainsi: Gen., bmilf 8 si-hond. 
Plural, Nom. (m. f. n.) #5 kéA, ews kénis; Instr. oe kénteau. 


Dat. wt kéntsan. Throughout the » of the base is pronounced as in the French 
word don. ) 


gles héntshdh or #5 héh, means ‘anything’ It remains unchanged throughout 


its declension. | 
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Examples :-— 
J ; 
re #5 kéh shur, any child. 
53 LY aif teh lokott shur', any little children. 
Pal = ad ; . 
2 aif Leh luk, or w) #S keh zant, some people. 
f 
45S aS kam ich, some few, only a few. 
#iS 33 yi keh, whatever, all, 
tl os : 
di dif iS hah athe na, nothing. 
f — 
ux Sl dud & kénsi akis, to anyone. 
/ _—_ 
uw gitn tad f konsi mahnivis, to any man. 


f 
5 &) ng keh zi (Luke, xi. 6), nothing which. 


[e as ar any one, someone, is declined oe as kus, with eG tim added. Instra- 
l/s 
mental sg. ¢ Bas kamt tdm, by any one; gary as las kami tém dushmanan, by any enemy. 


r art /, e wl 
os? Xs fuldéni, a certain one; ue” gids fuldni shakhs, a certain person. |} 


10. Generalizing Pronouns, 
2 ff 2 fff f f 
248, cyt cys yus yus, 25! 2 yus ake, XS! 4S ah ake, whoever. The Dative isur? yt 
sof 
yas yas, ue! cre yas akis, to whomever. 


@S 42 42 kth; Dat., $l gxtaS “3 yt kéntsih, whatever, all which. 


ad eae séruy kéh, all whatever, 4. ¢., all: 2 a Gs oe sdruy keh yt, all that. 


1z, Other Pronouns, 


seeof f / ‘ 4 » Ff 
249. 451 & 5) prat aka, 86) S53 prat akdh, 2 4S hah prat, every one: as w 5s prat keli, 


2 
-) / f+ ft 2 / 
every tree, os “3 prat kon, several; Sa 25 w 5s prat koni satata, for many reasons 
© » / rd 4 2 / . 
os pato oud % oS = “3 prat kont tarkdri-hond dahyum hissa (Luke, xi. 42), tithe of all 


fof ns / 
manner of herbs. ers! “52 prat akis, to every one; ope) dud Uy “x3 prat konsi akis, to 
every one. mT 


f f 
Slay— 1 ak — beyak, the one — the other, 
* J /. 
a4) beyi, the others; #F 42) 43 na beyt hah, no other. 


Y a Wye 
os \S hotthan, by how many? Dat. ws \S hotthen (Luke, xv. 17), to how many. 


# 


us ‘a 
JF~ kaintsau, by several ; was katntsan, to several; ai aay tags kaintsa dohe pate, 
after many days. 
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12. Certain Correlatives.4 


Demonstrative and Relative. Demonstrative. Interrogative. 
md ‘ like this, -*, a 
250. (1) Masc. sg. #8 yuth,) #43 iyudh, like that @os kyuth, like what ? 
like which, 
pl. yiths @) tiths aS kithi 
Fem. sg. is ytish ittsh rod kitsh 
/ : fo / . 
pl. sey yitsha &g=” titsha agst kitshe 
» _ {this much, 2 2 
(2) Mase. sg. “st yui, w 93 tyilt, that much “93% kyit, how much f 
how much 2 
pl. Sk yitt wis ue waa Kizt 
Fem.sg. ¢& yilts e tyitts es kitts 
f fia f 
pl. &E% ydise és? tyiise dx hited 


oo .” md - 
$3 Je 2 tee ups kus chhu yuth mél #, who is such a father, that he (Luke, ic 11). 
(3) Demonstrative ’ / 
ase pret yedhan hyuh, like this, like which. 
Relative = 
- on 
Demonstrative  % wi tethan hywh, like that. 


4 / 
Interrogative daa gyiS hothan hyuh, like what ? 


251, Correlative Pronouns and Adverbs. 































D ave. D eatve: Interrogative. Relative. Correlative. 
Pronoun — ove we-| t, this | fet, that «| Bus, who? ...| yus, WHO = «| 8% he 
Time et (.| WOR, DOW ows wanes kar or kelt, | yeli, when .«. teli, then. 
when ? 
Place wee w.| yiet, here huti or ati, | kati, where ? | yati, where...| tai+, there. 
there. | : 
yor, here hér or 67; kar, where ? | yor, where ...| 7dr, there. 
there. | . 
yut, here hut or ot, there} ot, where? | yot, where ...| fot, there. 
yiti, yore, hutt, att, hore, katt, kore, | yait, yora, | tabi, tora, 
hence. dra, thence. | Whence 2 | whence. | thence. 
Manner «+ | yetha, thus .,.| hudhe, in that) kyatha, how? | yitha, how | tthq, 60. 
; manner. | | 
yuth, of this | huth, of that | kyuch, of what yuth, of what | tyuth, of that 
kind. kind. kind ? | kind, | kind. 







twat, so much 





kyut, how | yt, how much | 


oa Yue, this much te: 
much ? 


Quantity  .+- 


(To be continued.) 


fAs the author did not live to 


will be given later, under the head of adverbs. 
the usual table of Correlatire 


$3 The adverbial Correlatives 
the translator inserts at the end of this chapter 


write the portion relating to adverbs, 
adrerbs. 1 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STORY ABOUT LAL BEG AND THE 
LALBEGI SECTS. 

Lat Bee was the son of Shekh Sarn4, a resi- 
dent of Mult4n, who left that place in the train of 
his spiritual master [ ? Shah Kumés] for Sadhaura, 
in the AmbAlA District where he devoted himself 
to the worship of Pirin Pir [’Abdw'l-Qadir 
Jilani, 1078-1166 4. D.]. Shekh Sarnd had no 
child, and some one referred him to Balnik, then 
residing at Ghazni. Whereon the Shekh set out 
for Ghazni, taking his wife with him. Ashe ap- 
proached the place he came across a girl, named 
Pundri, feeding swine, and enquired of her as to 
the whereabouts of Balnik, whereon she said that 
she was his daughter. On this the Shekh offered 
to watch her swine if she would take his wife to 
her father, to which sheagreed. When she return- 
ed she saw that two young pigs had been born 
during her absence, and asked Shekh Sarna to 
carry them home for her, which he did. Mean- 
while his wife had so won over Balnik by her 
devotion that he asked her what she wanted and 
she said “a son.” So Balntk promised her a son, 

whom she was to call Lal Beg. After nine months 
she gave birth to a son, and dutifully called him 
Lal Beg. 

When Lal Beg was twelve years old his mother 
dedicated him to BAlnik, and sent him to the 
prophet on an elephant. He served Balnik with 
heart and soul, and the prophet was so pleased 
with him that he made him chief of all his dis- 
ciples. Lal Beg then proceeded to Kabul and 

Kashmir, accompanied by Balntk and all the sect. 
On arrival at Kabul and Kashmir (!) Lal Beg 

- told his followers to goand beg in’the cities, but 
the people would not have it. So they complain- 
ed to Lal Beg, who told them, after consulting 
Balnik, to fight the people, and with the help of all 
the saints and the gods, Lal Beg gained the victory, 
and took possession of Kabul and Kashmir. 

After establishing his authority Lal Leg placed. 
one of his followers, named Sultani, a native of 
the place, on the throne, and then went to Thane- 
Sar, where Balntk died, Lal Beg subsequently 
went with all the followers to Dehli, and founded 

the Lalbegi religion, dividing his followers into 
five sects, viz., Lalbegt, Shekhri Damn, Hili, and 
Rawat. 


R. C. Tempuez in P. N. ang Q. 1883, 





NOTES ON MARATHA MARRIAGES, 
THE father, or in his absence any near male 
relation of the bride, gives her away. A shawl 


1 {For the Proper names Sélag, 
Namesof Panjadis, p. 71, — Ep,] 


coe 
RCO A 


or a cloth screen being thrown over them, the 
bride and bridegroom are placed face to face, and 
told to throw garlands of flowers round each 
other’s necks, and the sereenis then withdrawn. 
The other ceremonies are the usual ones, but a 
thread is wound roundand round the pair in token 
of the indissolubility of the marriage tie, The 
bridegroom remains on at the bride’s house till 
the completion of the zdl ceremony. In the in. 
terval the mother and other near female relatives 
of the bridegroom receive them in state, on which 
oceasion valuable and costly presents are made 
her, while her relatives present sdrés, etc., in 
return, Another public state meeting between 
the ladies of the two families also takes place at 
which presents are interchanged either before or 
after this ceremony. At the zdl ceremony a 
basket filled with rice, polids (sweet-eakes), laddés 
(sweetmeats), lamps made of uncooked wheaten 
flour with oil and wicks, combs, tooth-picks, 
looking-glasses, etc., but seven of each article is 
placed on the head of the bridegroom’s mother 
(or of the lady acting for her) while the married 
couple, if children, sit on her knees. After this 
the brideand bridegroom go to his house with the 
usual procession, and wind up the ceremony 
with the worship of Lakshmi. The families then 
interchange grand dinners, and the ceremonies 
end with visits to the shrine of the tutelary gods. 
Thus, the G&ekwars of Baroda visit Khandobé, 
the family god, and Bichr&jt (a goddess). | 

The late B. V. SHasrri in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


SALAGRAM, 

THE Salagrém -has been described as a fossil 
fish imbedded in a ball of petrified mud, of which 
the surface has been cracked or worn away in 
different places, thus disclosing a number of 
small cavities in the inside caused by the shrink. 
ing of the organic remains. The namé has been 
suggested by this peculiarity of appearance, and 
means simply “full of holes,” or “cellular,” from 
sdla, the Sanskrit prototype of the English “hall” 
and its cognate “cell,” and grdma, the familiar 
Indian name for a “village,” here used in the 
sense of “a multitude:’ as in composition jit 
ordinarily is. Among Hindis of the present day 
Sdlagram is one of the most popular proper names, 
and is often spelt by the unscientific Salig Ram, 
apparently under a mistaken impression that the 
mutilated last syllable has something to do with 
the god socalled. Compare the somewhat similar 
confusion between San Greal and Sang Real? 


(The late) F. 8. Growszin P. N. and Q. 1883. 





Stlag Ram, Sélig Ram, Sal Grim, all deriyed from the Sdlagrama, see Proper 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 


OF SAVAGE LANGUAGES. 
BY BR. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 208.) 


I NOW propose to go into the proper names, and to see what their analysis tells us. 


@) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


@) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


AKA-BEapA Proper NAMES. 


Taul (R.)—V(P.F.=1)— oko (P.R.) —tima(R.) (®. R. + R= 8 
Taul-tree — (its) — corner 

len (P. F.). 

in. So the whole expresston signifies ‘in the village at the corner among 


the Taul trees.’ 


Puluga (S.) — la (8. Q.). 

God (hon. suf.). The Deity, t.¢. a supernatural anthropomorphic being. 
The word may mean ‘the Rain-bringer.’ WN. B. — ‘Rain’ ofien=‘ Storm ’ in the 
Andamanese tropics. 

Luratut (S.) — la (8. Q.). 

Luratut. This is the name of a well-known bird, but in the context 
clearly signifies some man named after the bird. Here, however, we have an 
indication of legendary growth. For the Andamanese nowadays naturally mix 
up those of their ancestors who had ‘bird’ and‘ animal’ names with the birds and 
animals after whom they were named. 


I (P. R.) — Tarcheker (8.). 

Kingfisher. A ‘bird’ name, see (8). 
Wota (R.) — Emi (8.). 
rise-up — hut. ‘The village of the huts from which the Tribes rose (like 
a, flight of birds),’ 4. ¢., the traditional cradle of the race. 
Chaoga (S.) — taba (B.) — nga (. Q.). : 
spirit . — greatest-be — ing. Chaoga denotes properly the appearance 
a dead person.is supposed fo assume, and the whole term signifies ‘the dead who © 
were greatest,’ 7. e., ‘greater than ourselves,’ the (revered) ancestors. 
Tomol (S.) — ola (8. Q.). 
Tomo(la)’s-sons — (hon, snf.). The Tomolola are the earliest traditional chiefs, 7.e., 
the very earliest personages beyond ‘ the ancestors.’ 


Axar-BaLe Proper Names, 


Dim (P. R.) — Daura (R.) — le (S. Q.). 
(male-name) — (hon. suf). 
Keri (R.) — lV (P. F.=1.) — ong (P. R.) — tauwer (S.) (P.R, + S.= 8.) — 
Keri-tree — (its) — sand 
te (S. F.), 
by i. e., ‘by the village on the sand among the Keri-trees.’ 
Puluga (8.). 
God, 


Bolub (8.). 
‘fish’? name. See the ‘bird’ names above. 


Tarkaur (S8.). 
‘fish’ name. See (4). 
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a 


(6) 


(7) 


() 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


@) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


G) 
() 
(3) 


Bilichau (8.). 

Flying-fish, A ‘fish’ name. See (4). 

Rokwa (S.) — I (P. F. =I.) — ar (P. R. (— to (R.) (P. RB. + R.==8.) — nga (8. Q,) 
stone — (its) — row-be — ing 

é. e., ‘the village by the row of stones.’ 


PucHikwaRk Proper Names. 


Tanl (R.)—- VCP P= .)— oko (P. RB.) — tim (R.) (P.R. + R. = 8) 
Taul-tree — (its) — corner 

— an (S, Q.). 

— in, See identical Aka-Btada term. 

Bilik (8.). 

God. 


Luratnt (8.). 
‘bird’ name. See Aka-Beada term. 


Tarchal (8.). 
‘fish’ name. See (3). 


Chalter (S.). 

Kingfisher, A ‘bird’ name. See (8). 

Lao (R.) — cham (R.) (BR. + B.S.) — len (S, F.). 

‘the ancestors’ — to. See chaoga-tabanga, the Aka- 

Beada term. 

Wauta (S.) — Emi (8.) — en (8. F.). 

Wauta — Emi — in. See the Aka-Beada name Wota-Emi. 
Avxau-Juwor Proper Names. 

Kuro (S.)— tv (P. F.=1) — on (P.R.) — mika (R.) (P. BR + R= 8.) 

Kuro-tree — (its) si very-big 

i, @,, ‘the village among the great Kuro-trees,’ 

Mirit (S.) — la (8. Q.). 

Pigeon —(hon,suf)., A ‘bird’ name. 

Bilik (S.). 

God. 

Lech (R.) — lin (S. F.). 


male-name — to. 


Karat (S.) | —t (P. F. = 1) — atak (P. RB.) — emi (R.) (P. RB. + BR. =8,) 
Karat-creeper — (its) — hut 

Tr im (S. La 

—in i.e, ‘in the village where the huts are among the Karat-creepers.’ 


Kort Proper Namss. 


Taul (R.) — P (P. F.=1,) — oko (P. R.) — tim (R.) (P. B. + BR. = 8.) — en (8. Q) 
For this name see Aka~Beada, 

Bilik (8.) — la (8. Q.). 

God — (hon. suf,), 


Luraiut (8.) — la (8S. Q.), For this name see Aka-Beada. 
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(4) Oko (R.) — Emi (R.) — t (S. F.). 
Oko = Emi fo at This is the same place as the Wota-Emi and 
Wauta-Emi already given, but it appears here in a presumab.y simpler iorm, signifying 
‘ the (original) huts.’ 

(5) Kaulotat (S.) — ke (S. Q.). 
Kaulotat-tree — was. Thisis aninstance of a‘tree’ name. See Aka-Beuda (3). 
The peculiar ‘verbal’ termination to the word in the text is commented on elsewhere. 

(6) Min (R.) — tong (R.) — ta (R.) [or tauk (S.)] (R. + R. +R. [or BR. or 8.]=5.) 
Min-tree — leal — bone 
— kete (S. F.) — lak (S. F.). ° 
— by — to IL. é» ‘at the village of the rib-leaied Min-trees.’ 

(7) Jangil (S.). 


‘the ancestors.’ 





Now these proper names bear out in every respect the conclusions to be drawn from the 
former analysis, because they are clearly either mere roots or stems, OF compounds of roots and stems 
thrown together by means of infixed affixes, the infixes themselves being in their nature plain 
functional prefixes of what is usually called a ‘ pronominal character.” The sense of the words is 
also usually immediately apparent, showing the difficulty the speakers have im getting out of the 
region of concrete into that of abstract ideas — indicating, that is, the ‘savage > condition of 
their minds. 


But the ‘savage’ nature of the languages comes out even more clearly if we apply the theory in 
another way, 7. é., if we exclude the proper names and pick out the roots or stems of all sorts to be 
found in the five versions of the “‘ Fire Legend.” This will show that, leaving out persons and 
places, the five tribes tell five versions of an abstract story by an effort of memory with the aid 
between them of only seven separate indicators (nouns), seventeen separate predicators (verbs), and 
eight separate radicals, indicating the other parts of speech. Only once is an explicator (adj.) used. 
in all the versions ; only thrice an illustrator (ady.), and then only once in any instance in the same 
Janguage. No introductory words to sentences are used at all; only one conjunction between words 
and. only two between sentences, referring in each case to what has been already said. There are no 
forward references, and there is only one referent substitute (pronoun, in this case of the 3rd person). 
In telling the Legend, we therefore see that, to employ the old familiar phraseology, the Aka-Beada 
use two nouns, eight verbs, one ref. conj., and one pronoun. The Akar-Bale use five nouns, nine 
verbs, one adv., one conj., one pron. in two forms. The Puchikwar use one noun (fire’, six verbs. 
one adv., one ref, con]. in two forms, one pron. The Aukan-Juwoi use two nouns, three verbs, one 
adj, one pron. The Kol use three nouns, seven verbs, one adv., one pron. Poverty of thought and 
idea could hardly go lower than this. We are really brought face to face with the speech of 


undeveloped savages. 
The evidence is as follows :— 
TaBLES OF Roors AND SrTrEMs. 


Indicators (Nouns). 


English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Ankau-Juwel. Kei. 
village baralj barot} a ves paureich 
piatiorm sii toago — oes ei 
all-men paura it aaa “se es 
fire chapa * choapa at at at 
fish iat yaukat oes ses vee 
wood oe vo me peakar i 


charcoal eos oie — wee pa 
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Predicators (Verbs). 


seize en} ena di, li nee oon 
take ik ik os eos kek 
light-a-fire dal dal kadak Kodak Kaudak 
do eas a eee ee? ores 
sleep mami see pat ema pat 
steal tap oe as top er 
bring omo omto lechi a » 
burn pugat, ; 
ean } puguru aoe sine et 
wake boi see konyi “e a 
go-into-sea so jurugmu sae eos eee 
become eek mo een evo oe 
Carry nee tichal eee toe eee 
give ‘Sia eee da ope age 
go — beh 8 ea chol 
extinguish ee oes ee eas bil 
break-up oan sas oan Sees dauk 
kindle ae seis oa ua tepur 
Haplicators (Adjectives). 
deceased or a sia laiche ae 
Illustrators (Adverbs), 
long-ago eo rita ape aor ou @ 
again 2°09 een kol eae eae 
past (by) ae wes bea 7 hin 
Connectors (Conjunctions), 
and 80 ka aoa ege ees 
Introducers (Conjunctions). 
Nil. 
Referenis. 
(a) Conjunciors (Conjunctions), 
at-once jek a au sé nae 
then dee soe ota, kota, 
e sob ©o 
(6) Substitutes (Pronouns), 
he a i, ong ong a oes 
(they) uae ongot n’ong re n'a 


Incidentally the above tables indicate the extent to which the languages belong, in the first place 
to a family, and in the next to a group, which may be further indicated by examination of the affixes 
But, as the examples available are so few, nothing beyond indication can be here expected. The 
proof can be seen by an examination of Mr. Portman’s Comparative Vocabulary and his most patient 
analysis of the words therein. 

Tanues or AFFIXES, 


Prefixes, functional, 


English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale, Puchikwar. Aukanu-Juwoi, Kol, 
his, its )- [Ps P- \’-, t’- )~ 

(7) his ai tes k’. ae k’- 
theirs oss “as n’- ve n’. 
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Prefizes, radieal. 





a 

: at- 7 
. oto oto- ao otam-, ote- 
(7) ace atak- sen atak- he 
(2) eee at~ ese new aur 

5 rece ~ 2 
) eke oko- oke- aukau-, oko- 

auko- 

ay 
{ ; eae ote ab- oan 

: @Oaa 
$ ) gee aqe g~« mee 4i~ 
©) ; eee ail ase ace ir-, irim- 
( « ) i- i= ase e 
{7) aoe onug- cau CGi~ oe o 

Sufices, funetional, 
by -| ik ~te ~ke eae * ak 
in -len -2 ~In, -an, -in 22 
~en 
Witil een aoe oe -l9 awe 
to 256 eee -len -lin -kete 
at 284 ooe aa ene -t 
Suffines, qualztative. 

was -ka -kate, ia ns hike -ke 
-ing nga “nga “Dg ae nee 
did -re -t, -te -ye, -an ~i ~an, -chine 
(honorific) -la, -ola -le ses -la ~la 


The reader will by this time have perceived that the development ofthe fundamental 


meanings of the roots and stems of Andamanese words is effected by means of radical 
prefixes; a consideration that brings us in contact with the most difficult and most interest- 


ing feature of the Andamanese languages. 


To the Andamanese mind roots present themselves as being divided off roughly into classes 
as under, to use Mr, Portman’s classification, which is, of course, an impossible one, according to the 
general system of grammar he purports to follow. But, as his classification is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of illustrating my points, [ shall not now disturb it. 


Mr. Portman’s classification is stated by him thus: — 
The Andamanese roots appear to be divided into five groups, which are as follows : — 
(1) Names of parts of the body, with special reference to the human body. Roois 
referring to the human race generally. 
(2) Names of other natural animate and inanimate objects, 


(3) Roots which are capable of being converted into either Explicators er Predicators, as 
well as being Indicators. 


(4) Pronouns. 


(5) Postpositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Exclamations, Proper Names of Andamanese 
men and women, the Flower Names given to Andamanese girls, Honorific Names 


etc., Particles. 


Now, with reference to the above stalement, the main function of the radical prefixes is 
to indicate the group to which a root belongs, either primarily or secondarily by 
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implication. In the groups, or in some of them at least, there are sub-groups, e. g., in group 1 we 
find sub-groups, of which the following are samples : — 


Taste or Sos-Grours my Group I. 





English, Aka-Beada. Akar- Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwoi, Kok 
Head ot-cheta aut-chekta ote-ta auto-tau aute-toi 
hand on-kauro ong-kauro ong-kaure aun-korau aun-kaure 
mouth aka-bang aka-boang o=pong aukau-pong o-pong 
knee ab-lo ab-lo ab-lu a~lu o-lu 
ar ik-puka id-puku ir-bo re-baukau er-bokau 
pine ar-gorob ar-kate ar-kurab a-kurup o-kurup 


As might be expected of savages, the Andamanese are intensely anthropomorphic, and this faci 
comes out in their languages, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving for all Groups chiefly 
round those used to differentiate the parts of the human body or human attributes and necessities, 
There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function is purely to modify the meaning 
of a root, and so to form, in combination with the root, a pure stem. Here are instances 
out of Mr, Portman’s book : — 

Yop{-da) is, in Aka-Beada, ‘ soft’ or ‘pliable’; then, a sponge is of-yop, soft ; a eane is aufo- 
yop, pliable ; a pencil is eka-yop or auko-yop, pointed; the human body is ab-yop, soft; certain 
parts of it are ong-yop, soft ; fallen trees are ar~yop, rotten; an adze is ig-yop, blunt. 

Chaurog{-nga) means in Aka-Beada generally ‘tie(ing) up.’ Unmodified by a radical prefix it 
refers to the tieing up of bundles of firewood or plantains, whence chawrog-nga(-da), a faggot. But 
when so modified it can mean as follows: awt-ehauvog-nga, ticing up the carcases of dead pigs go that 
they may be carried on the back ; aka-chaurog-nga, tieing up jack-fruit into bundles ; ar-chaurog-nga, 
tieing up birds ; ong-chaurog-nga, tieing together the feet of little pigs while alive to prevent escape. 

The anthropomorphism of the Andamanese, already noticed, induces them to refer all words, 
capable of such reference, directly to themsekves, by means of referent prefixes to stems 
composed of roots plus radical prefixes ; thus :-— 


The Head. 
En glich. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale. Puchikwar. Aukau-Juwot. Kol. 
head -cheta ~chekta ata -tau tol 
his-d° ot- aut- ote- auto- aute- 
my-d° d’ot- d’ aut- Pote- t’auto- t’aute- 
The Hand, 
hand -~kaure. -kauro. -kaure -korazu -kaure 
his-d° on- ong- ong- aun- aun- 
thy-d° ng’on- ng’ong- ng’ ong- ng’aun- ng’ aun- 


In the above cases, to the roots for ‘ head’ and ‘hand’ are added for ‘ his’ the root-forms of the 
prefixes, to which for ‘my’ and‘ thy’ have been superadded abbreviated forms of the root-forms for 
‘I? and ‘ thou.” And so it is for all the ‘ persons.’ 

Also when the reference is possible io ‘‘personsin the plural,” some, but not by any means 
all, the Andamanese emphasize the fact of such reference by modifying the form of the radical prefix 
to indicate it, thus :-— 


Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale, 
Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 
ot otot aut autot 
ong olot, aung aun gtot 
aka akat akar akat 
ab at ap at 
ig itig id idit 


ar arat ar arat 


dowe *. 


tr RR ntti A AN EC 
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No such alterations take place in Puchikwar and Aukan-Juwoi, except to differentiate ‘ thy” 


a é ad Po . *F ; . . : 
syom ‘your,’ Thus: in Puchikwar, aude, sing., is autel, plu.; and in Aukan-Juwel autau, .0g., (3 
autel, plu. ; and so on. 





To the differentiating plu. radical prefixes are added, where necessary, functioua. jretzes, itu. :— 


English, Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale. Puchikwar, Aukandanai, 
our m’otot nm’ autot m’aute mn autau 
your ng’ otot ng’autot ng’ autel ng’au-el 


Another noteworthy fact, again due to anthropomorphism, is that usually the Andamanese 
languages conceive every word, when possible, as referred to ‘the rd person,’ ¢. 9. 
oi-cheta-da is strictly not ‘head,’ but ‘his head.’ So otot-cheta-da is strictly ‘their heads.’ And &0, 
in order to express a clear reference to a ‘8rd person,’ where the context renders 


such necessary, they do so by means of a referent prefix evolved for the purpose, 
thus :— 


English. Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale, Puchikwar., Aukau-Juwoi, Kol. 
Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu, Sig. Plu. Sing. Plu. Sina, Biv, 
~’8, its, Y. |- yp. fp- l- le n’- P- ‘en’- l'- le n’- 
his (their 


The last three forms seem to explain the origin of this curious habit, for in them we find a sfecial 
referent prefix for ‘ their,’ and so, when it is necessary to make ‘ their’ clearly referent, we find a second 
prefix Je superadded. We can therefore also say thatthe referent prefix [’- seems to indicate 
one of the signs of ‘ growth’ in the languages, as we now have them, 


Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an Andamanese should throw into a single 
expression more than one idea, he does so by direct and simple combination, with the aid of his 
referent prefix for ‘ its,’ as may be seen from the proper names and some of the compound words in the 
texts of the Legend, Thus: Taul-l’-okotima, Taul-tree-its-comer, i. e., (the village at) the corner 
(among) the Taul-trees ; Keri-l-ongtauwer, Keri-iree-its-sand, 7. e,, (the village on) the sand (among) 
the Keri-trees. 


So here, again, it appears to me that the languages, even in the complicated forms and usage of 
the prefixes, show themselves to be purely and directly the expression of ‘savage’ thonght, 
affording yet another measure of the Theory as a working hypothesis. 


Now, of course, the Andamanese go far beyond this skeleton in the details of their speech, but 
everything else to be found in it seems to me to be a development of these fundamental laws, arising 
out ofa mere following up to a further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of the necessities 
of speech itself. There are no more further ‘ principles ’ to explain, so far as I can at present see, and 
T would refer the reader to Mr. Portman’s careful and laborious pages for a proof of the present 
assertions, 1 would also take leave to refer him to those pages and to the foregoing observations, 
should he desire to judge for himself how far the Theory may be called a successiul attempt to meet 
the conditions. 


I will now proceed to state the Theory in skeleton form, believing that its bones can be 
clothed with the necessary flesh for every possible language by the process of direct natural develup- 
ment of detail, — that a clear and fair explanation of all the phenomena of speech can be logically 
deduced from the general principles enunciated therein. 


Tt seems to me to be necessary to say Very little at present by way of preface. The Theory is 
pDased on the one phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every variety of speech, Vile, 
the expression of a complete meaning, or, technically, the sentence. Words are then considered as 
components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed by them, and next as to the means 
whereby they can be made to fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages are con sidered according to their 
methods of composing sentences and words. This course of reasoning coramends itself to my mind as 
logically correct, and if it be so, must, when properly worked out, explain every phenomenon speech. 
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Terminology isa matter of convenience, and I have in the exposition of the Theory, changed the 
familiar terminology of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely as aconvenience, The question 
presents itself to me as one of choosing between the devising of new terms and the giving of new 
definitions to well-known old ones, used habitually in other senses. To my own mind it ig easier to 
apprehend and retain in the memory the meaning of a new word than to keep before the mind a new 
definition of an old and familiar one. Hence my choice, But this is so much a personal matter, 
that it is a question of indifference to myself which method is adopted, 


The familiar terminology has accordingly been changed in this wise. The old noun, 
adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, and conjunction become indicator, explicator, predicator, illustrator, 
connector, and referent conjunctor, while interjections and pronouns become integers and referent 
substitutes. Certain classes also of the adverbs are converted into introducers. Gender, number, 
person, tense, conjugation, and declension all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion. 
— the object becomes the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes correlated variation, 
Also for obvious reasons subjects, necessarily occupying an important place in Grammars which aim 
at explaining all that there is to say about a language — such as its phonology, orthography, 
and elocution — are not now considered in the exposition of the Theory. 


THE SKELETON OF A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


Sprecn is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech may be 
communicated orally through the ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, tangibly through 
the skin by the touch. Lanauaczs are varieties of speech. 


The units of languages are sENTENCES, A sentence is the expression of a complete meaning. 


A sentence may consist of a single expression of a meaning. A single expression of a meaning 
isaworp. A sentence may also consist of many words, When it consists of more than one word, 
it has two parts. These parts are the suBszctT and the prepicatE. The subject of a sentence is the 
matter communicated or discussed in the sentence. The predicate of a sentence is the communication 
or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 


The subject may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words, When it consists of 
more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words, The predicate may consist of one 
word, It may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than one word, there isa 
principal word and additional words. Therefore the components of a sentence are words placed either 
in the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part. This relation is 
that of principal and subordinate. 


Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each other, 
they fulfil functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate the matter com- 
municated or discussed by expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of the subject may be 
to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it, The function’of the principal word ot 
the predicate is to indicate the communication or discussion of the subject by expressing it, The 
function of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to illustrate that indication, or to complete 
it. The predicate may be completed by a word explanatory of the subject or indicative of the comPLE- 
mEeNtT. Thereiore, primarily, the words composing a sentence are either — 


(1) Ispicarors, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Exrnicators, or explanatory of the subject. 

(3) Prepicarors, or indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Istusrrarons, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of the subject. 
(5) CouprLeuents, or complementary of the predicate. | 


: ; — : : 
And complements are either indicators or explicators. Therefore also complementary indicazors may 


be explained by explicators, and this explanation may be illustrated by illustrators. And complemen- 
tary ewplicators may be illustrated by illustrators, 
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But, since speech is a mode of communication between man and man, mankind speaks with a 
purpose. The function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. The purpose of speech is 
either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information, Parpoze 
may be indicated in a sentence by the position of its components, by varzaTion of the ae of its 
components, or by the addition of introductory words to express it or INTRODUCERS, 


| Also, since the functions of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, connected pur poses TAY 
be indicated by CONNECTED sENTENCES, The relation of connected sentences to each other is that of 
principal and subordinate, This relation may be expressed by the position of the connected sentences 
by variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of referent words expressing it - 
REFERENTS. <A referent word may express the inter-relation of connected sentences by conjoining them 
or by substituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 
refers. Referents are therefore CONJUCTORS OF SUBSTITUTES. 


Also, the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each 
other, this relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition of connecting words expressing it 
or CONNECTORS, or by Variation of the forms of the words themselves. 


Also, since predicators are especially connected with indicators ; explicators with indicators ; 
illustrators and complements with predicators ; and referent substitutes with their principals ; there 
is an intimate relation between predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator and 
predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal, This intimate relation 
may be expressed by the addition of connecting words to express it, or by correlated variation in the 
forms of the especially connected words, 


Since speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that commnnication 
may be made complete without complete expression. Speech may, therefore, be partly expressed, or be 
partly left unexpressed. And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent words may refer 
io the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed words or correlated to them. 
Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence. 


Again, many words may be used collectively to express the meaning of one word, ‘The collective 
expression of a single meaning by two or more words is a pHRase, The relation of a phrase to the 
word it represents is that of original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the function of its 
original, 

Since a phrase is composed of. words used collectively to represent a simple expression of a mean- 
ing, that meaning may be complete in itself, Therefore a phrase may be a sentence, A sentence 
substituted for a word isa cLause. A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original. 


Since clauses represent words, a sentence may be composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words. A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, is a PERIOD. 


Therefore a word is functionally either — 
(1) A sentence in itseli or an INTEGER, 
(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 
(3) An optional component of a sentence, 


The essential components of a sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, 
(4) iMustrators, (5) complements. And complements are either indicators or explicators. 


The optional components of a sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (8) connectors, And 
referents are either referent conjunciors or referent substitutes. 
To recapitulate : Functionally a word is either — 
(1) An INTEGER, or a sentence in itself. 


(2) An inprcarTor, or indicative of the subject or complement of a senience, 
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(3) An expLicaTor, or explanatory of its subject or complement, 


(4) A prepicaTos, or indicative of its predicate. 


(5) An inLusrraror, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement. 


(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inier-relation of its components, 
(7) An intRoDucTOR, or explanatory of its purpose. 


(8) A REFERENT consucNTOR, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected gen- 
tences by joining them, 


« 


(9) A REFERENT SUBSTITUTE, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 
substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers. 


An individual word may fulfil all the functions of words, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may iulfil many functions. When a word can fulfil more than one function, the function it fulfils 
in a particular sentence is indicated by its postiéon in the sentence, either without variation of form 
or with variation of form. ‘There are, therefore, chasses OF WORDS, 


Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are as many classes as there are functions, 
Also, since a word may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as many classes as there are 
functions which it can fulfl. A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to another sand 
this transfer may be effected by its posttiow in the sentence without variation of form, or with varia- 
tion of form, The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, be indicated by itS Form, 


When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class, 
and secondarily to other classes, But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form) the word fulfils a new function, it becomes a 
new word connected with the original word. The relation between connEcTRD worps is that of 
parent and off-shoot. Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent and off-shoot may 
assume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. 


When connected words differ in form, they consist of a principal part or srum, and an additional 
part or FUNCTIONAL AFFIx, The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, 
The tunction of the functional affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the 


word, This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. 


A stem may be an original meaning or simpLy sTEM, or it may be a modification of an original 
mmeaning or comMPoUND stem. A compound stem consists of a principal part or Root, and additional 
parts OF RADICAL AFFIXEs. The function of the root is to indicate the orginal meaning of the stem, 


The function of the radical affixes is to indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root 
has been changed into the meaning of the stem, 


Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they possess inherent qualities. The inherent 
qualities of words may be indicated by QUALITATIVE AFFIXES, 


Affixes are, therefore, Functional, or indicative of the function of the word to which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence; radical, or indicative of the 


modifications of meaning which its root has undergone ; qualitative, or indicative of its inherent 
qualities, 


Affixes may be — 
(1) PRerixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 


(2) InFrxes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 


(3) sUFFIxEs, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word, 
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Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words in their full form, or ina varied yorm, When 
« x * ” . 7 . 7 ans ~- « ie * a 
there is Variation of form, there is nwrnexion or iInseparability of the affix from the root, stem, or word 
Ail the functions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexi ee 

3 an, therelore, be iultilled by inflexion ; and injlected wcerds wav eouiern to 
particular KINDS OF INFLEXION, “ : E 


Since a sentence is composed of wor } : “et ; : 
| ‘ I e of words plaredyn a particular order, with or without Variation af 
rorm, the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the combination of the meaning of its comp 
- 1 1 2 ; 7 ye = a q bf . » « y ~ 
nent, with their position, or with their forms, or partly with their position and partly with their jorms 


Since sentences, are the units of languages, and words are the componenis of sentences, and since 
languages are Varieties of speech, languages may vary in il.e forms of their words, or in the a se atin 
which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in the forms and partly in the Deaton of their 
words, There are, therefore, cLaAssES OF LANGUAGES. 


Since the meaning ‘of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the position of its words or 
by their form, languages are primarily divisible into synracTIcAL LANGUAGES, or those that express 
complete meaning by the position of their words ; and into Formative LANGUAGES, or by those that 
express complete meaning by the forms of their words. 


Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into saceLUTixativE 
LANGUAGES, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synraEric LANGUAGES, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 


Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each 
divisib'e into (1) PRE-MUTATIVE LAN@uaGES, or those that prefix their affixes ; (2) INTRO-MUTATIVE 
LANGUAGES, or those that infix their affixes ; (8) Posr-MUTATIVE LANGUAGES, or those that suffix 
their affixes, 


Languages are, thereiore, by class either syntactical or formative. And formative languages are 
either agglutinative or synthetic. And agglutinative and synthetic languages are either pre-mutative. 
intro-mutative, or post-mutative, 

A. language may belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class. When a 
language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily to 
other classes. 


Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combination 
with their forms or position, languages may be CONNECTED LANGUAGES, or those that vary the forms 
or the position, without varying the meanings, of their words. 


Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an unaltered or altered form. 
connected languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words, 
Connected languages whose stems are common belong toa Grotr. Connected languages whose roc’. 
are common belong to a FaAMiLy; and, therefore, all connected languages beiongingito a group belong 
tv the same family, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Reign of Sultan ‘Alé-ud-Din Ahmad Shah, 
son of Ahmad Shah. 


Arter the death of Sultin Ahmad Shah, with the concurrence and approval of the nobles 
and heads of the army, on Monday, the 22nd of the month Rajab m the year 838 (2isr 
February, A. D. 1435) Sultitn ‘Alf-ud-Din ascended the throne; and, according to the custom 
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of kings, the great saiyids, shekhs, and learned men being present at the time of the sovereign’, 
taking his seat on the royal throne, his highness Malik-nl-Musha,ikh Shah Burhan-ud-Din 
Khalil-Ullah, son of Shah Niir-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah W4li, who was the religious instructor of 
this king and son of the spiritual adviser of the late Sultén, took hold of the Sultan’s righs 
hand; and Saiyid Khasif taking his left hand, they seated him on the throne; and the 
nobles and grandees scattered money. The Sultan placing two chairs, one on each side of the 
throne for those two illustrious fortunate ones, they were seated on his right and left; and the 
other saiyids and learned men — such as Malik-ul-‘Uluma Kazi Ahmad Kabél Sadar-i Jahan and 
Sadar-ul—Uluma Kazi Nigdm-ud-Din Sharifi Sharf-i Jahan and Malik-ul-Mudarrisin® Saiyid 
Ahmad Jurjani obtained permission to sit at the foot of the throne. The courtiers congratulated 
the Sult&én on his accession, and in eloquent language sang his praises ; and each one according 

to his rank and station received robes of honour and other gifts. Poets recited elegant 
congratulatory verses and were rewarded by kingly gifts. 


When by common consent Sultan ‘Ald-ud-Din succeeded to the absolute sovereignty of the 
Dakhan by hereditary right and desert he regulated in such a manner the distribution of justice 
and the erection of the structure of equity that the impression of the beneficence of Faridin 
was eclipsed, and Naushirawan’s fame for justice was powerless to compete with it. 


On Fridays and festival days he used himself to ascend the pulpit and read a khutdah in 
extremely eloquent language. Owing to bis excessive mildness and mercy he was averse to the 
shedding of blood or hanging, and he generally spent the happy hours in playing and toying 
and pleasure and mirth and the society of rosy-cheeked, sugar-lipped fair ones and youths with 
cypress-like stature and silvery forms. From sociableness and excess of hankering after this 
class of people he used not to attend to state affairs as much as he ought, and from want of 
attention to the important affairs of government, the affairs of the kingdom continually fell 
into commotion and confusion, and his subjects became disgusted, as will be shown hereafter, 


% i % 4% a 


Sultan ‘Ali-nd-Din in the early part of his reign dismissed several of the amirs, ministers 
of state and inferior officers of government, and appointed a number of others in their places: 
thus Miyan Mahmid Nizam-tl-Mulk Ahmad Shahi was dismissed from his government 
and put to death. Kaw&m-ul-Mulk Ghitireceived the title of Nigam-ul-Mulk, and his son 
became Kawam-ul-Mulk. Muhammad bin ‘Ali B&awardi — who ‘was Khwajah Jahan — 


and the other nobles and ministers were confirmed in the titles and appointments which they 
already held. 


The Sultan appointed two of his own slaves commanders of the right and left wings of the 
army. The command of the left wing — by the custom of the late Sultén — was given the pre- 
ference over all the dignities of the right wing, and Mali Khan had been appointed to it, and 
Sarang Khin to the command of the right wing.*4 The descendants of Malik Mahmid 
Afghan, in‘dmddr of the district of Halkandah were advanced to very high rank: thus Malk 
‘Tmad-ol-Mulk obtained Mubifrakabad Miraj on feudal tenure; and another of that clique 
obtained the title of Mu‘azzam Khén, and the district of Bijapir was assigned to him on 
feudal tenure. Mushbir-ul-Mulk Afghan took on feudal tenure Halsangi which is a taraf of 


Bijapir; and the greatest of them received the title of Majlis Akram Dilawar Khan, and was 
promoted to a government, . 


In the beginning of his reign the Sultén constructeda garden and palace named Nit‘matab4ad 
on the bank of the river. In that Paradise-like garden and palace, which was distant about one 
farsakh® from the capital, the Sultan took up his abode; and reclining on the masnad of plea- 
sure and delight he employed himself in drinking cups of ruby-coloured wine and enjoying 


himself with ruby-lipped, heart-ravishing (females) and in listening to the melodies of sweet- 
tongned musicians. 
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. The nobles and great men used every day to peram bulate the sanctuary of that ke‘iah 
with their business unattended to. Moreover, many of the courtiers, nobles and generais built 
houses for themselves in the neighbourhood of that lofty building, and took up their abode 
there, so that they might often have the honour of an audience. 


At this time Sanjar Khan, who was one of the greatest of the Sultan’s nobles, in accordance 
with orders was engaged in fighting against the Uriah leader of the infidels of Telingana 
and used constantly to take as prisoners the cursed people of that district, and used to send oe 
to court; and the Saltan after confirming them in the faith of Isl4m sent them on to Prince 
Humayin Khan, who was the eldest of his sons. By the aid of God many of these wanderers 
in the desert of error and ignorance were led to the pleasant fountain of the right road, and by 
the light of Islam the darkness of infidelity was expelled from their hearts, aud two of them were 
promoted to the rank of amir and wazir. The Sultan himself used often to say :-—~— “ Why does 
Sanjar Khan match himself in battle against the possessors of clephants?”’ For at that time 
in the government of the Bahmani Sultins there were not more than about one hundred and 
fifty elephants, whilst those infidels had nearly two hundred thonsand. Notwithstanding this 
the gallant Sanjar Khan was continually plundering their country, and used not to fail in 
killing and imprisoning the worshippers of idols. 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultan sent Dilawar Khan Afghan with a large force to 
take the entrenchment and fort of Sharkah.86 He accordingly set ont with his force, and 
having arrived at those frontiers, after some parleying and fighting settled matters peaceably ; 
and taking an immense amount of valuable property for the government from the chief of each 
of the two districts, returned to court. But when he went io pay his respects to the Sultan 
he was dismissed from his government, and a eunuch who had recently received the title o7 
Dastiir-ul-Mulk was appointed in his place. The people of the Dakhan being much distressed 
by the tyranny and oppression of that untrustworthy one used to complain of him day and 
night at the court; but the Sultan, from the extreme mildness of his disposition, used to wink 
at it, and do nothing to check his oppression of inferiors; but Prince Humayiin Khan, from his 
innate mercy, out of kindness ordered one of his attendants to watch for an opportunity to free 
the people from the oppression of that mutilated one. 

in this year Nagir Khan,*” Wali of Asir, conceived the idea of conquering the Sultin’s domi; 
nions; and notwithstanding the long-established friendship and agreement between them, he 
invaded the Bahmani territory and began to plander and devastate. The Snltén on hearing 
that Nasir Khan with a large army had invaded his territory and laid waste several villages on 
the frontier, proposed to each one of his nobles to fight against Nasir Khan, but none of them 
would undertake it. At last he summoned Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar and nominated him for this 
business. Khalf without delay or thought consented, and applied himself to the task of puttin 2; 
down Nasir Khian’s rebellion. The Sultin conferred many favours and benefits on Khalf, and 
presenting him with his own special robe gave into his hands a naked sword with a golden 
inscription on it. Kha'f took leave of the Sultén and set ont without even first going to his 


own house. 

When the news of the approach of Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar with a numerous force of spear- 
men reached Nasir Khan, he did not think it advisable to remain in the Sultin’s territory, so 
he abandoned the vain expectations and desires which he had entertained, and being nuable to 
oppose himself to the royal army, as a last resource he took to flight and shut himself up in the 
fortress of Asir.88 Khalf Malik-nt-Tijar pursuing him reached the neighbourhood of the 
fortress, and surrounding it laid siege to it. This continued for a long time till at Jast the 
distracted life of Nasir Khan, by order of the Almighty, becoming a captive in the claws of fate 


Cad 








8 Notidentified. Perhaps it is the name of the renegade chief called Sirkah a little farther on, 
8? Ruler of Khandesh, and father-in-law of the Sultan, 
& A play on words: — dgd)5 pi! _y bate pas | 
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the bird of his spirit flew off from the narrow fortress of his body towards its native country. 
This event happened in A. H. 839 (A, D. 1485). 


After this Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar returned with much booty to the court and paid his 
respects to the Sultan. 


Rebellion of Muhammad Khan, the Sultén’s brother. 
The Sultén proceeds to put it down. 


In this year, by the suggestion of the wicked devil of seduction, the idea of rebellion and 
ingratitude having obtained a hold on the heart of Muhammad Khin,® the younger brother of 
the Sultan, he turned the reins of opposition towards the desert of error, and after killing ‘Imad- 
ui-Malk Ghiri on the bank of the river Pen Ganga he raised aloft the canopy of sovereignty 
aud the banner of pomp, and requited the affection and favours of the Sultin by rebellion. 


When the king became aware of the movements of Muhammad Khan he collected a large 
army and set out from the seat of government to suppress the rebellion. 


On the other hand Muhammad Khén also assembled a large force and hastened to oppose 
him. After encountering one another the fire of slaughter was kindled on both sides, and 
extended to Asir, and owing to the bodies of those slain on both sides the road became so 
blocked that the east and west winds were shut out. At last victory declared itself on the side 
of the Sultan, and the army of Muhammad Kbén was routed: the latter, finding that fortune 
had turned against him, took to flight. The Sultin ordered a number of his troops to go in 
pursuit of Muhammad Khan, but gave strict injunctions not to injure him personally: and if 
they caught him, to bring him without using violence to the foot of the throne, and if not, to 
let him go. But Muhammad Khan having escaped with his life from this affair repented of 
that improper action which had emanated from the suggestions of the devil, and sent an 
eloquent messenger to the Sultén to sue for pardon. The Sultin graciously forgave his past 
offences and caused a treaty to be drawn up assigning to him on fendal tenure the district of 
Rayachal in Telingana, and sent him the royal diploma of the jdgir together with the treaty. 
Muhammad Khan, conciliated and made happy by the favour and kindness of the ‘San, pro- 
ceeded to his own districts and did not again swerve from the path of obedience and submis- 
Sion. 
During the time of Muhammad Khan’s rebellion the infidels of Vijayanagar, thinking ita 
good opportunity, had invaded the territories of Isldm, and taken possession of the fort of 
Mudgal, and devastated all the surrounding country; so, after suppressing the rebellion of 


Muhammad ‘Khan, the Sultan, in retaliation, proceeded with a large force towards the 
Vijayanagar territory. . 


When the news of his approach reached the ruler of Vijaydnagar he fortified himself in the 
fortress of Mudgal, which is one of the strongest forts of that country; and having filled that 
sirong fortress with bis choicest veteran troops he made ready for battle. The Sultén pitched 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Mudgal, and his troops formed a cordon round it. After the 
siege had lasted for some time signs of weakness and despondency being apparent on the side of 
she defenders of the fort, they sued for quarter; and agreeing to give security, sent messengers 
to the court of the Sultén professing obedience and submission. They agreed to pay tribute 
besides paying a large sum into the royal treasury ; also to pay compensation for any injury 
inflicted on the SultAn’s subjects, and in future never to presume to invade the Sultin’s terri- 


tory, and each year to remit a certain sum to the royal treasury. After that, the Sultin having 
effected his object returned to his capital, 


In several histories it is stated that Sultan ‘AlA-ud-Din remained nearly two years on this 
journey, and waged a jihdd against the infidels of those countries, The forts of Mudgal, 
Se ee 


# This appears to be the same as Prince Mahmid Khan, who was appointed governor of the Mahir district by 


the late Sulffn, The names Mahmid and Mubammad are often confounded, The river called Gan (or Kan) in the 
toxt, must be the Pen Ganga, which flows past Mahar. 
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Chandan-Wandhan and Satara besides many other fortresses and walled towns (Cdrah) fell inty 


the possession of the Snltan’s army; and after successfully accomplishing his desires he 
returned to his capital. 


After he had finished suppressing the sedition of rebels and killing and plundering the 
idol-worshippers he spent his time in pleasure and enjoyment in gay society. 


In the midst of these affairs His Highness Malik-ul-Musha,ikh Shah Khalil-Uligh bin 
Shih Nar-ud-Din Nimat-Ullah died. This illustrious man of high origin left two sons: cne 
of them — Shah Habib-Ulléh — was son-in-law of Sultin Ahmad Shah; andthe other — Shah 
Muhabb-Ulléh — was son-in-law of Sultin ‘AlA-ud-Din, the latter having given him his eldest 
daughter in marriage. 


Massacre of Saiyids in the fort of Chakanah (Chakan). 


In this year (858= A. D. 1454) Khalf Hasan contemplated the conquest of Sankisar 
(Sangameshvar) which is one of the greatest of the forts on the sea coast; his reason being 
that a great number of infidels under the protection of this strong fortress, and relying upon 
the thick jungle and difficult obscure places used to engage in highway-robbery by sea as well 
as by land, and on account of the wickedness of these people Musalmans passing to and fro used 
to be in @ continual state of terror. 


Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar first laid siege to and took the fortress of an infidel who was called 
Sirkah ; and the cursed Sirkah, who had been made prisoner by the army of Islam was given 
the option of embracing the faith of Islam or being sent to hell. The accursed one having come 
into the Faith by the door of pretext and duplicity voluntarily made the following proposal: — 
‘“‘T have always been familiar with this mountainous and forest-covered district of Sangameshvar ; 
and now that I have embraced the Faith of Islam, to protect any longer the professors of pagan- 
ism and infidelity would be anathema maranatha to me. If you will proceed in that direction 
that fortress also will easily fall into your hands, especially as I shall be in close attendance on 
you, and the difficulties of the road and the intricacies of the jungle will be no obstacle to you ; 
for I shall lead your force to the foot of the fortress by such a road that they will experience 
no inconvenience, and you will attain the object of your desires. 


Khalf Hasan, deceived by the speech of his villainous enemy, taking him as guide of the — 
vanguard of his force, proceeded in that direction. However much the army showed to Khalt 
the evil of that action, which was of unswerving regret, yet — according to the verse — 


“When Fate hangs down its wing from heaven 
All the sagacious become blind and deaf ”— 


the veil of predestination had hung down the curtain of negligence over his arrangements, anti 
the speech of his monitors made no impression on him till the black-faced depraved guide tock 
the army by a road, from terror of the nps and downs of which even the devil would have beex 
confounded. At last they arrived ata place where from three sides lofty mountains reared 
their heads to the revolving heavens, and the depth of its valleys extended helow the earth ; 
the skirt of that mountain as well as the plain was filled with a jungle extremely difficult to 
pass through owing to the intricacy of the trees, and one side of it was connected with an 
encircling sea creek, In this dreadful and deadly place nearly thirty or forty thousand cavalry 
and infantry were crowded together ready for battle, and to make matter worse Khalf Malik- 
ut-Tijaér was at that time afflicted with a dangerous illness, so that he could scarcely move, In 
this state of affairs the infidels threw themselves on the army of Islam, and Khalf and a great 
number of saiyids and pious men suffered martyrdom, The remnant of the ronted force, who 
with a hundred thousand difficulties escaped with their lives, hurried to the town of Chakan 
which was the permanent abode of Khalf, whilst the amirs of the Dakkhan, who from older 
times had been the deadly enemies of foreigners, picturing this affair in an infamous manner, 
reported it to the Sultén. The latter on hearing their version, in his anger, without thinking 
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remainder of the saiyids and foreigners should be put to death; and by one wrong order 
uprooted the foundation of the lives of so many thousand foreigners and poor people and 
descendants of the chief of the Prophets, 


Raj& Rustam, who had the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and Salar Hamzah who was Mushir. 
ul-Mulk, being in agreement with one another, assembled a countless force of Musalmans and 
Hindts and proceeded towards the fort of Chakan which was the place of residence of the 
foreigners. At that time nearly 1,200 satyids of pure descent from the city of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the holy martyrs, ‘Ali and Imam Husain, together with 1,000 other foreigners 
— pious and abstinent followers of Islam — resided in that fortress. 


When the Dakkhani wazirs arrived in the neighbourhood of the dwellin g-place of those poor 
foreigners and heard their numbers they saw that a peaceable policy was advisable, so they 
offered them safe conduct (amdn), and with deluding and strongly-expressed oaths allayed the 
fears of those foreigners of good disposition, and invited a number of them to a friendly con- 
ference; and those simple-minded people placed such reliance on the false oaths that from the 
fastness of the fortress they stepped into the desert of death and opened on their own faces the 
door of annihilation, till the whole of them had fallen into the month of the crocodile of mis- 
fortune and the net of affliction. But on that day the waztrs clothed the saiyids and foreigners 
from head to foot and sent them to their homes. On the next day when the sun rose in 
the east the Dakkhani amirs arranged a great feast and summoned those saiyids and foreigners 
from their dwellings under the pretence of an entertainment ; but they had concealed nearly 
two or three thousand armed men in appointed places, so that when they found an opportunity 
they might put the guests to the sword. All the unfortunate saiyids and foreigners, at the 
proposal of the treacherous emirs, put away their arms and came into the place of slaughter ; 
and the amirs, inventing a new way of entertaining guests, seated their dear guests with the 
greatest ceremony; and every now and then, on pretence of food, took a number of them aside 
to the place which was their place of sacrifice, and there entertained them with the water of the 
sword of tyranny and the sharbat of destruction, so that about 1,200 saiyids of pure lineage 
and nearly 1,000 other foreigners from seven to seventeen years of age were put to the 
sword, and all of them at that entertainment were made to taste the sharbat of death. 


Since the occurrence at Karbala and the tyranny of the shameless Zaid, at no time have 
such misfortunes been inflicted on the servants of God, The perpetrators of it will doubtless 
receive retribution on the day of judgment. In this world happened to them what happened, 
asis related, Those two maleficent sardérs in that same season were seized with leprosy, the 


worst of infirmities and diseases, and their sons used to swagger through the streets of the 
bdzér, and how much more so their daughters ! 


Hnmity between Sulté4n ‘Al4-ud-Din and Sultan Mahmtd Khilji. 


Whilst the Dakhani amirs had been oppressing the satyids and foreigners in the manner 
related, Jalal Khan, grandson of Saiyid Jalal Bukhari, with his son Sikandar Khan, who had 
been specially distinguished and exalted on account of his education and beneficence, had with 
them two or three thousand well trained and experienced cavalry, but as they counted them- 
selves among the number of the foreigners they feared to present themselves at court lest they 
should meet with the same fate as their compatriots. Their enemies used to prevent their 
having an opportunity of speech, so that they were counted as rebels and infidels, and their 
traducers made the fact of their not presenting themselves at court to seem like a proof of the 
accusation ; and used to say: — “The truth or falsehood of the matter will be settled by sum- 
moning them: if they come, all doubts will be set at rest, but if not they should be driven 
away ; for once the fire of sedition waxes high it cannot easily be extinguished, 


‘The fountain-head may be stopped with a spade ; 
But when it is full, it cannot be crossed on an elephant.” 
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The Sultan lent a willing ear to the speech of these mischief-makers, and sent a person to 
summon Jalal Khan and Sikandar Khan, They with soothing excuses sought means of avoid- 
ing compliance with the summons of the Sultan, and showed some reluctance io appear at 
court. But their excuses only tended to strengthen the suspicions of the Sultin, who eee 
against them with a numerous army. When they heard of the Sultdn’s Spnronch Sikandar 
Khan left his father together with his family and baggage in the fortress of Balkonda with some 
reliable troops, while he himself with 1,060 cavalry crossed over to Mahtr, and from there 
wrote a letter to Mahmid Khilji, who in those days was the ruler of the kingdom of Malwé 
representing his weakness and despair, and asking that king to come to the assistance of 
of the descendants of Ahmad Mukhtar. 


Sultin Mahmid, who expected some such contigency, resolved to proceed to the Dakkhan 
with a large force. Marching by stages he arrived at Mihir, where Sikandar Khan joined him. 
The Sultan at that time was on his way to Balkonda, and when he heard of the approach of 
Sultin Mahmtd he went to oppose him. 


Historians have related that on that occasion the Sultin { ‘Ala-ud-Din) had with him 
nearly 180,000 cavalry, and the army of Sultan Mahmid was not more than 50,000 cavalry. 
When only one stage remained between the two forces, and Sultan Mahmtid became aware of 
the numbers opposed to him he knew that it would be folly to contend against them, so return- 
ed to his own country by double marches. He left one of the amérs of his army with 1,600 
cavalry to protect Sikandar Khan, with orders that if the latter contemplated returning to his 
own country he was to be prevented. 


Sikandar Khin who was now hopeless of assistance from Sultén Mahmid, repented of his 
rebellion and wished to rejoin his father and children whom he had left in the fortress of Balkonda ; 
so he used to remain two or three stages behind on pretence of obtaining provisions. One day. 
according to custom he did this till Sultan Mahmtid was a day’s march ahead; and Sikandar 
Khan then resolved to go to Balkonda, and accordingly turned in that direction. The force 
which had been appointed for his protection tried to prevent him, but the heroic Sikandar 
Khan attacked them, and they not being sufficiently strong to resist him refrained, and 
Sikandar Khan moving in the direction previously determined on rejoined Jalal Khan and his 
family. After consultation he then sent a person to the Sultan’s court, expressing contrition 
for what had occurred and suing for quarter. The Sultén pardoned him and received him at 
court with much favour and kindness. 


When the Sultan had reigned for a period of 23 years, 9 months and 22 days he died. 


Sultan ‘Alé-ud-Din Ahmad Shah was a king adorned with the ornaments of clemency, 
generosity, learning and sincerity. Although he spent most of his time in the society of 
beautiful youths and in such like pleasures; so that it is mentioned in histories that he had in 
his haram several thousand female slaves, with whom he spent the best part of his time; still 
he did not reglect the poor and needy and his subjects and dependents. 


In the early part of his reign he released each person who had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
and he strove his utmost in the propagation and adornment of the fuith of Islim. He threw 
down ancient churches*® and idol-temples, and in place of them founded masj'ds, public schools 
and charitable institutions, among which was a hospital of perfect elegance and purity of style, 
which he built in his capital, Bidar, and made two beautiful -villages® there as a pious endow- 
ment, in order that the revenue of these villages should be solely dxvoted to supplying 
medicines and drinks ; and skilful physicians were engaged to attend to the sick and afflicted 
friendless poor; and with the favour of God they used to cure the people of their ailments. 
So much did he attend to carrying out the orders and prohibitions of the divine law that 
even the name of wine and all intoxicating liquors was abrogated in his jurisdiction ; 


9° The word in the original is kand,is, plural of kanisah, church. Does this mean Christian Churches? 
me 
co nh, 
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and if now and then some one fearless of the consequences drank wine or any intoxicating 
liquor, molten lead used to be poured down his throat. Those guilty of night-brawling 
and lewd practices were banished from his dominions, so that not even the name 
of such people remained in the country ; and qalandars, beer-drinkers and gamesters, 
according to the Sultdn’s orders had chains put on their necks and were punished by 
being made to clean dirty places and drag stones and clay and do such like hard labonr, in 
order that if industrious they might earn their livelihood by useful employment and not engage 
in forbidden practices. The Superintendents of Police were ordered to instruct the common 
people of the city and the people of the ddzdr in the customs of Islam and the laws regarding 
lawful and unlawful things and the laws of the Prophet, and repent of sins and prohibited 
things. He himself used to attend evening prayer on Fridays and festival days and read a 
khutbah with much eloqnence, and laud himself by the titles : — “ The Sultan, the learned, the 
just, the clement, the benign, the merciful to the servants of God, the independent ‘Al4-ud- 
Din wa-ad-Dunyé Ahmad Shah al Wali al Babmani.” 


In some histories it is mentioned that Saiyid Ajall, who was of the family of Katilah and 
one of the chiefs of the pious descendants of the Prophet in the place of martyrdom, and was 
much grieved and vexed at the massacre of the saiyids of Chakan, was present in the masjid 
one day when the Sultan lauded himself with the above-mentioned titles. Without hesitation 
Saiyid Ajall stood up and said : — ‘‘ God to thee for a liar; thou art not the just, the merciful 
nor the clement, thou who hast massacred the descendants of the Prophet, and yet sayest these 
words in the pulpits of the Muslamin.” This he said, and went out of the masjid. 


The death of the Sultén occurred in the latter part of Jumadi I. in the year 862 (April, 
A. D. 1457) 8 


[The following brief account of the foregoing reign is taken from the Tazkarat- 
° ul-Mulak.] 


Reign of Sultan ‘Alaé-ud-Din, eldest son of Sultan Ahmad. 


When Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Bahman Shah became established on the throne in his father’s place 
he used to honour Makhdtim Khwajah Jahan even more than hisfather had done, and the 
Khwajah used his best endeavours in consolidating the dominions, and he caused to the govern- 
ment incalculable profits which he collected in the royal treasury ; and the treasury was so well 
filed that in the time of former kings it did not contain a hundredth part of the amount. He 
used often to send an army to the infidels’ frontier, and conquer their country and exact 
tribute from them by way of capitation tax. In whatever direction the royal army proceeded 


they returned victorious ; and from all directions and from every country soldiers and mer- 
chants flocked towards the city of Bidar. 


% EI * ¥ 7% * 


He died in the year 866 (A.D. 1461-2) after a reign of 28 years, 9 months and 7 days. 
He appointed his son Humayiin Shah as his successor, 


CHaprer XI. 
Reign of Humaytin Shah, 
son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Sh&h. 


Although the late Sultin had bequeathed the sovereignty to Sultan Hum4&ytin Shah, who 
was the eldest of his sons, and had made him heir-apparent, yet since most of the nobles, 
ministers of state, princes and the inmates of the haram were in terror of Humiaytin Shah, they 
were unwilling to have him as king; on this account both nobles and plebeians concurred in 
wishing to raise to the throne Hasan Kh4n, son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din ; accordingly they 
seated him on the throne and plighted their fealty to him, whilst the common people, citizens 
and soldiery entered the house of Humaytin Shah and began to plunder and pillage. Humayin 
ae a ee ee cee rae 





*2 The Tazkarat-ul-Multk gives the date of his death four years later than this, 
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Shah, together with Shah Muhabb-Ullah, grandson of Shah Ni‘mat-Ullth and eighty troopers 
whom he had as a body-guard, intending to take to flight, came out of the honse and 
happened to pass by the daréér, The elephant-keepers who were standing ready with the 
elephants, being well acquainted with Humayin, came forward and saluted him. Saif Khia 
and Ulugh Khan had been appointed to protect the darddr, and when they saw Sultin Humarin 
Shah, Ulugh Khan opened the door and invited him to enter. Sultin Huamiayin, relying upon 
his word, entered and killed Saif Khan with his sword,®% and with the aquiescence of Shih 
Muhabb-Ullih and the favour of God ascended the throne, and giving Hasan Khan a slap in 
the face said: — ‘‘ How dared you during my lifetime desire sovereignty and sit on the roval 
throne ?”? He then imprisoned Hasan Khan and ascended the throne. 


The nobles who had sworn allegiance to Hasan Khan were not willing to have Humaytin 
Shah as king : some of them from fear took to flight, Among these BAjA Rustam Nizam-nl- 
Mulk,®* who was the pivot of the kingdom and the pillar of the state, fled towards Chikan and 
Junir (Junnar), where joining his son, who was Malik-ut-Tujjir and governor of that district, 
he fled towards Gujarat; and Mali Khan, commander of the left wing of the army, fled ta 
Raichtr. 

Sultan Humayfin Shah ascended the throne on the 22nd of the month Jamadi II. in the 
year above mentioned. He put to death all the nobles who had been in a state of rebellion. 
Some, together with Hasan Khan, he imprisoned. The courtiers and others nolens volens sub- 
mitted to his rule, 





Humayin Shah was a king who in learning, eloquence and wit stood alone and distinct 
among the sovereigns of his time. In valour he was like the brazen-bodied Isfandydr, and in 
bodily strength unrivalled in the Dakkhan; but with so many personal excellencies and ont- 
ward and inward perfections he was of fierce disposition and a shedder of blood: he showed no 
compassion towards one accused of a crime, and fearlessly shed the blood of Musalméns for the 
most trivial offences. When he ascended the throne, seeing the importance of having a reli- 
able and prudent minister who would be of one accord with him, he recalled and placed the 
affairs of goveynment in the hands of Najm-ud-Din Mahmid bin Muhammad G4éwan Gilan?, 
who was one of the great men of the kingdom, and in justice, penetration and profan- 
dity of reflection was the most accomplished of his age, and was afterwards promoted 
to the title of Khw&jah Jahan. The Sultan presented him with a special robe of honour 
and golden belt, and in showing his regard for him and exalting his dignity neglected not the 
smallest particulars; and that sincere-minded and able minister in his high office regulated the 
affairs of government in such a way that there was no room for imprevement. 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultan learned that Sikandar Khan,™ son of Jalal Khan 
Bukhart, at the instigation of the devil, had raised the standard of rebellion and with a large 
force was advancing on Golkonda. On hearing this news the Sultan was excessively enraged, 
and ordering a large force to be assembled, sent Khan Jahan®* in commard of it. The latter 
making rapid marches reached Sikandar Khin and engaged him, but being unequal im strength, 
after some slight skirmishing he took to flight. The Sultan was furious on hearing the news 
and determined to go there himself. When Sikandar Khan heard of his arrival he boldly 
attacked the Sultin’s force and used his best endeavours, but fortune only laughed at him; his 
army was defeated and he himself slain.9” 

88 A play on words. — Saif Khan rA ba saif-i jan-sitan ba qatl rasanidah. 
According to Firishtah, Saif Khan was tied to the feet of an elephant, and dragged round the town fill he was 


dead, 

% This man was one of the perpetrators of the massacre of saiyids at Chakan. 

95 Firishtah tells us that Sikandar Khan, having been an intimate friend of Humytin’s before the accession of 
the latter, now expected to get command of the army in Telingaénd, but being disappointed in his hopes, he joined 
his father in Balkonda, and raised a revolt, 

%8 Khan Jahan was governor of Birdr, and had come to the capital te congratulate the Sultin on his accession. — 
Firishtah, 

$7 For particulars of this battle, see Firishtah. 
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After Sikandar Khin had met with the due requital of his rebellion and ingratitude, the 
Sultan proceeded against Jalal Khan, Sikandar Khan’s father, but the latter on hearing of the 
Sultin’s approach, wrote to him tendering his submission, and was pardoned and received ai 
eourt2® The Sultan then returned to his capital. After he had spent some time there ip 
looking after the interests of his subjects he determined on a jihad against the infidels of 
Tilang ; accordingty he assembled a large force and proceeded in that direction. Having given 
the command of a portion of the army to KhwAjah Jahan Turk he despatched him in advance 
with some of the emirs and generals, while he himself followed with the remainder of the army. 


Khwajah Jahan with nearly 20,000 cavalry and forty elephants and a countless number of 
infantry started abead of the Sultin’s force, and in due course arrived within sight of the fort 
of Davarakonda,® which owing to itsimmense strength had never been taken byany conqueror, 
1t was excessively lofty and had a deep aqueduct running into it. There Khwajah Jahan pitched 
his camp and laid siege to the fort. After the lapse of some days, the defenders of the fortress 
being reduced to extremities, sent a message to the Ray of Uriya (Orissa) who at that time was 
chief of the infidels of that country. They represented to him the helpless state to which they 
were reduced, and agreed to pay him a large sum if he would send an army to their assistance and 
free them from that deadly strait. That accursed one, from greed of gain and for the defence 
of paganism, thought himself bound to assist the infidels of that fortress ; so he sent a countless 
force with a hundred elephants to the assistance of the defenders of the fortress. When this news 
reached Khw4jah Jahn he held a council of war with the amirs and khdns, ‘Imad-ul-Maulk,10 
who was celebrated for his bravery, knowledge and shrewdness, advised that before the 
junction of the army of Orissa with that of Tilang, they should move their camp from that 
confined space into the open plain, where they would fight more advantageously. In truth 
this plan was by far the best ; but Fate had so hung the curtain of negligence over the eye of 
Khwajab Jahan’s judgment that he could not distinguish right from wrong, and he took his 
own course. Suddenly the enemy’s army came into view of Khvwajah Jahan’s force ; and the 
defenders of the fortress, seeing the standards of the infidels in the distance, opened the gate of 
the fortress and sallied out, so that the army of Islam was hemmed in between the two forces 
and attacked on both sides. The infidels’ forces being more numerous than that of Islam the 
latter was routed, and the whole of their baggage, elephants and horses looted. The Musal- 
mans were pursued to a distance of three farsakhs;! nearly six or seven thousand of their 
cavalry were killed, and a great number besides died of thirst in the deserts. 


At this time the Sultan had arrived within 20 farsakhs? when messengers brought him the 
news of the defeat of Khwajah Jahin andthe massacre and plundering of his army; and 
following closely on this news the remnant of the defeated army also arrived. The world- 
consuming anger of the Sultan being kindled he burned up the harvest of life of Niz&m-ul-Mulk 
Ghiri and Iklim Khan. Khbwajah Jahan and all the military officers he punished with various 
kinds of insult and torture, or imprisoned. He then set out on an expedition against the 
infidels to avenge the disaster; but in the meantime a messenger arrived from Bidar, who 
informed the Sultan that Yusuf Turk having released from prison Hasan Khan and Mirza 
Habib Ullah — grandson of Shah Ni‘mat-Ull4h — and gained over a number of the troops 
had proceeded to the district of Bhid., 


For the right understanding of this matter itis necessary to explain that when the Suitén 
went with his army to take vengeance on the infidels, seven persons, particular friends of 





*S According to Firishtah he was imprisoned: and we read further on (page 169) that he was killed when the 
prisoners made their escape. 


% Davarakondé was at that time in possession of the zaminddrs of Telingfnd, and ita inhabitants had been in 
alliance with Sikandar Khan, — Firisht:h. ; 

10 According to Firishtah this was Nigim-ul-Mulk, The latter is probably correct, as we see a little further 
on that Nigfm-nl-Mulk Ghtri and Iklim Khan were put to death. Khwijah Jahin told a deliberate lie in order to 
save hizself at the expense of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 

i A little more than 10 miles. Firishtah says they were pursued 80 miles, 2 A little over 68 miles. 
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Mirzi Habib-Ullah® Ni‘mat-Ullah, who by the accidents of fate had been dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, having assembled like the Pleiades, panned the release of their 
spiritual preceptor, and forming a confederacy went ic Malik Yusuf Turk (one of the slaves of 
the late Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din, and celebrated for his great integrity and devotion, charities and 
piety} and disclosed to him their secret plans. Yusuf entered into the views of the associates 
and made an agreement with them. Some of the kedwéls of the fortress being also on their 
side, twelve sowdrs and fifty foot-soldiers joined them: nearly five or six thousand cava! ry 
together with several celebrated amirs also agreed to join the kutwdls of the fortress, 


When it was nearly evening, Yusuf Turk and the associates went to the gate of the 
fortress. At that hour each of the gate-keepers had goneabout some business, and the few 
who were present tried to stop them; but Yusuf had prepared a farmén with a ruby-coloured 
seal — which was customary on the royal mandates of the Sultans of the Dakkhan ~— and 
showed it to the gate-keepers. By this means they passed through the first door, but when they 
arrived at the second door, which which was the principal one of the fortress, a great number 
of men came forward to stop them, and said that until the kotwdl’s permit came they could not 
act upon the farmdn. Yusuf seeing that the sword was the only means of silencing their 
tongues, cut off their heads and entered the fortress. By this time the sun having seta great 
darkness had fallen over the fortress, A number of them going tothe door of the great 
prison, which adjoined that of the fortress, broke it open with axes. Nearly six or seven 
thousand saiyids and learned and pious men were confined in that prison, and when they found 
the doors open and saw the means of effecting their escape, they broke their chains and manacles 
with sticks and stones and rushed to the door of the prison. The friends of Mirz4 Habib-Ulléh 
who had caused allthis disturbance then went toa village called Mirza-Dih, and there all 
were released from their bonds. Now in the fortress, between friends and enemies, there were 
12,000 persons with swords and axes scattered about, so the whole city was soon in a state of 
riot and confusion; and as owing to the darkness of the night friends and enemies could 
not be distinguished from one another, many were killed. Yahya Khan, son of Sulian ‘Ala-nd- 
Din, and Jalal Khan Bukhari were basely and cruelly killed on that dark night. Hasan 
Khan, the sovereign of a moment, who as yet had tasted only the bitterness of life, rushed out 
of the fortress and hiding himself in the house of a barber disguised himself in the dress of 
a darwish, and Mirz4 Habib-Ull4h with his friends joined him. The Mirza wished to retire into 
a sequestered life, but Hasan Khin persuaded him against it, so they made a mutual agreement, 
and. leaving the city set out for Bir.4 The soldiers, obtaining information of this, sought them 
from all sides, and in a few days a great number joined them. 


When the news of this insurrection reached the ears of Humaytin Shah the fire of his 
world-consuming wrath began to blaze up, and he became like a madman: he put in chains 
and threw under elephants a great number of his amirs and generals, and returned in all haste 
to his capital. On the way, in the excess of his rage, he used to bite the back of his hand till 
the blood flowed from it. The author of the Turikh-« Mahmitd Shahi, who was one of the conr- 
tiers of Huméytn Shah, relates as follows: — “ I have heard that when the news of the insur- 
rection of Hasan Khan reached the Sultan he was so overpowered with fury that there were 
times when in his rage he used to tear the collar of his garment and bite the ground till his 
teeth were covered ‘with blood; and when he arrived in the city of Bidar, such shedding of 
blood and such numerous acts of tyranny and oppression emanated from him that no preceding 
tyrant had been guilty of such.” 





Sultan Humayin Shah told off a force to go in pursuit of Hasan Khan and Mirza Habb- 
Ullah, who had gone in the direction of Bijapur. Siraj Khan — who afterwards became 
Mu‘azzam Khan — was governor of that place. He met the fugitives with all kinds of honour 


3 Habib- Ulldh had been imprisoned on account of his friendship for Prince Hasan Khan. — Firishtah. 
Properly Bhid. A little further on they are said to have gone to Bydpur. The two places are about equally 
distant from Bedar. Firishtah also says they went towards Bhid. 
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and ceremony, waited on them with propriety and presented them with suitable gifts, and 
making an agreement and compact with them, emptied the fortress and brought them into it ; 
put at night-fall he assembled a large force, and in the quiet of the morning when Hasan Khan 
nd his adherents were wrapped ina deep sleep in their beds the double-dealing Siraj Khan 
with his troops entered the fortress, and taking possession of the horses and baggage, 
surrounded the citadel in which were Hasan Khin and Mirzi Habib-Ullih with their giz 
devoted followers; and when the sleepers awoke they saw the hostile troops which had 
surrounded the citadel, When Hasan Khin saw what had happened he cried for quarter, 
Although Mirza Habtb-Ullah endeavoured to dissuade him from showing this weakness and 
humility, and reminded him of the want of faith and trustworthiness of those people, and in 
language suggested by their situation, quoted the verse : — 


«The snake in protecting inflicts injury : 
Moreover its tooth is poisonous.” 


Hasan Khan, from his excessive fear, gave no heed to his words, and at last threw himself 
on the mercy of Siraj Khin; but Mirzi Habib-Ullah and his friends resolved not to accept 
quarter which was not at all to be relied upon. He said: — “We are all born to death, and 
are prepared for the arrival of the predestined moment. Iam resolved never to place the hand 
of submission in your hand or sue for mercy from you. 


An enemy does not become a life-long friend ; 

The Arabian thorn-tree produces no fruit but thorns. 

The hyacinth does not grow from white seed. 

Who ever saw sugar-cane produced from the common cane P 
And strive as one may, one jewel does not become another.” 


His eloquence, however, made no impression on those people, and Shih Habtb-Ullih and 
his friends suffered martyrdom. The poet Saiyid Tahir has composed a chronogram of the 
martyrdom of Shah Habtb-Ull4h, which occurred in A. H. 8638, A. D. 1458.5 


Hasan Khan, to whom they had given a promise of security was sent to the court of 
Humiayiin Shah, and the Sultén caused him, in his own presence, to be thrown before tigers 
and killed. The faithless Sir4j Khan, after breaking his promise became afflicted with leprosy. 


After that Sultan Humayin Shah opened the hand of tyranny and oppression, and 
overthrew the foundations of mankind with the sword of injustice, and used to murder whole 
families at once. From the sighs of the hearts of the afflicted each night there used to bea 
thousand cavities in the livers of the celestial globe, and the daylight, from the smoke of the 
hearts (sighs) of the oppressed used to appear like a dark evening. The fire of his rage blazed 
up in such a way that it burned up land and water; and the broker of his violence used to sell 
the guilty and innocent by one tariff. The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
Sultan used to bid farewell to their wives and children and make their wills. Most of the 
nobles, ministers, princes and heirs to the sovereignty were put to the sword. 


Several of the new Musalmans whom Sanjar Khan in the time of the late Sultan, during, 
his war with the infidels, had made prisoners — as already mentioned — were promoted to high, 
dignity. Among these was a Brahmin youth to whom the name of Hasan and the surname of 
Bahri was given. He was a youth adorned with beauty both of person and disposition, 


and ornamented with perfect sagacity and shrewdness: on him was conferred the title of 
Sarang Khan. . 


Historians have related that Shitib Khan, one of the Sultdn’s amirs, having fled for his 
hfe, the Sultan, on the 27th of the month Ienmazin, which is the time for repentance, ordered 


a ga cha Pe Ee et ee 
5 glad wih ess ls pid} tAken, - Oy 3° wns ly wy (yates gy aad & 0 


Ul rand Sly ogy oat gig ema cent wlos 
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the inmates of his (Shitab Khan’s) haram to present themselves in the court-yard of the court 
where there was an assemblage of common people and soldiers; and tortured them ina most 


shameful manner. 


The sum of the matter is this that in the kingdom of the Dakkhan the torture of Asmané 
and sudden misfortune had descended, and the storm of the vengeance of God had burst upon 


that city and its environs. 


At length a welcome event occurred which opened the doors of mercy and rejoicing to 
those oppressed people : on the 28th of the month Zi-ul-Qa‘dah Sultan Humayiin Shah was 
removed from the court of sovereignty to the vestibule of the last day, much to the delight of 


his subjects. 

The death of Sultan Humayinm Shah occurred on the 27th of Zi-ul-Qa‘dah in the year 865 
(8rd October, A. D.1461),? and the period of his reign was three years, five months and five 
days. 

The poet Nazir has composed the following chronogram of the death of Humfyiin Shah :— 

“ Humayin Shah has passed away from the world. 

‘*God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of Huméyin ! 
“ Qn the date of his death the world was full of delight, 

“So ‘delight of the world’® gives the date of his death.” 


(To be continued.) 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDERICH BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 

by Geo. A, Grierson, C.I.H, Ph.D., LCS. 

(Continued from p. 228.) 
D. THE NUMERALS. 
I. — Cardinal Numbers. 
1. Simple Numbers. 


/ ts f a 2 
252, (a) Units; ! ak, or 3! ake, 1; 83 2a, 23 By) it or ive, 35 se isér, 4; 6° Ys pants; 


s7 a oe be a 4 
@ ls ponts, Be; % shah, 6; sat, 7; # T Olhy 83 9 nau, 9. 


‘7 


f * 
(6) Tens, hundreds, &.; 8 dah (or da, and so in all similar cases), 10 ; 43 wuh, 20, 
/ * 
3,3 trah, 80; gai tsatajih, 40; se panisdh, 50; Pte shaith, 60; 
. 7 * 


ff ff / . 
wiw satat, 70; Sa% shit, 80; oe) namat, 90; &* hat, 100; cwlu sds, 1,000; 
: . me / 
cp Lv er pants s&s, 5,000; crle 86 dah sis, 10,000 ; gan! lachh, 100,000. 


4 f 

(c) Tens with units: 3 kéh, 11; 84: b4h, 12; 81555 trudh, 18; 81% shurdh, 16. 
i 
6 Name of a genius who presides over the 27th of every Persi an solar month, Some consider this genius to be 


the same with Murdad or Asrael, the angel of death. — Johnson’s Dictionary, . 7 
7 The author states above that Humaytn died on the 28th of the month, and here on the 27th, Firishtab 


ives 28th. 
> whe S95 = 586, 
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2. Compound Numéers. 
(a) By addition with :— 
7 Z sd P 
(2) $0 dah, 10; slog tsoddh, 14; s!okg panddéh, 15; 8lau saddh, 17 ; 


fedé 
sts)! ardah, 18. 


(8) 3 nn wah, 20 >— 


d/ ‘ A ~ 
$95 | akawuh, 21 é=3 piinisah, 25 
2 of oe 

$0955 zatdqmh, 22 83% shawuh, 26 
; oof 
3 i trewulh, 28 399 satéwuh, 27 
: oP b 
tom tsowuh, 24: $9921 7 Gthéwuh, 28 


f 


toed fof e 4 : 
85! akatrah, 81 se pontsairgh, 35 
/ Sits 
3 Tn doyairah, 32 byl shayatroh, 36 
a Sf 7 
gs) teyatrah, 33 dyihw satatrah, 37 
f fe fetl 
Bram tsoyatrah, 84 B95)! aratrah, 38 


tt 
(8) &s > isatajin, 40 


off a en lm Aon 
dm S| alcatojih, Al don! Le? Wy pontsatojth, 45 
a, 2 - wath es pees 
dom iss doyatojth, 4.2, dion Wade shayatojih (Wade shéitoji), 46 
Tn wi ff 
&» ES teyatdjih, 43 da hw satatdjih, 47 
oo? Pa oF ne if es 
da Vio isoyatojth, 44 dali yt aratajih, 48 
tt ; 
(c) 3135 wanadh (for 84% pantsih), 50 a 
f, dé fo 44a A : 
855) akawanzdéh, 51 $1552 pontsawanzdh, 5 
/.o. f ff ; 
8155.99 dowanzdh, 52 Slo shawanzdh, 56 
| a 4 tse 
alo) trawanedh 31> gh satawanzdh, 57 
Wade, fre), 43 fate 
ag : ) 3155 9)! arawanedh, 58 
$I5°s> tsowanzah, 54 m 


+ * e 
(QO #3" shaith, 60 


b ¢t F & foe 

#4251 akahaith(-hoth), 61 ete’ ly pdnisahatth, 65 
& 

#425 dohaith, 62 42H shahaith, 66 

b 4, ; 7, 

S'42y trehaith, 63 goadhon satahaith, 67 


ree 4/ 
ste isohaith, 64 €x2 3! arahaith, 68 
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eee 


4f 
(y) wie satat, 70 
fat ee P 
wh.S | abasatat, 71 wimels péntsasatat, 75 


fe ea 
wiwd dusatat, 72 whet shasatat, 76 


if 7 

ae ~ of 

wade» trasatat, 73 dudes satasatat, 77 
Ait? 


od 
ine tsosatat, 74 


(8) “ae shit, 80 


wines} arasatal, 78 


ff { fs ~~ x 
“S| akashit, 81 wads’ ls pontsashit, 85 
./? | 7 Pee / 
wstsd doyashit, 82 wersas shayashit, &6 
Lt 
ents, 3 treyashit, 3 ! wiser satashit, 87 
eas vs “oy 
caytise tsoyashit, 84 | waade yt arashti, 88 


. tt 
(2) S namat, 90 


4444 fi 


weS | akanamat, 91 | mid shanamat, 36 
i dunanat, 92- ae Lr 

ee gids satanamal, 97 
spe de la iil aranamat, 98 
oie tsonamat, 94 aioe 


Stl. rele namdnamai, 99 


aie Ly pontsanamat, 95 | 
(2) By subtraction : — 


ales ff fe 
$5 kunawuh, 19 ied’ kunasatat, 69 
‘ - fi; my e A ow 
$0 Lunatrah (-tre), 29 eital kunashitz, 79 


wf # . 
te Los hunatojih, 3o end? kunanamat, 89 
, 4/3 


a Gist kunawanzdh, 49 Bat mails namanamat, 99 
gigais lunahatth (-hoth) 59 


All the above one numerals a a egies as two words, 3 & being oftenadded to the 
frst member: thus, 49 ? af { uka wuh, wks she saia saiat, wred aah nama namai (Maith. Evil 
12, 13); $5 ais kuna wuh, This, indeed, seems to be the asual method of writing. 

253, The numerals from 2 on, take the substantive in agreement in the plural 50 tls, 


f/f 
wy wale satat zani, 70 people. 


II. Ordinals. 
eg AA 2 a 
984, With the exception of 24 SS godanyuk (fem. gis qedanich, § 21 ¢) or S55 voduk. 
first, and ps doyum, 8 aeocne all ordinals are formage Ge the cardinals by the addition of the 
syllable pe yum s @ Ges 3 trayum (tree), third ; ee a istiryum, fourth ; es panisyum, Htth ; 
ris ee sixth ; pie oe seventh ; ase T dthyum, eighth; @& 93 naryui, ninth: 


ao & 
5s, sland: " 
Re s dahyum, tenth ; ant laig mange tae ag wuhyums twentieth, and s..8. The 


feminine isin ¢ = im, thus pe doyim, rs tstirim: | 
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III. Adverbial Numerals. 
255. (1) MuLTIpLicaTiveEs, 


; / 
These are formed with the aid of the substantives hac lat (m. pl. =) lati, fem, pl. 


~~, 


at) latt), 7? “phirt Cf. pl. ae phirt), time, turn ; ist gun, fem, ws gan, ‘fold ’%4 in the following 


ee au 45\ qhki lati, one time, once; * 3 &2 Gey? lofi, another time; * “J fro doy lati, 


o o ao” 


f 
2 Cd . & Lid e ry te ‘ Fs 
the second time ; ay % trah laty or oe 4,3 trayt late or BA ty trah phir, three times 
eos 7 Wtoott v 
(also es wy) tran latan) ; % oa ea sati phirt or wrt wi satan latan, seven times; a) das y3 


eee 


/ tt 
treyimt lati, for the third time ; ass alin satati lati sat, seventy times seven; aif és! 


~ ” 


/ po 
x 
katsi lati, how many times, how often ; also 43J da lal’ kotsihi latd (Matth. xxiii. 37); 


f ai 2 / 
Pee , ; 
rag wy w= katsan latan tam, up to how many times [ws St .¢ ogee fem. ws f égan, one- 
/ 


fold ; ws 30 dégun, fem. eas dégan, two-fold; of fregun, fem. v3 tregan, three-fold ;] 


Fee tsogui, ee au xii. 8 has] a aa 3 traha gan, thirty-fold ; 3s bess shétha 


gan, sixty-fold ; as aia hata gan, a hundred-fold [all as adverbs]. 


256. (2) DIstRIBUTIVES. 
ros 
These are formed by the repetition of a number; eg. OS! O! ak ak, each on (ef. 


ft ses nad ff 
95) Cp gee ey uy pananis pananis shahras andar, each in his own city). 


257, IV. Quantitative Adjectives. 
25 od ; cif 2» oe 
(1) ¢s-6%) ba‘zt (dat. Lyre ba‘giyan), some: e.g., Sag d wy lw eset batzi sont dost, some 
of our friends. 
a Z 2 
(2) baht kaintsa (instr. 5) 5 kainisau), several. 


i a ede fy 
(3) cgi seth (dat. pita seihun, also wid sethahan ; instr. ain setha) many 
/ 
A ae / ; 
(4) rae séru-y (dat. a ae soris-ay ; fem. ce! séri), whole; e. ss Bole Ws Tao br 


fé 


jam@at, the whole assembly: abl. cg)” sdvi (for tle siri-y); e g.. ci ae s) Le ey 


") 


panani sdré dila sti, with his whole heart. 


< “ae A ‘, Zt ° f 
(5) os 2 le sori-y (dat. ws siren, ¢siy'~ sdren-ay ; instr. ogy! sdriv-ay), all. 


er ho . 2» 2 . Po 
(6) osy5* “2 ye SOru-y Or iad cso & yt séru-y heh, the whole; 42 45 coy 9m sdru-y keh 
yt, all that. a 
258. V. Declension of Numerals, 


The Numerals are declined like adjectives. Thus:— Sl ah; dat. m. ager akis « instr. m. 
i / mn 


s « 5 7 ‘ 
Si aki; gen, m, mS! ak-sond, or Sis | akyuk. 


ail 





nen naan nail 


St fr . . 
(The word is 2 corruption of the Skr. guna, not of gone, & mags, as suggested by the author.] 
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eg a a aa Sa AT SRST. SOG IS DGS HERES NOSIS MOE RS DET I ST EET AAT SRT ETE ELBA SEO LIST LT SEA TES EOE ETE EE OEE 
rr ——— A ———————= 

is ‘ od Z Jf ’ 2 
The Dat. of 33 za, two, is, however, wo don; of 4 trah, ap tren; of px> isdr, Gre ison. 


Paz | 
gy lw we ¥ péntsan sisan to five thousand (Matth. xvi. 9); wile we ison sisan, to four 
thousand (Matth. xvi. 10). 


f @f of 
With the emphatic cs y, — oe ! akis-ay ; 5! aku-y (fem. ,.5! ak-ay], only one. 
/ 7 * if “e 
‘Both’ is represented by ose % donau-ay ;* e. g., re re tim donaw-ay, both these ; 


3 4/2 ffeé ffs 
oF Cope we ye mydni donaw-ay nechivt, my two sons; By! costa 3 timaw donau-ay andara, 


dd 


fla fit Sis 
from these two; but also 928 waid donawan* diyiv, allow both. So @3,b (ote isonaw-ay 


rw ew 


a ae 
tarafa, in the four directions, on all sides; note (Luke xz, 83) 3* ws sataw-an hans for, 
v/ 


f/s 
wes satan (of. wsie donawan). 
- f 


The Ordinals follow ig rules of declension in every particular; e.9., EY 3s godanyur 


aS 


pl. 2088 godanik' ; fem. os godanich, pl. agit godanichi ; pis doyum, dat, nee doyinis ; 


” 


/ 
poke satyum, «oii satimis; and so on, 


3 x8 &43 a7 ireyime = at the third hour; ay 435 test shayims gars petha, from the 


ad 


sixth hour ; els 48 dv PH navimi gari tdm, till the ninth hour. 


ON THE EMPHATIC SUFFIX ¢; Y. 
959. This suffix emphasizes the word to which it is attached ; €. 9, 


oOo Ff 
(1) To Substantives, ¢si9 wati-y, even on the way (Lake xvii. 14). 


i 


(2) To Pronouns : 
f 


(a) Personal : gi tohi-y ; reSae es tsa-y chhuke, art thou he ? 


o Ft 
(b) Possessive : ““i~ te is? sls chéni-y Osa-sii, out of thine own mouth: ps rons 


a 


ami-sandi-Y¥ 


(c) Demonstrative: in the sense of this, or that, wey even this (that); the very; 
re) os on olard i fe mist 


& Ja ost yi-y, os SUry, se fi-y, ge tame-Y, so ami-Y, sie finian-ay, se 


otf, Oo sf 
yuman-Ay, cere timaw-ay, CS oe 


4 F 
4 


f 
959) is added, a numeral takes termination 9 ~~ auwas & J» is? 
fit ¢ 


ad 


2 he 
a, 
- 


yimau-ay ; *8 seis tiuthu-y, fem. ut? titsh-as 


35 When the emphatic cs y (8 


la en 

dahaw-1y 3 wile b on ces? © has kya, dahaw-ay sapen’ na séf, what, were not ten cleansed? €$ 
/ 

Keath Goadwo Ww) tam bahaway zan' ‘sft het*, by hi 


om 


m were the twelve taken with him. 


/ 


as y aay yitha poths i in what manner, Low ; ae aah titha puehs, in that manner, 82: 


86 So, frequently 


— ge 


of of 
but “4 ih st yitha-y po thi, exactly how ; bg’ \ se iitha-y paths, exactly so. 
a“ o 


“s 
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eae 


/ of : ; 
oe fast (for sw) tas-ay P). [After a consonant, the junction vowel is a; except 


in the case of nominatives of nouns of the second declension when it is u.] 


Off fs 
(3) To Numerals: & g» ¢s2*° dahaw-ay (see § 258, note 35). 


oO f / of ; 
(4) To Adverbs: ¢s5! az-ay, even to-day (5! az, to-day) ; is tati-y, even there ; 


o ff ° 
use yati-y, inthe very place which. 


“ 


stot 
(5) To Prepositions = ¢¢ 3%! andara-y, even from (Luke i, 15). 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ATTEMPTED HUMAN SACRIFICE AT HINGOLI 


On the morning of the 4th of March a Hindu, 
named Govinda, a labourer engaged under the 
Public Works Department in repairing the Akéla- 
Hingéli Road, came mto the police office ab 
Hingéli and lodged a complaint. He was horri- 
bly burned about the head, arms, and chest, parts 
being absolutely charred. . His statement was 
that on the previous night he was returning from 
the Hingéli bdzdr to the stone-breakers’ huts, 
two miles up the road. As he passed the cotton 
ginning mill, which stands by itself half way 
between the two places, he was invited by some 
men there to sit down and smoke in the mill 
compound. When they got him near the boiler, 
they seized him and thrust him head first mto the 
furnace. Being a strong man he managed to free 
himself before they could shut the door on him. 
He subsequently managed to get back to his hut, 
and next morning, with the assistance of his wife, 
came down to the police station at Hingdli. The 
unfortunate mah, who was suffering terrible 
agony, was taken into the Station Hospital, where 
everything was done to alleviate his pain. His 
recovery was almost hopeless from the first, and 
on the 14th he eventually died of tetanus. The 
Parst Engineer, Nauroji, part-owner of the mill, 
and one of the firemen, have been arrested, but 
the former has been released on bail for Rs. 20,000. 
Though it seems almost an inconceivable thing to 
happen in a British Cantonment at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the unanimous opinion among 
all the Natives is that the wretched man was 
offered as a sacrifice to the engine, which had 
not heen working satisfactorily ; and so far there 
is no other explanation to be offered. There is a 
yery strong feeling among the British community 


at Hingéli that the case should be thoroughly 
cleared up, and the perpetrators of this dastardly 
outrage brought to justice. 


Gro. F. D’PEwHA, 





THE SACRED THREAD, 


As most formule in magic seem to be founded 
on the assumed potency of certain numbers us- 
eribed to each deity, so the minutie of religious 
ritual have a.similar origin, even to the ights in 
the thurible, the ingredients of the incense, etc. 
All are worthy of enquiry, and give clues of 
historical import. 


When ceremonial sacrifice ceased the janéu or 
sacred thread remained. as its name shows (yajna 
apdvita, what is worn at yajna or sacrifice). 
In a éléka of Manu the Brahman is prescribed 
one of cotton; the Kshatriya one of mérata, a 
wild fibre, and in another place of flax; the 
Vaisya of wool. In the Epics the heroes had 
them made of antelope hide, thus showing this 
record to be older than the other: now all use 
cotton. Undoubtedly the ancient material was the 
wool of the victim, as is the Parsi thread. The 
separation of castes caused a change, the lower 
order of the three castes sticking to the wool, the 
warrior taking to the victim of the chase. The 
Parst sacred thread (Zend késtik, belonging to 
the waist) is of 72 (12 x 6, the perfect number 
and its half) woollen threads or yarns, passed 
three times round the waist by both sexes. Itis 
tied with four knots. Vide Dastur Hoshanj?'s 
Glossary to the Pehlavi texts of the Arda Viraf. 
The Parsi thread is made with ceremonies worth 
noting. 


W. Bucuanan in P, N.and Q 1888. 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 
BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI. ». 277.) 
No. 6, 
Death and Burial 
(including Funeral Rites and subsequent observances). 


Tvert and phlegmatic as are the Nicobarese in most circumstances of life, yet some of their 
demonstrations of grief atthe death of a relative or friend amount to what might be 
described as frenzied extravagance.!? This, although attributable in part to real sorrow, especially 
on occasions of family bereavements, is no doubt,as regards many of the quast mourners, mainly 
induced by their superstitious fears and the dire necessity — for such do they regard it — of 
conciliating and propitiating the disembodied spirit, which, for the first few days after its 
release — when it is called héiha-iwt or hotha-kamapaéh® —, ig believed to be peca- 
liarly active and malevolent. 


The funeral customs in the Central and Sonthern islands of the Archipelago differ in sc 
many points from those observed by the communities inhabiting the Northern islands that it 
will be necessary to treat of each separately. I will, therefore, endeavour to describe first the 
practices which prevail throughout the Central group and also, for the most part, among the 
Southern islanders, and then sketch briefly the chief peculiarities of those adopted by the 
inhabitants of Car Nicobar, Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra. 


In every case of illness or serious accident the meniiana (i.e. the “‘medicine-man,” 
exorcist or shaman) is at once summoned, and by his arts and incantations and the erection of 
fetich-charms (henta-koi and hentia, ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 170-1) seeks to deliver his patient from 
the power of the Hvil Spirits, to whose agency*4 the disease, suffering or injury is attributed. 
When, notwithstanding all his efforts, death supervenes*® itis not considered necessary to remove 
the body from the hut until the preparations for the interment are complete, but notice of the 
melancholy event is at once sent to all neighbours and friends in adjacent villages,‘® for no one 
is supposed to willingly or wittingly fail to bid farewell to the remains of the departed or to 
make the customary offerings, consisting of a few or many fathoms — according to the wealth 
or spirit of generosity of the donor — of white or coloured calico or other cloths, or silver 
bangles, necklets, spoons, forks or other valuables. Any friend who is unable from some valid 
cause —— such as absence from home, sickness or other trouble — to pay this mark of respect is 
expected to make his excuses and explain his conduct at the earliest opportunity to the 
chief-mourner who, if satisfied, condones the other's absence ; otherwise, it would be regarded as 
a slight to be remembered and rendered in kind as soon as an occasion offered for the purpose. 


Should a relative from any unavoidable cause be absent when the obsequies are performed 
he is restricted from visiting the village where the deceased died and was buried until the 





#2 Wven over an unpopular person or notorious evil-liver the same lamentations are made. In the rare event of 
a person dying insane the only difference observed is that the exhumation ceremonies — yet to be described —~ 
are omitted ; while, in the equally uncommon case of a murder, the corpse is either taken ontto sea and sunk or 
buried in some out-of-the-way spot, after which no further notice is taken of the remains. 

£8 Subsequent to this brief period itis called simply iwi till after the temporary disinterment of the skull 
and jaw-bone a year or two later, when less fear is entertained of the spirit, which is then described as mekiiya- 


kamapah, 
44 As will be shewnin a subsequent paper dealing with Religious Beliefs and Demonology, this belief does not 


extend to those in precarious health through old age or general debility. 
45 With the last breath (eyam) of a dying person the soul (héin) departs to the being whom the more intelligent of 
the present and of a few preceding generations have been taught by missionaries and others to speak of as ‘‘ Deuse.”’ 
46 As the name of a deceased person is tabued, the messenger has to convey the intelligence by saying, ‘So and 
So’s father (or brother, sister, etc.) has just died.” Itis more particularly by, or in the presence of, relatives that 
this reticence is observed. How wide-spread is this objection to utter the name of a deceased person may be seer 


by referring o the Journ. Anthrop, Inst, Vol. XV. p. 73. 
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first memorial feast (entein), the reason being that he was not present at the ceremony — 
shortly to be described — when the mourners are required to take upon themselves vows of 
abstinence in token of their respect to the memory of the departed, or —asit would no 
doubt be more accurate to’ say in many cases — of their dread of offending his spirit, 


During the interval that the news of the mournful occurrence is being conveyed to all 
concerned, at home the female relatives of the deceased are engaged in the last offices. One 
near of kin gently closes the eyes of the corpse in order to give the appearance, of sleep, for not 
only is the glazed fixed look of death held in fear, but the further benefit is gained of darken- 
ing the vision of the departed spirit — believed to be still hovering near —, and thereby 
preventing it from acting malevolently towards the living. Next, the body is laid with the 
feet about a yard from the fire-place’? and the head towards the entrance‘? of the hut, 
and carefully washed with hot water. For some reason, said to be no longer known to the 
present generation, this duty is performed once, thrice or five times at intervals during the 
hours that must elapse before the interment, and invariably by a female, preferably a rela. 
tive“? While all this is taking place one or other of the mourners seated round the corpse 
gives utterance from time to time to some ejaculation, such as ‘How generous !” “ How 
unselfish |? to which remarks assent is forthwith given in a chorus of sobs and exclamations of 
oi-61-6i from the men, and, ahd-ahé-ahé from the women in attendance, repeated assurances 
being every now and again addressed to the corpse of the sorrow caused by his (or her) death. 


While the body is being laid out various necessary duties have to be performed by one or 
other of the mourners and their friends :— 


(2) Ifthe stores of food belonging to the deceased or other occupants of his hut 
were not removed prior to the death they are at once carried away to another 
hut for issue after the burial. The water is, however, retained for the use, during 
the day or night, or both, as the necessities of the case may require, of the 
mourners, who keep a sufficient quantity boiling both for washing the corpse and 
for their own consumption, as they are prohibited from taking any food until 
the prescribed cleansing of the dwelling and individual purification of them- 
selves on the day following the funeral shall have been accomplished,®° the 


pangs of exhausted nature being meantime sustained by means of quids of tobacco 
and sips of hot water. | 


(2) Some of the cocoanut-shell water-vessels (lishéya, ante, Vol, XXIV. p. 45) are, 
however, taken with their contents to the entrance of the hut, where an uneven 
number (generally 3, 5 or 7 pairs) are violently dashed against a post so as to 
crack the shells. In like manner all or the bulk of the portable property of the 
deceased, such as (in the case of a man) his spears, pots, baskets, paddles, plates 
and a great variety of other articles, are broken or otherwise rendered unser- 
viceable; and then the whole are conveyed to the cemetery in order to be 
deposited at the proper time on the grave or at the head-post, this being one of 
the essential sacrifices prescribed by time-honoured custom. 


(c) A small quantity of cooked meat, rice, pandanus and yam, together with some 
fruit, is brought from another hut and placed near the head of the deceased for 
the refreshment of the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near the corpse 
and it is kept there till just before the removal of the body, when it is thrown 
below the hut, where it is consumed by the pigs, fowls and dogs. 

47 The hut-fire is not extinguished when a death takes place, 
up only to such an extent as to allow of water being boiled for the 

48 See footnote 66, post. 

#9 The body is washed once only 
dite the removal of the remains, 
which it is styled pama-idAp, 

58 A wide-spread custom, 


or while the corpse is being laid out, but it is kept 
use of the mourners, 


if decomposition has set in, and not at all when it is thought advisable to expe- 
such as during an epidemic. Untilit is buried, a corpse is called kamapah, after 


as pointed out by Mr. J. G. Frazer (Jour. Anthr. Inst. Vol. XV. pp. 91-94). 
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(d) A stretcher for the corpse, called da-yung, is constructed by breaking up & Canoe 
made of common®! wood, belonging to the deceased or one of the mourners, The 
board thus obtained must be of about the same length as the corpse, and from 
six to ten inches wide. Curious pegs, called shinpdn or shanipdn, to the number of 
5; is or J—again no even number is permissible — are made by lashing together 
in an inverted V shape ( X) the ends of two sticks, abont two feet in length of 

the Garcinia speciosa, and pointing the other ends (ante, Vol. XXIV, p. 170), 


(e) To every village (mattai) — and be it here mentioned that this term is applied 
to a collection of huts however few in number, — excepting those of compara- 
tively recent origin or which are not occupied throughout the year,®? a grave- 
yard (chuk-pentila) is attached ;5° and thither other mourners or their friends 
repair with wooden hoes and old paddles® in order to dig the grave, which must 
be about five feet deep*>. Certain others are at the same time engaged in making 
the three posts which are needed for the grave, viz — the head-post (kandi-Iei1) 
which is the largest aud about eight feet long, and is made of hard-grained wood 
called komehing; the extra head-post (peniilaz), which is about six feet long ; 
and the foot-post (kandi-ldh), which is of about the same length. 


(7) The chips and shavings, produced while making the da-yung, the shantpdn and 
the three grave-posts, are then collected and placed in a heap on the ground near 
the foot of the ladder of the hut where the corpse is lying, A quantity of 
cocoanut husks — sufficient to maintain a fire until the hour fixed for the 
interment, — is added to the pile, which is then ignited by a flame kindled 
with fire-sticks (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 49), or obtained from a fire known to have 
been recently so kindled. In wet weather this restriction necessarily entails no 
little inconvenience. The object of the fire is said to be two-fold, viz., to keep the 
disembodied spirit at a distance,* and to apprize friends approaching or passing 
the shore in a canoe of the sad occurrence : on no other occasion is a fireso lighted. 


(g) As soon as the two head-posts have been made and the grave dug, the 
kanoi-kot is firmly planted into the head of the grave, while to the upper portion 





51 The canoe must not be one made of the favourite minfoa wood (Calophylium sp.), as this is said to excite the 
recently disembodied spirit, whom it is advisable to propitiate by the strict observance of all traditional practices. 

52 When a death occurs at any such village the corpse is at once conveyed toa hut im the old established 
village to which it is affiliated. 

63 In the Central and Southern groups the cemetery is usually situated between the village and the adjacent 
jungle; and as these sites are generally within a short distance (40 yards or less) of the sea the soil usually consists 
chiefly of sand. Certain portions of each grave-yard are recognized as belonging to different families, and they are 
sufficiently spacious to allow of additional interments without disturbing the remains of those whose bones have not 
yet crumbled into dust. At Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka the dead are temporarily interred near their late home 
and not in a general cemetery. At those islands, as well as at Car Nicobar, they have ossuaries at a little distance 
from their villages whither, after celebrating various memorial feasts in honour of the dead, the bones are 
eventually consigned. 

&+ These implements are subsequently laid on the grave, and, at the expiration of a few months, remored and 
thrown into the jungle, 

55 The position of the grave is “not determined by any regard to the points of the compass, but, at the Central 
group and Car Nicobar, the head must be towards the jungle and the feet towards the shore, 7. ¢., the body must be 
buried at right-angles to the coast. The natives of Chowra and the Coast people of the Southern group bury their 
females, however, in the opposite direction, ¢.¢., the feet towards the jungle and the head towards the shore, while 
the inland tribe (Shom Pen) bury their dead in a squatiing position, with the face towards the nearest river or 
creek, At Teressa and Bompoka the corpse is interred parallel to the shore, without reference to the direction of the 
head and feet. 

6 This custom would appear to be connected with the superstition mown as “‘ barring the ghost by fire.” 
Furthermore, at sunset on these occasions torches are lit and carried down to the water’s-edge by a party of young 
men and wavedirapidly seaward to the accompaniment of shouts of “6, fé, fé, fe /” which is said to be intrepreted 
by the Evil Spirits, whose names are severally rehearsed, as “Go away |’? Fhis ceremony is known by the name cof 
ko-chung. It is as well to mention here that among all the tribes in these islands the young leaves and flowers of 
the cocoanut tree are credited with the power of scaring away demons, for which purpose they are extensively used, 
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projecting above the surface of the cemetery is lashed the peniila, round the top 
of which are fastened some Orania spathes (homytam, ante, Vol. XXTV. p. 48), and 
_-in the case of a female above the age of 13 or 14 — a large basket (hentgin,s7 
ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 108), then and there rendered unfit for further use by being 
slit with a knife or déo. Into this basket are crammed some of the sacrificed 
articles which had shortly before been conveyed to the cemetery. In the case of a 
man, a similar quantity of his portable property is deposited about the head~posis, 


(h) The trophy of pigs’-tusks, which has been suspended over the entrance of the hut 
of the deceased from the time of the,last memorial-feasts celebrated by the owner, 
is, together with one or two kereau and henta-koz (ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 136 and 
170), carried out and thrown unceremoniously into the adjacent jungle. In doing 
this care is taken for obvious reasons to remove the M. O. P. shell “eyes” from 
the kareau and throw them apart! In addition to this the chuk-fim fetich 
(consisting of neck-laces of split plantain-leaflets), which is invariably kept on 
the left side of the hut, as viewed from the entrance, is wrapped up in an Areca 
spathe and stowed away until the first memorial-feast (entotn) is held, when it 
is restored to its prescribed place (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 135). 


To return now to the group of mourners engaged in preparing the corpse for burial, 
When the body has been washed for the last time, turmeric-unguent (consisting of turmeric- 
root paste mixed with cocoanut-oil), is smeared all over it by a relative of the same sex, if 
available; the ear-sticks (iché, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 108) are left as worn in life, and the neng 
and opchiap (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47) are removed, and replaced by the neng-ta-chiha or 
the lée-ta-wia (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170), according to the sex of the deceased, who is then 
dressed in any articles of European attire which he (or she) may have possessed ; for no garment 
which has belonged to a dead person may beappropriated by another, but must be buried 
with the corpse.5> Except in the case of infants, a lighted cigarette is next placed fora 
few momenis between the lips, and then laid aside for the purpose of being deposited on the 
grave together with the utensils and cloths used in washing the corpse. The mourners now 
proceed to decorate the body, according to the resources of the family and the description of 
offerings presented by their friends, with such silver ornaments as bracelets, anklets, necklets, 
waistlets and headbands; even offerings of new spoons and forks are often added. After this, a 
cap (called shandang-kamapadh) is made of one white and two red handkerchieves, or of 3, 5, 7 or 
9 white, red and blue pieces of calico, and placed on the head of the corpse, Another hand- 
kerchief is wrapped round the throat, which is called the tanial-kuléla-kamapdéh, signifying 
“ neck-tie of the eorpse.” Moreover, a chin-stay is prepared with a strip of calico and applied 
so as to keep the jaw closed, and the hands are bound together at the wrists with bands of 
white calico and laid over the abdomen, the ankles also being in like manner secured. An 
uneven number of silver coins are then placed between the chin-stay and the cheek, and 
sometimes even in the mouth, in order thatthe soul and spirit, being thus enabled to pay 
their way, may meet with a kindly welcome in journeying to their new home.®© 








T Sometimes the heniain is similarly employed at the burial of male adults (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170). 

% It is believed that the spirit will resent asa slight the use, by evena surviving relative, of any articles of 
attire or portable property of which the deceased was possessed. 

63 This sum is described as odl-ows-pamaidp (lit., “in the cheek of the corpse”) in allusion to the place 
where the coins are usually deposited, According to the statements of some this custom is no longer regarded as of 
any benefit to the deceased, but is continued from motives of respect, affection or dread, as the case may be. The 
practice will be recognized as corresponding to that of “ ferry-money” in vogue not only in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Burma, but in parts of Europe (Jour, Anthr. Inst. Vol. XV. p. 78). 

6 As nothing which has been sacrificed in this manner — no matter how great its yalue may be in their eyes — 
ean be recovered and brought into use, it happens after the lapse of one or two years, when the skull and jaw-bone 
are exhumed, that the coins and all the ornaments about the head and neck are taken out, merely in order that they 
may be cleansed, after which they are replaced ; this, as well as the re-interment of the skull and jaw-bone, occurs 


on the day following the exhumation in all parts of the Central Group except K in villages on 
Camorta, where it takes place after five days. _ roup except Katchal and_certain villag 
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While these preparations are in progress the funeral-guests continue to assemble, each 
pearing offerings, termed olydla, consisting of silver personal ornaments or of calico the latter 
of which vary in extent, according to the circumstances or liberality of the donor ne a few 
fathom sto one or more entire pieces of 24-40 yards.®! These gifts of cloth must igs of material 
that has never been used, and may be of red, blue, white, spotted or checked, but never of 
plack, calico. Immediately on their presentation they are torn by the family into lengths of 
about four yards, and laid ready for use on the floor. 


First, 8, 5, 7 or more uneven number of two-fathom pieces of red or white calico belong- 

ing to the family of the deceased are produced, and, after a slit of about one foot lengthwise . 
made in a certain part of each, the corpse is laid thereupon and enveloped with these shrouds 
in such a manner as to leave exposed throngh these slits only a narrow portion of the face 
" grom the forehead to the chin. Neatly trimmed Oranza spathes, called dandp-oal-hiltia — 3, 5 

or 7 in number — are then wrapped round all but the head, and are tied tightly with split dane: 
The corpse is next placed on the da-yung (2. ¢., the stretcher), and lashed to it with more split 
cane, thereby ensuring perfect rigidity and facilitating the process of removing the body to the 
grave. One or three gaudy patchwork skirts, such as are worn by women at memorial-feasts, 
called lée-ta-wia (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170) are then wrapped round the waist of the corpse, 
whether it be that of a man or woman. When so worn itis termed hkentul. Next, the calico 
offerings of friends, already referred to as having been brought and torn into lengths of about 
4 yards each, are taken in hand. An uneven number of these — from 3 to 29 in the case of an 
ordinary individual, and a larger uneven number in the case of a headman or menliiana — are 
selected, and, after a slit has been made in each in the same manner as in the first shrouds, they 
are wound round the corpse so as to leave only a narrow space down the centre of 
the face exposed.®4 Last of all, 7, 9 or 11 neng-ia-chiha are tied round the whole. In the 
case of one who had occupied a leading position in their midst, the enshrouded corpse, when 
thus ready for burial, presents, as may be imagined, a considerable bulk. 


Save in cases where, for sanitary reasons, if is important to expedite the burial, the hour 
nsually fized for the funeral is either sun-down, before midnight, or at early dawn. Under no 
circumstances can an interment take place bewteen the hours of ll a.m.and lp. m., as the 
shadows of those lowering the body into the grave, as well as those of the mourners taking 
their last look at the shrouded figure before the earth is made to conceal it from sight, would 
then fall into the grave and not safely outside or across it, and the consequences of this mis- 
chance are too serious to be rashly encountered; the belief being that sickness, if not certain 
death, would speedily overtake any who are guilty of such indiscretion. The danger does not 
extend to the act of digging the grave, though precautions against the possibility of harm 
arising to those who have been so engaged is averted before the arrival of the corpse by the 
menlzana in attendance, who carefully sweeps the grave in order to expel any intruder lurking 
therein. This is done with aleafy bough pincked from a small jungle tree, called kang. 
This act is termed kohé-hala, which denotes “ brandishing.” 


On the completion of the elaborate process of preparing the corpse for burial the’ 
enshrouded figure is gently moved to a position at right-angles to that which it had up 
Feeble ate a i ae Ete eat rca Sa Sl 
ial are annually purchased from ship-traders, and reserved for this purpose, 
62 Tt will have been observed that in almost all their funeral appointments the Nicobarese avoid the use of ever 
numbers, though their reasons for so doing rest merely now-a-days upon the authority of tradition, 
68 These, as well as the first set of shrouds, are termed lanta-kamapéh (it., “ wrapper of corpse’). 


st This practice is said to have originated in the belief that the defunct is thereby enabled in some mysterious 
manner to hold communication with the Supreme Being after being laid in the grave. They fail, however, to ex- 
plain the nature or mode of such communications, for the soul (héin) is held to have taken its flight, while the spirit 
(Ldtha) is for the next few months fully engaged in endeavouring to enter the body cf some surviving friend. 

6 All the calico offerings which are in excess of the mourners’ requirements for the shroud are torn into lengths 


about six inches wide and distributed to each of the male friends attending the funeral for use as a neng, or loin- 
cloth, on their return home. 


61 Many bundles of this mater 
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to this time occupied, and is Jaid immediately under the centre of the roof of the hut. 
The mourners then assemble round the body, the nearest relatives resting their heads or elhows 
thereon, and the remainder ranging themselves behind, while the last farewells are uttered in 
heart-broken accents and with bitter w ailings, termed shidtang-kamapah, This lasts but for 
a short time, and then, at a given signal, some young ty who are in readinegy at the 
entrance approach and, hastily raising the body, carry it head®’-foremost down the ladder, and 
convey it away swiftly to the cemetery.6S One or ORE of the mourners not unfrequently cling 
to the corpse and have to be forcibly parted fromit. Such persons will sometimes even allow 
themselves to be dragged half-way to the grave, where also they usually make a feint of 
throwing themselves upon the body alter it has been lowered ; but a slight show of resistance 
on the part of the bystanders generally suffices to frustrate any such attempts.70 


The menlaana then commands the Gisembodied spirit to go quietly to the grave with fix 
corpse and remain there until the first memorial feast (entoin), When it will be required to pro- 
ceed to Hades. It is further exhorted mot to wander about in the meantime and frighten the 
living with its ghostly presence. 


When the body has been laid in the grave the peculiar % -shaped pegs, called shinpén or 


shanipdan, to which allusion has already been made, are brought into use: 5, 7 or 9 of these 
are driven into the ground across the body at regular intervals from the head downwards 
in order that the Evil Spirits, known as Mong-winga, may be unable to abstract the 
remains,” a work whichis supposed to be the special function and delight of this class 
of Demons, 


After the corpse has been laidin the grave dat-ta-koung (1. e., leaves of the koang) are 
again waved over it in order to disperse any spirits which may still chance to be hovering 
near ; for it is held that, through sympathy with the deceased, the spirits of the bystanders, 
and even a stray demon, might by overhaste be interred with the corpse. To make assurance 
doubly sure, therefore, a dry cocoanut-lea£ torch, suchas is used in these islands when fishing 
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6 Up to this stage in the proceedings the position of the corpse has been as shown below in the diagram marked 
‘* A,” where ‘a’ represents the entrance at the top of the hut-ladder; “b” the firo-place ; “¢ ” the corpse, with 
its head towards the entrance and feet near the fire-placo; and ‘‘d” the Chuk-jtm fotich, already referred to in 
the foregoing, The corpse is now placed as in the diagram marked “B,” 4. 6,, at right-augles to its first pasition, 
and in the centre of the hut, with the head towards the chuk-fim. 





67 The only reason given, at least in the Central gtoup, for ta, 
that it is more convenient to the bearers who reach th 
be among them any trace of the superstition held by 


in this manner he will be able to find his way back again. (Anthrop. Inst Journ. Vol, XV. p. 72.) 
6s A th i : eee 
eee ae tae COEDEE has been removed for burial the fro Which has up till that timo beon kept burning near 
the foot of the hut-ladder is extinguished by water, ' 
69 Women and children do not necessaril 
Peers ¥ #Ccompany the body to tho grave, but are not prohibited from 
7 It is, however, related that on one occasion a 
mou 
into the grave, where he so injured himself by falling i as 
71 For analogous customs elsewhere vide JT. G., Frazer 
3 


king tho corpso out of the hut head-foremost is 
© grave at the lowor or foot end. There docs not appear to 
Some races that if the dead person is carried out of his home 


Came all resistance thus offered and threw himeelf 
i-pdn that death resulted. 


Journ, Anthrop. Inst. Vol, XV. pp. 65-66, 
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at night, is lighted and waved afew times inside the grave, whereupon, at & given signal, the 
earth or sand is rapidly shovelled in with the blades of old paddles by a party of young men 
who are standing in readiness to perform this duty. - 


Outside the grave and on the kandi-koi are then placed a variety of spears, paddles and 
other things’* belonging to the deceased, all of which are broken or damaged before being 
so deposited, in order that all may see how sincere the mourners are in their intention of 
denying themselves the use or benefit of any of the property, notwithstanding its undoubted 
value in their eyes. Another reason given for this wholesale destruction of property is that 
strangers who have no respect for the sacredness of tabued or sacrificed articles might 
appropriate uninjured and serviceable objects regardless of the displeasure of the disembodied 
spirit, who would unquestionably resent any such token of indifference and disrespect by 


wreaking vengeance probably on those through whose remissness such misconduct had been 
rendered possible. 


After the grave has been filled in, the small post called kani-ldh, already referred to, is 
erected a little beyond the foot in order to mark the position and length of the grave. A cord 
is then fastened between the head and foot posts, and on this are suspended three pairs of 
hishoya (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 45), The middle pair over the centre of the grave is alone filled 
with water, the two other pairs over the head and foot respectively being empty. 


On the graves of children a touching tribute is paid to their memory by placing on their 
sraves models of the implements, edc., which they would have had occasion to use in after 
years had their lives been prolonged. Toys also belonging to the little ones are broken and laid 
over them.’4 In all cases, except that of very young infants, memorial feasts are celebrated. 
The tabu, however, is less stringent in regard to the cocoanut plantations and trading operations 
when death takes place before the tenth year or thereabout, after which age the rites and 
ceremonies for the interment of a child are identical with those for an adult. 


Besides the objects already enumerated as placed on the grave itis customary among the 
communities of the Central group to offer an uneven number of cooking-pots belonging to 
the dead person, in each of which one or more small holes are carefully bored in order to 
render it unfit for use. These pots are left there for about six months, and are then thrown into 
the jungle with the bulk of the offerings’® spared for a while after the first memorial 
feast, which is invariably celebrated within that period, by which time they are no longer fit to 
remain en evidence. 





72 From the nature of these objects a stranger is able to ascertain the sex of the occupant of the grave. 


78 Tn the observance of this custom, which is common to all the islands, it is not obligatory on the part of the 
widow, widower, father, son or other relative of the deceased to perform any special act in the work of destruction, 
such as breaking pottery, etc. 


7% As an instance of this, I would here quote from a note I made in September, 1886, when visiting Teressa 
island, On that occasion I saw in one of the villages the grave of a recently-buried child, aged about two years. 
As isthe invariable custom at that island, the grave was situated close to the hunt which had been the home of the 
deceased. Round the head-post was wrapped an Areca spathe, and from it hung a basket (hentain, ante, Vol. XXIV. 
p. 108), in which were placed offerings of fruit and vegetables, together witha stem-sheath of the ground-rattan 
(kenshoch, ante, Vole XXIV. p. 108), also cocoanuts and hishdya (vide ante), the latter purposely riddied with 
holes. Bundles of Chavica leaves and a homythta (ante, Vol. KKIV. p. 169), which had been twisted out of shape and 
otherwise damaged, were also to be seen. I also observed a miniature axe, brooms, ddos and knives. At the foot 
of the grave on a bamboo pole were models of various domestic implements, also a paddle, skull-hat (ante, 
Vol, XXIV. pp. 135-6), a bottle of cocoanut-oil and a spathe-box (fafil, ante, Vol. EXIV. p. 48) containing an offer- 
ing of new calico. Strips of coloured calico were attached to both the head-post and the bamboo pole, anda cane 
connected the two, from which a string of young cocoanuts was suspended, On the grave itself was laid length- 
wise a cocoanut-leaf. Both the bereaved parents were smeared with turmeric-paste, and presented a ghastly 
jaundice-like appearance, 


78 The only things placed on the grave for the use of the disembodied spirit are a little tobacco, unripe cocca- 
nuts, fruit and water. In the grave it has money and abundance of cloth and ornaments wherewith to make @ good 
start on arriving in Hades. 
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The blades and prongs of the spears retained by the mourners are, like those sacrificed a¢ 
the grave, bent or rendered otherwise — at least temporarily — unserviceable. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes after the lanedila, or final memorial feast, which brings the mourning 
period. to a close, repaired and again’ brought into use. In the meantime, as will be found 
mentioned in a subsequent paper dealing with Memorial Feasts, they form part of the display 
of property which is made by the chief mourner on each of the korudk (or memorial feast) 
days, which occur at stated times during an interval of two or more years. 


Domestic pets (if any), such as paroquets, minahs and monkeys, owned by the deceased, 
are given away to friends. Dogs were formerly killed at the death of their master and buried 
in the jungle, but now-a-days they are spared and appropriated by some other member of the 
family. | 

Any money possessed by a dead person, over and above that buried with him,’ is kept 
till nearly the close of the mourning-period, when it is expended in the purchase of rice and 
other articles which have to be provided for the final feast; or — and this of course refers only 
+o silver coins — is converted into personal ornaments, which are worn for the first time on 
that occasion. 


At the termiziation of the ceremonies at the grave the mourning party return to their hut, 
where one or two women cover their heads with cloths and, leaving the face exposed, turn to 
the wall which is between them and the direction of the grave and weep silently.” This is 
said tobe in token thatthe general body of mourners, whose representatives they are, 
although compelled to be otherwise engaged, are equally grief-stricken and would fain indulge 
their sorrow by refraining from every kind of employment. 


While this scene is taking place within, outside the hut the demonstrations of woe assume 
a more serious form, and the grief and despair at the bereavement felt by the community in 
general and the family in particular are shewn by hacking almost in half one of the sup- 
porting posts at the entrance of the hut. Although the injury is not so great as to endanger 
the stability of the dwelling it is sufficient to necessitate the: substitution of a new pile; but 
this renew rl is deferred till the celebration of the last of the memorial-feasts, called la-nedi-la 
(from ledt signifying “ finished, enough ”).” 


Under every dwelling-hut there is a light wooden platform, called tiaha, on which are 


kept various articles, e. g.. one or more pomdk-onh® (ante, Vol. XXIV. p.'136) also bundles of 
firewood, freshly-gathered bunches of Pandanus fruit, vegetables, etc, Atter the partial 


i 


76 The late Mr. de Réepstorff stated that “the silver things are laid on the chest of the corpse, but they are 
afterwards recovered when the skull isdug up.”” Themistake here made probably arose from his having seen 
the ornaments taken out of the grave, as is sometimes done at the exhumation, in order to clean them, They are, 
however, invariably restored in the course of afew hours, or at any rate as soon as the skull is re-interred at the 
close of the Festival. It would be entirely opposed to all their views and sentiments in this matter to re-appro- 
priate anything that has béen sacrificed or offered in honor of the dead, — A Dictionary of the Nuncowry Dialect, 
Home Dept. Press, Calcutta, 1884, page 261. 


7 Thisis termed the ha-chij-nh-hare, in allusion to the self-imposed fast and abstention from social enjoy- 
ments on the part of the disconsolate mourners. 

78 Ifa death occurs while a festival is being held the body is usually removed to the nearest village for inter- 
ment, bub under these circumstances it is generally brought back at the In-nedt-la feast, and interred in the family 
buriai-place. 

72 These are large cylindrical bundles, generally about three feet in diameter and about a foot thick, having all 
the appearance of being firewood, but each billebisso neatly trimmed and shaped that one might expect even & 
casual observer to entertain a doubt as to its being really intended for such an ordinary purpose. They are always 
kept in readiness for offering on the grave ofa relative or friend at the celebration of the first memorial feast 
(entoin), and are never burnt, They entail no little time and trouble in their construction, and therein lies the 
merit of the offering, It is recorded by the late Mr, de Réepstorff (A Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect, 
Home Dept. Press, Caleutta, 1831, p, 90) that Pastor D. Rosen, a Danish Lutheran minister who conducted & 
mission in Nancowry Harbour in 1881-34, wrote as follows regarding these singular objects : — “ It has amused mé 
to watch the pedantry shown by the Nicobarese in their choice and treatment of firewood,” showing that he, like 
many subsequent Visitors, misapprehended the real use for which the pomék-ovh is intended. 
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destruction of the hut-post,as just described, the itaha is broken up, and the materials of 
which it is constructed are thrown into the jungle. This act necessitates the removal of the 


pomdl-dih which is then rolled away and stored under another hut until the time arrives for 
celebrating the entoin feast.2 


The ceremony mentioned in footnote 56 (ante) takes place before dusk ; and after sundown 
on that and the two following days a fire is kindled near the head of the grave by means of 
fire-sticks, and kept burning throughout those three nights by one or more of the mourners 
who undertake this duty. The usual occupants of the hut sleep therein after the funeral and 
may in fact sleep in no other, 


As has been already mentioned, mourners are not allowed to taste®! anything except hot 
water until about 24 hours have elapsed since the demise. It is not thought necessary to draw 
water specially for their consumption, but any that may happen to be in the hut at the time is 
used. Noidea of its defilement through the presence of death seems to have crossed the 
Nicobarese mind. Hvidently some sentiment of the kind, however, attaches to the state of the 
hut and the persons of the mourners, as it is obligatory early on the morning after the interment 
that a thorough honse-cleaning be undertaken. After everything has been removed from the 
walls and floor of the hut, the former are swept with a broom (yiht-hanga), and the latter washed 
with hot water (et-shéch-oal-ni)®2 The mourners then wash themselves by pouring water over 
each other. This is known as the kolatch-t-dnh-hare, implying purification by ablution. 
After they have dried themselves, they, have, in order to be completely purified from their recent 
contact with the dead, to be anointed with an unguent, termed danun-daha,® by the menliana 
who, moistening his fingers therewith, performs the act of lustration (enliana) by anointmg 
each mourner in turn on the head and shoulder, uttering meantime repeatedly the mystic term 
*¢ ensh” or ‘‘éush,” which to the people of the present day conveys no precise meaning, but is 
regarded either as an injunction to the Evil Spirits to keep away, or as conferring some sort of 
charm or protection against their machinations. Meantime a man takes a short lighted torch, 
made of dry cocoanut leaves, which he waves in all directions inside the hut with the object 
of driving away any Evil Spirits that may be lurking therein. This act is termed koho-itt-cal. 


With the further object of disguising themselves so that the departed spirit may fail to 
recognise them, and may do them no mischief, allthe mourners shave their heads (ikoah-kot) ,** 
in addition to which the women shave their eye-brows (tkoah-puyol-okmat), and the men 
eradicate with tweezers any hair they may have on their upper lips and chins (itdsh-enkoin).” 
It is also common for a mourner, for the same reason, to assume some new name* for him 
or herself, which, in a great measure, accounts for the fact that some individuals have borne 
several different names in the course of their lives. This dread of the disembodied spirits of 
their departed relatives and friends®? is indneed by the conviction that they so keenly desire to 
return to the scenes and associates of their earthly existence that they are utterly unscrupulous 
as to the means and methods they adopt for the purpose of attaining their object. 


8 At some villages this feast takes place on the 3rd, 5th or 7th day after the interment, but generally not till 
3 or 5 months have elapsed. In the latter case a dark night is selected. 

81 The reason for this fast from solid food is that if a meal were eaten in the presence of a corpse, the ghost might 
inadvertently be swallowed at the same time. 

82 For this purpose they use a brush-like object, called janndh-lah (or hanndh-lih} fante, Vol. XXIV. p. 437, 
consisting of a Pandanus drupe after the pulp has been extracted. Old rags of sacks, etc, are afterwards used 
for wiping the planks. (Journ. Anthrop, Inst., Vol. XV. p. 67.] 

$8 This-consists merely of the pounded leaves of a certain tree mixed with cocoanut-oil. 

&& Some have been observed to shave all buta single lock of hair on the crown, after the manner of Hindus. 
[t should, however, be mentioned that this enstom of shaving is optional in the case of a menluana, most of whem 
affect long hair. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XV. pp. 73 and 99, 

85 In cases of sudden death, as from a fatal accident, snake-bite, or other cause, the same measures are adopted 
by all the fellow-villagers of the deceased, and the mourning they observe is the henhwéva-kandishe (vide note 89). 

86 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XV. p. 73. . 

8? The natives of Car Nieobar affirm that among them this feeling extends only to the spirits of bad men and of 

those who met their death by foul means. These do not become less dangerous until many years have elapsed, 
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When the physical purification and fortification against the Unseen Powers are accom- 
plished, the mourners and their friends assembleatthe hutto partake of a meal (styled Ongtang- 
kiraha), which is prepared and eaten in silence.*? It consists of a pig and fowl freshly killed, 
and also of as great a variety of articles of food as can be procured. The object of this 
lavish provision is that each favourite viand may be represented, and thus enable the 
bereaved as well as their friends to decide at once from which they will abstain during one or 
other of the two mourning periods, viz., that styled henhwdva-kandishe (or oyénga-yannata), 
which terminates atthe first memorial-feast (entoiz), and that called henhwéva-dide, which 
extends until the celebration of the final feast (lenedtla) two or three years later.2° The variong 
dainties are spread on trays, and each person is afforded the opportunity of declining or partak- 
ing of any number of them. By this means it soon becomes known which of those present 
intend to deny themselves, and to what extent their abstinence will be carried. At the con. 
elusion of this repast a tray, containing a portion of each kind of food that has been served, is 
carried by one or two of the company and deposited on the grave as an offering to the departed 
spirit,®° but no effort is made to protect it from birds or animals, so that it usually happens 
that the whole amount is speedily consumed by pigs, fowls, dogs, and crabs, 





ON THE EAST-CENTRAL GROUP OF INDO-ARYAN VERNACULARS. 
BY GEORGE A, GRIERSON, C.LE., Ph.D., I.C.S. 


Tue division of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars of Northern India, into two main groups, a 
Western, corresponding to the ancient Saurasénf Prakrit, and an Eastern, corresponding to the 
Magadhi Prakrit, has long been a common-place to students of the subject. The existence of a central 
language corresponding to the ancient Ardha-Magadhi Prakrit has also been assumed, but what 
that central language is at the present day has not, so far as I am aware, ever been clearly stated, 
The researches connected with the Linguistic Survey of India, on which I am at present engaged, 
have enabled me to locate it definitely. I have named it Eastern Hindi, and its two or three dialects 
together form what I call the East-Central Group of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The 
Eastern group includes Assamese, Bengali, Oriy4, and Bihart ; and the Western, among others, what 
I now call Western Hindt, Panjabi, and Gujaratt, 


The following note has been drawn up for the Survey ; but, as 9 long period mnst necessarily 
elapse before the Survey-report can see the light, and as the correct identification of the language is 
of some interest, I venture to lay an early copy of it before the readers of the Indian Antiquary :— 


The Bast-Central Group. — The East-Central Gronp of Indo-Aryan vernaculars is a group 
of dialects, not of languages. It inclndes only one language, vis., Hastern Hindl. 


Through some misapprehension of the facts it was recorded by the late Mr. de Réepstorff that this meal is 
eaten at the grave, whereas the mere suggestion of such having ever been their practice evokes a prompt denial 
[P. 262 of the Dictionary quoted in Notes 76 and 79 (ante).] 

* Henhwivarkandishe implies abstinence from singing, and oydnga-yannfta, the putting aside of personal 
ornaments; while henhwiva-dide signifies a thorough and complete abstinence from every form of self-gratificar 
tion, whether in respect to food, drink, self-adornment or social entertainment. The first two terms, applied alike 
to the mourning observed by friends and certain of the relatives of the dece ased, entail abstinence from singing, 
dancing, playing on instruments, wearing ornaments or new clothing, and the use of red paint onthe person, as 
well as indulging in those luxuries that were formally declined at the meal here described. In those cases where 
the entoin takes place after a few days (ante, note 80) the self-sacrifice incurred by this class of monrner 
necessarily amounts to little more than afaree, It is far otherwise, however, in Tegard to those who observe the 
henhwiwa-dide, as this requires them to deprive themselves of every kind of self-indulgence for a period extend- 
ing generally to about three years, when the final memorial-feast is usually held, ‘Till then no intoxicant, tobacco, 
cultivated Chatvica betel-leaf, pork, fowl, fish or turtle (unless captured with a single-pronged spear), ripe cocoannts, 
vegetables, plaintains and rice may be consumed. Needless to add, no ornaments or new garments may be worn 
or paint applied to the person, and no form of recreation, such as singing, dancing or music, may be enjoyed. 

0 Journ, Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XV. pp. 74-75, where Mr, J. G. Frazer points ont that “the nearly universal 
** practice of leaving food on the tomb ....., like the habit of dressing the dead in his best clothes, probably 
** originated in the selfish but not ankindly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to restin the grave and not come 
‘plaguing the living for food and raiment.” ....,. ‘‘Bather than use the property of the deceased and thereby 


“incur the anger of his ghost, men destroyed it, The ghost would then have no motive for returning to his 
** desolated home.” 
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Its geographical habitat. — This language, which includes three main dialects, Awadh?, 
Baghéli, and Chattisgarhi, occupies parts of six provinces, viz., Oudh, the North-Western Provinces, 
Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces, It covers the whole of Oudh, 
except the district of Hardoi and a small portion of Fyzabad. In the North-Western Provinces, it 
covers, roughly speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand, It ocenpies 
the whole of Baghelkhand, the North-West of Bundelkhand, the Sonth-Sone tract of the District of 
Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakar, Sargnja, Udaipur, and Korea, and a portion of Jashpur, 
in Chota Nagpur. In the Central Provinces, it covers the districts of J abalpur and Mandla, and the 
greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Feudatory States, 





The dialects. — The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other, Indeed, 
Baghéli differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly recognised as a separate speech, 
I should have certainly classed it as a form of that dialect. Its separate existence has only been 
recognised in preference to popular prejudice. Chhattisgarhi, under the infinence of the neigh- 
bouring Marathi and Oriya, shows greater points of difference ; but its close connection with Awadhi 
ig nevertheless apparent. The Awadhi-com-Baghéli dialect covers the whole Eastern Hind! area of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and of Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chand Bhak4r, and the 
districts of Jabalpur and Mandla, It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central Pro- 
vinces districts to the south and west. If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi and 
Baghéli, we may take the river Jamna where it rans between Fatehpur and Banda, and, thence, the 
southern boundary of the Allahabad District, This is not quite accurate, for the Tirhar? dialect: 
spoken on the north bank of the Jamna in Fatehpur, shows sufficient peculiarities to entitle it to be 
classed as Baghéli; and the language of the south-east of Allahabad, which is locally known as 
Baghéli, but which I have classed as Awadhi, is a mixture of thetwo dialects, The boundary must be 
uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarity which we can seize upon as a decisive test, 
Chhattisgarht occupies the remainder of the Eastern Hindt tract, that isto say, the States of Udaipur, 
Korea and Sarguja, and a portion of Jashpur, in the Chota Nagpur Province, and the greater part of 
Chhattisgarh, 

As above described, Eastern Hind! occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, extending from, 
but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Centra] Provinces, much longer from north to 
south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be roughly taken as 750 miles, and its 
mean breadth about 250, which together give an area of about 187,500 square miles. The number of 
speakers of each dialect is roughly as follows : — 


Awadhi ete aae eaf #ee sae oor 16,000,000 


Baghéli ... eee aie af ee oe «=: #,0 12, 756 
cna amet 20,612,756 


Chhattisgarh? ... See a oe ies in or 8,719,725 


GER TRETD. Ypmtonemenis 


Total... 24,331,999 





With reference to the above figures, it should be explained that, probably owing to the prestige 
of the court at Lucknow, Awadhi is spoken as a vernacular not only in the tract above described, but 
also by Muhammadans over the Hastern parts of the North-Western Provinces, and the greater 
part of Bibar, the language of which is, in the main, Bihari, I estimate the number of these 
Awadhi-speaking Musalmans at abont a million, and these figures are included in the figures for 
Awadhi given above. Similarly, as regards Chhattisgarhi, the above figures include not only the 
speakers of that dialect in the area of which it is the vernacular, but also 34,095 speakers of it in the 
neighbouring Chhattisgarh and Orissa Feudatory States, whose main language is Oriya, In both 
cases, the speakers are permanent residents of the areas in which they were found, so that the total 
above given represents the number of speakers of Eastern Hindi in their proper homes. 
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Speakers of Eastern Hindi abroad. — Large numbers of speakers of Eastern Hindi are 
scattered all over Northern India. Putting to one side the number of Oudh men who have travelled 
abroad in quest of service, there is our native army which is largely recruited in that Province, 
Unfortunately it is mpossible even approximately to estimate the number of these Eastern Hindi 
speakers who ate away from their homes, All that can be done is to give the following approximate 
estimates for the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and for Assam :— 


Estimated number of speakers of the Eastern Hindi in Assam ... ai 82,290 


’ ” 29 2” Lower Provinces ses .. 111,258 
? 


Total ... 148,548 


Origin of Bastern Hindi.— As explained elsewhere, in the early centuries after the Christian 
era, there were two main languages or Prakrits, spoken in the Jamna and Ganges valleys, 
These were Sauraséni spoken in the west, its head-quarters being the Upper Doab, and Magadhi spoken 
sn the East, with its head-quarters in the country south of the present City of Patna, Between these 
two there was a debatable ground, roughly corresponding to the present province of Ondh, 
in which a mixed language, known as Ardha-Magadhi or Half-Magadhi, was spoken, partaking parily 
of the character of Sauraséni, and partly of that of Magadbi. We know that all the languages of the 
Eastern Group are descended from Magadhi, and that the group of closely connected languages, of 
which Western Hindi may be taken as the type, is directly descended from Sauraséni, It now remains 
to state that this mixed language, or Ardha-Magadhi, was the parent of modern Eastern Hindi, 


Geographical position of Eastern Hindi in regard to neighbouring languages. — 
Eastern Hind? is bounded on the north by the Aryan languages of the Nepal Himalayas, and on the 
west by Various dialects of Western Hindi, of which the principal are Kanauji and Bundélkhandi. 
All these are descended from Sauraséni, On the east it is bounded by the Western Bhojpuri and 
Nagpurid dialects of Bihari, and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of the Marathi language, 
These three are descended from M&gadhi Prakrit. It is hence surrounded on two sides by languages 
derived from Sauraséni, and on two sides by languages derived from Magadhi, and, as might be 


expected, is the modern representative of Ardha-Magadhi, Like it, it partakes of the nature of both 
the ancient languages. 


Its name. — The name Hindi is popularly applied to all the various Aryan languages spoken 
between the Panjab on the west and the river Mahd-nanda on -the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the river Narbad4 on the south. From these Bihari has already been subtraeted. 
It is spoken in Bihar and the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces. We shall also have 
to subtract the languages of Rajputana, and there remain, still bearing thename of Hindi, the dialects 
spoken in the basins of the Jamni and the Ganges, say, from Sirhind in the Panjab to Benares. 
These divide themselves into two main groups, entirely distinct from each other, a Western and 
an Eastern, The Western includes, amongst others, Bundéli, Kananji, Braj] Bhakhd, and the stan- 
dard Hindustani which forms the lingua franca of the greater part of India, These dialects are all 
various forms of one language, which I call Western Hindi. The Hastern group includes the three 
dialects that together form the language which I term Eastern Hindi, It is necessary to explain this, 


as no attempt has hitherto been made to name these two languages. Its very existence has hitherto 
been a matter of doubt! 


The Kast-Central Group compared with the Eastern. — The dialects of the East- 


Central Group differ from the languages of the Eastern Group mainly in the conjugation of 
the verb. 








i The student is warned that the Eastern Hindi of Dr. Hoernle’s Gandian Grammar is not the language here 


given that name. That Hastern Hindtis Bihért. Dr. Hoernle himself has long abandoned the name ‘ Eastern 
Hindi,’ and has adopted ‘ Bihari.’ 
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Pronunciation. — As regards pronunciation, the languages of the Eastern group do not 
agree among themselves. The three most Eastern languages of the group, viz., Assamese 
Bengali,’ and Oriya, have one marked peculiarity, in that the letter ais usually pronounced like 
the a in the English word ‘hot.’ In Bihari, this sound is gradually flattened as we go west- 
wards, untilin Western Bhojpuri, it has the ordinary sound of the ‘ u’ in ‘nut.’ Eastern 
Hindi has also this pronunciation of the vowel. 


Declension. — In the declension of Nouns and Pronouns, Hastern Hindi closely resembles 
Western Bhojpuri. It has the same tendency to use an oblique form in é@; with regard to which. 
however, it would be more accurate to say that Western Bhojpuri has borrowed from Hastern 
Hindi, the oblique form of the other languages of the Eastern group invariably ending ind. The 
post-positions attached to nouns are mostly the same as in Bihari, the most marked exception 
being that of the Dative-Accusative, which in Hastern Hindi is ‘#é@’ or ‘ ka,’ while, in the 
languages of the Hastern Group, itis ‘ké’ or ‘ké? Itmay be added that the post-position 
of the Locative is ‘md’ or ‘md,’ while in Bihari itis more usually ‘ mé,’ and it does not occur 
:n the other Hastern languages at all. These two post-positions, kad and md, are typical of the 
Fast-Central Group. 


Pronouns. — The declension of Pronouns in Eastern Hindi closely resembles that of the 
Eastern Group of Languages. In one important test point it agrees with that group in differing 
from the more western ones, While in the latter the typical vowel of the genitive singular 
of the personal pronouns is é, in the Hast it is 6. Thus, in Western Hindi ‘my’ is ‘ mérd,’ 
but in Bengali and Bihart, it is‘ mdr.’ Eastern Hindt follows the Eastern Group in this respect. 


Conjugation, — In regard to verbs, there are greater points of difference than in the other 
parts of speech. The verb substantive is in Eastern Hindt ahew or dhe#, ‘Iam,’ although, in the 
Eastern parts of Oudh, ddfe#, which is nearly the sameas the Western Bhojpuri 5474, also 
occurs. In the Finite verb there are three main tenses which admit of comparison, the Present 
Conjunctive, the Past and the Future. Of these, the Present Conjunctive, which is derived 
from the Sanskrit Present Indicative, is practically the same in nearly every Indo-Aryan 
Language. No profitable comparison can therefore be obtained from it. 


The Past Tense. — The Past Tense, on the other hand, presents striking differences. In 
all the Indo-Aryan languages this tense was originally a Past Participle Passive. Thus, if we 
take Hindustani, the word mérd, which is derived from the Sanskrit Past Passtve Participie 
méritah, does not mean literally ‘he struck ’ or ‘I struck,’ but ‘ struck by him ’ or ‘me’ and 
so on. Similarly, ‘chald,’ derived from chalita h, is literally not ‘ he went, but ‘he is gone.’ It 
will be observed that the Sanskrit Passive Participles above quoted have the letter + in the 
penultimate syllable. This is the case in regard to most Sanskrit Passive Participles, and it is 
important to note it, for this ¢ is retained in most of the dialects derived from Sanraséni 
Prakrit. Thus from the Sanskrit ‘ médritah,’ there sprang the Sauraséni ‘mérié, from which 
- came the Braj Bhakha ‘maryau,’ in which the y represents the original Sanskrit and Prakriti. 
The change of 7 to y is one of spelling rather than of pronunciation, We may, therefore, say 
that this i or y is typical of the Past tenses of the group of dialects, which are sprang from 


Sauraséni Prakrit. 


Turning now to the languages derived from Magadhi Prakrit, we seean altogether differ- 
ent state of affairs. In the Sauraséni languages, the ¢ of ‘ méritah’ and ‘ chalitah’ has altogether 
disappeared. In the Magadhi languages, we find in its place the letter ‘7,°? Thus ‘struck’ in 
Bengali is ‘ mérila-, and in Bihari méral-. It is a peculiarity of all these languages that they 
object to using the Past Participle by itself, as is done, for instance, in Hindustani. They have 
a number of enclitic prononns,? meaning ‘by me,’ ‘ by thee,’ and soon. These they tack on te 
the Past Participle, so that the whole forms one word. Thus, when a Bengali wishes to say 
‘T struck,’ he says ‘ mérila, ‘struck,’ ° an,’ ‘by me, and unites the whole into one word, marilam, 


2 For the proof of this, s¢e J. AS. B. LETY, (1999), Pt, I. pp. 336 and 392. 
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Similarly, the Bengali chaltlém originally meant ‘ib was gone by me,’ hence, ‘I went.’ 
In process of time the way in which this word was built was forgotten, and the past tense in 
Bengali is now conjugated as if it was an ordinary active verb. The particular enclitic pro- 
nouns which are used in the Magadhi-derived languages vary inform from dialect to dialect, 
and for the purpose of comparison with Eastern Hindi, it will be convenient to consider those 
in use in the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari. 


Eastern Hindi combines the peculiarities of the Sauraséni and of the Magadhi 
languages. The typical letter of its past tense is not the Magadhi 1 but the Sauraséni ¢ or y. 
On the other hand, the past participle cannot stand by itself, but takes the same enclitic 
pronouns as those used by Bhojpuri. In order to show this clearly, the masculine singnlar 
of the Past tenses of Eastern Hindi and Bhojpuri are here given side by side. In each 
ease the root, the tense characteristic, and the enclitic pronoun are separated by hyphens. In 
reading the Hastern Hindi forms, it should be remembered that, in this language, ya, e, and tare 
practically interchangeable, some localities favouring one spelling, and some another. The 
spelling given below is that of the Awadhi dialect :-— 


English, Eastern Hindi. Bhojpuri, 
T struck Miar-e-% Mér-el-3 
Thou strackest Mir-i-s Mér-al-as 
He struck Mér-irs Mir-“l-as 


If we spell the Eastern Hind{ words as follows, as is often done, we see the connexion, on 
the one hand, with the Sauraséni dialect, and, on the other, with Bhojpuri, even more clearly. 
Mar-y-at 
Mar-y-as 
Méar-y-as 
These are the original forms, of which the forms with t and eare corruptions. This Past 
Tense, with, according to local spelling, the third person singular ending in ts, es, or yas, is 
pre-eminently the typical shibboleth of a speaker of Eastern Hindi. In conversation this form 
ofa verb naturally occurs with great frequency, and is hence continually heard. Speakers of 
the language from Oudh cover the whole of Northern India, for they are great wanderers in 
gearch of sérvice, and, even in Calentta, nothing is more common fora Huropean to hear than: 
an up-country syce saying words like ‘ kahis,? he said, or ‘ méris,’ he struck. Snch expressions 


must be familiar to every Englishman, and most people would be astonished to hear that they 
were relics of a mixture of Sauraséni and Magadhi Prakrit. 


. 


In this tense, Eastern Hindt has another strong point of resemblance with the Saura- 
sént group of dialects. I have already pointed out that in the Magadhi languages, the memory 
of the fact that these past tenses are really passive in character has been lost. The suffixing of 
the enclitic pronouns has given the tense the appearance of an ordinary past tense of an Active 
verb. In Eastern Hindi we see this process of forgetting actually going on. The memory of 
the passive character of the tense has been partly preserved by the fact that the language 
possesses a literature. In the old poetry of Malik Muhammad and Tulasi Das the fact that the 
tense is passive is rarely forgotten. The subject is putinto the case of the Agent, whicb in 
this dialect does not end in né, but is the same as the ordinary oblique form, and the verb is 
made to agree in gender and number, not with the subject, but with the object. In accord- 
ance with this, the verb has still, to the present day, a feminine form in the past tenses, and, 
as we go west, where the influence of the neighbouring ‘Sauraséni dialects has helped to keep 
the memory alive, the subject of such tenses of transitive verbs is still in the case of the Agent, 
Thus, in Hastern Oudh ‘he struck’ is ‘a médris,’ in which #is in the Nominative case, and 
means ‘he’; but in Unao in Western Ondh, the expression used is ‘ut médris, in which ut is 
in the oblique form and means ‘by him.’ The nominative singular of ui is wé. 


The Future Tense. — The case of the Future Tense is similar, but more complicated, In 
Sanskrit there are two ways of saying ‘he will go.” It may be said either actively or passively, 
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i. e., we may either use the direct expression, ‘he will go,’ or we may say ‘ it will be to-be-gone 
by him.’ The first isin Sanskrit chaltshyati, and the second chalizavyam used impersonally. 
We shall first trace the former into the modern languages. In Sanraséni it first became 
chalissai, with the same elision of ¢ that we noticed in the case of the past participle. Then the 
two ‘8's became changed to h, and we have chalihai. This form has survived to the present 


day, and in Braj Bhakha and other Sauraséni-derived dialects means ‘he will go’? The whole 
tense is thus conjugated in Braj Bhakha. 


Singular. . Plural. 
1. Mértha#, I shall strike Mérihat 

Mirihai Mirthau 
3. Marthat Mérihai 


We are thus entitled to say that the characteristic of the future tense in the Sauraséni group 
of dialects is the syllable ¢h. 


The Magadhi group of dialects, 7, e., those which form the Eastern Group of Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, on the contrary prefers to form its future on the impersonal passive future partici- 
ple, an example of which is the Sanskrit word chalitavyam, it is to be gone, equivalent in mean- 
ing to the Latin eundum. The impersonal nature of this participle should be noticed. It does 
not say who is to go. It leaves this to be supphed by a pronoun. The. Sanskrit chalitavyam 
becomes in both Prakrits chaliavvem, and we find the next stage of growth in the word chalaéa, 
in the old Eastern Hindi of Tulasi Das. It is here used asa pure future, and is not changed 
either for person or number. Chalaba means ‘ I, thou, he, we, you, they will go.’ The explana- 
tion is the original meaning in Sanskrit, As in that language, the word literally means ‘it is 
to be gone. Who it is that has to go, is left to be defined by the aid of a pronoun. Hence 
the form of the verb remains unchanged. 


Coming now to the present day, we may take Bengali as an example of the Eastern group 
of Janguages. Assamese and Oriya follow it in every particular. Asin the case of the past 
tense, Bengali cannot use the future participle alone, it must add enclitic pronouns to it. Iis 
future participle ends in i}. Thatis tosay the Prakrit chalsavvam becomes chalid ; while 
similarly the Sanskrit mdri-tavyam, it is to be struck, becomes in Prakrit mdriaveam, and in 
Bengali mdrib, To this it adds the enclitic pronouns. When a Bengali wishes to say ‘ I shall 
strike,’ he says ‘mérib,’ ‘it is to be struck,’ and then ‘4,’ which he writes a, ‘by me,’ t. ¢., mérié-a. 
The Bengali future is therefore conjugated as follows :— 


Singular. Plural, 
1, Mér-tb-a, 1 shall strike Mar-ib-a 
2, JMLdr-tb-a Miar-ib-é 

Maér-ib-é Mér-it-en 


The remaining Eastern language, Bihdri, holds fast to the same principle in forming the 
first two persons of the future. That is to say, it adheres to the base with 4, in this case, mérab. 
It is, however, unable to make up its mind about the third person. In Maithili and Magadhi 
it uses the present participle somewhat clumsily for this person of the future, but in Bhojpari 
it takes refuge in the zh-future which we have just met in Sauraséni, so that we have the 
curious spectacle of a future in which the first two persons are really impersonal passives, while 
the third person is active. As in the case of the Past tense, however, all memory of the 


sc cL eee 


3 The chalig& which we meet as the future in the ordinary Hindust&nt of the books has an altogether differen 
derivation. 
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passive origin of the first two persons has been lost, The Bhojpuri future is, therefore, ag 


follows i= 


Singular. ~ Plaral. 
1, Mér-0b-}, I shall strike Mér-ab 
2, Mér-ab-é Mér-0b-ah 
8. Marihé Miarthen 


In the first two persons, the terminations are enclitic pronouns meaning ‘by me,’ ‘ by thee, 
and soon. Eastern Hindi goes still further in the same direction, The Awadhi dialect closely 
agrees with Bhojpuri. Its future is :— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Mér-0b-i, I shall strike Mér-ab 
9. Mér-ab-es Midr-eb-6 
3. Mérihai Mérihat 


As, however, we go west, we find in the Awadhi-speaking district of Unao the 
following : — 


Singular. Plural. 
1, Mérihaé, I shall strike Mérihat 
2. Méarihat Martha 
3. Marihat Mérihat 


This is a pure th-futare, and is identical with the one given above for Braj Bhakha. The 
Baghéli dialect, according to Dr. Kellogg, takes a mean position between these two extremes, It 
may he noted that the first person singular, méravyeit more really approaches thé Prakrit form 
mariavvam than in any other dialect. 


Singular. Plural. 
1, Mér-ayy-ct, I shall strike Mér-ab 
2. Mdr-ib-es or marihes Mar-tb-a 
3. Méri Martha 


It should be remarked, however, that the specimens collected for this survey from the 
Baghéli-speaking area only show the ¢h-future, conjugated exactly as in Unao. 


The Chhattisgarhi future shows another mixture of these two forms, It is as follows: — 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Mariha#, I shall strike Mir-ab or marithan 
2, Mar-ab-é Marthau 
3. Marthar Marthat 


We thus see that, as in the Past Tense, the Future Tense of Eastern Hindt oecupies an 


intermediate position between that of the Magadhi languages of the Hast, and that of the 
Sauraséni languages of the West. . 


General Conclusion. — We are hence entitled to state that the 
or, in other words, the Hast-Central group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars, agrees generally in regard. 
to its nouns and pronouns with the Migadht or Eastern Group of vernaculars, but, in regard 
to the verb, occupies a position intermediate between that group and the Saurasént proup; 


whose habitat is immediately to its west. It is the modern representative of the ancient 
Ardha-Macadht Prakrit. 


Eastern Hindi language, 
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ae ae en ee em ene ne ne a me ke i I aE a eS 
tn tenner thf giyyeincemntteeigtitantadtsaatain nisin mines onus 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICH BURKHARDT, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 


by Geo. A. Grierson, C.ILE, P&.D., I.C.8. 


(Continued from p, 232.) 
APPENDIX. 
1. Explanation of Luke i, 1-4, 


, or ale! eg : ate 
wed By eS OS gg ye (1) (1) Chitnkt sethau gond kamar, 2 Haan 
or ae ae a aa ae ; - . 

[33] Hye Wily yas duet day odd olf dinen-hond, yima ase andar wiqi* sapane, [zt] 


/\ 2 


/ w ff a ; oe rr ‘ 
gos ri se a by 48s (2) wey why baydn karan, (2) yithe path’ tinau, yim gods 


Ds re ae f » / /b Pa Oe etal ania: Pialmne 
wmode Sadlf 43 JT ige gy BL dey petha pdng wuchhaniwile tg haldmeakt iehi.lma 
“ ” \ 
f ae eo. Ali. 6s: ish karak riwiyat ; (3) me te 
&3 dx (3) ys by SS Epes dae | ot J T5595 karanwoli Os;, ase nigh karak riwayat ; (3) 


/ f ‘3 2 
a kb ie > 


cad ly ye BS fie 9S aay BoP $4 a wy3 dn mundsth zi, goda petha késhish ta darytist 
ppbla dile @is wy mae as? gh wf harit, lékha sahth poth séruy keh chdnt Lhatra, 
wi ett (4) wiih nb ye Unsls ef ay fazil Thydfilus, bitartih, (4) yuth tina 
ust} poled sas we gshoa | ea weit hathan-hanz résti, yiman-hanz ise ta‘lim chhey 

Stil; gest? héismats, zdnak. 


261. Word by word analysis. 


Chinki (Prs.), Conjunction, because, forasmuchas ; séfhau, adj. instr. pl., of athe CS sh i 
many; gond, 3, sg. impersonal, aor. of gandun, to bind (§ 180, No. 65) ; seehegh os ane 
gandun, to tighten the waist-cloth, to undertake ; zi (Pers.), conj., that ( a me ae 
demonst, pron. (§ 243) ; kdmen-hond, gen. pl. of kam, fem., deed, work, business (3r a ae ? 
yima, nom. pl. fem., rel. pron. ( § 245); ase, loc. pl. of 60, 1 ( § 928); andar, ite ¥ on 
with dat. ; wiégi‘ (Arab.), participle, happening ; sapane (§§ 99, 158), aor. 3 pl. en : : fee , 
to be, with wdgt', to occur ; 21, repeated on account of the pi abla e am - 
declaration; eran, 8 pl. pres. (subj.) of karan, to make; yithe posh? (¥ 209, 9 re ‘ - 
in what manner ; fimau, instr. pl., demon. pron. (§ 243); yim, nom. Pls rel. a : 5) é 338), 
fem., beginning, abl. goda (for godi); petha, preposition, from (with one eae oe 
self ; wuchhanwalt, nom. pl. masc,, noun of agent, of wuchhur, to see ( - i be : ‘a ae 
kaldmalt, adj. nom. pl. mase, of kalamuk, 1. e, gen. of ne cures ina k ae i Nee: 
208) ; khidmat (Arab.), fem., service, ministry ; karanwol? (like wuchhanwol, dpeeaciaae : : ee 
with khidmat, to do ministry, to minister; kaldmak’ khidmai kar, men ie Sasa *Y 
word, ministers of the word; dst, aor.3 pl. masc. of dsun, to be; aes oe ia aes 
position, to, ase nish, to us; kerak, aor. 8sg.f. + sufix &; by them was it (. pues ; ( ‘ 03), 
ing, riwdyat karunm, to deliver) done; timau 10 herah, by them pila a Da . 
me, dat. pers. pron. ( § 228); ti, also (quogue) ; #én, aor. 3 = pe en edghelia. tan 
consider, think ( § 180, No. 46); mundsib (Arab.), proper, ae, - a . a Sa geciate 
above; késhish (Pers.), labour, energy ; dary@ft (Pers.), understanding; Aart, participle abs 
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ot karun ( § 84); lékha, 1 sg. pres. (subj.) of lékhun (lekhun), to write : sahih (Arab.), adj., 
complete, correct ; potht, instr. sg. of péth, m., manner ( ef. above yitha pothe ) 3 séru-y heh, alk 
that, the entire (§ 248); ehdni, abl, fem., possess. pron. (§ 232) 5 khotra, for the sake of 
( § 208) ; ay, inter]. ; fdzil (Arab.), excellent ; Thydfilus, Theophilus ; dtéartié (Arab.), adv. from 
di,in, + tartib, order ; yuth, eonj., as; ttman, dat. plur., denx. pron. (§ 248) ; kathan-hanz, gen. 
pl. fem. sg., of kath, a word, teaching ; rastt (Pers.), fem., rightness, truth ; yima-hanz, gen, 
pl, rel. pron., agreeing with ta‘lim (Arab ), fem., teaching, instruction ; ehhe-y, there is to 
you (§ 164); hétsmats (for hetsmais) (m. hyutmut), perf. part. fem. of heun, to take, agreeing 
with da‘lim; ednak, 2nd pers. pres. (subj.) of zdnwn, to know, to learn. 


962. Literal Translation. 


(1) Forasmuchas by many was the waistband tightened (4 é., it was undertaken) that of 
those things which happened among us (that) declaration they should make; (2) in the 
manner in which by them, who from the beginner self-seers (#.¢., eye-witnesses) and of-the- 
word ministry-doers (ministers) were, to us delivery was made ; (3) by me also it was thought 
proper that from the beginning diligence and understanding having made (2. e., with diligence 
and understanding), I should write ina truthful manner everything for thy sake, O excellent 
Theophilus, in order; (4) so-that of those things the truth, of-which by-thee instruction 
has-by-thee been-taken, thou-mayst-know. 


(To be continued.) 





THE COPPER COINAGE OF MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
BY REV A. WESTCOTT. 
Preface. 


THE numismatic enthusiast in Southern India cannot fail to be bewildered by the extra- 
ordinary multiplicity of the copper coins which fallin his way. Leaving on one side the 
coinage of native potentates, he finds that the early coinage of the Companies in itself offers a 
wide field for his energies. In the absence of any complete catalogue he knows not what to 
expect, and experiences much difficulty in arranging the specimens which he has secured. By 
the aid of Atkins’ Colontal Coins, and Thurston’s Madras Museum Catalogue, he ean compile a 


fairly complete list of the gold and silver coinage, but to the copper coinage, especially in its 
early stages, he has no adequate guide. 


With the view to preparing the way for a more or less complete guide to these 
coins, | have arranged a tentative catalogue comprising those coins of which mention has been 
made in other available lists, adding thereto some pieces in my own collection which do not. 
‘appear to have been published hitherto. 


A. Copper Coins of the London Company.? 
| Abbreviations : 


A. == Atkins’ Coins of British Possessions and Colonies, 
H. = Hultzsch (article in Indtan Antiquary, Vol. XX1). 


. == Thurston’s Catalogue of Coins in Madras Museum] 


PE en ne re et et ee acer 


i Queen Elizabeth in 1600 granted a Royal Charter to ‘The Governor and Company of Merchants trading into 
the East Indies.’ 

This London Company’s first settlement on the Coromandel Coast was at Pulicat, where they had a precarious 
tenure by favour ofthe Dutch, In 1620 they obtained an independent settlement at Masulipatam, and in 1625 were 


able to open a branch establishment at Armaghém. Their third settlement, in Madras, together with the right to 
coin money, was purchased from the Raja of Chandragiri in 1639. 
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arm_l _e#oT™eouleeTeRFHEHE ERE ETEHTEHTETEH_ eR ETE ___TFTHTe_.’}NPRFRHTFReeT_ECHjT_EHCHENEHEHOEE™_#oono.w_enNteaqrrn2-2-2——— 
I, — Undated Coins. 
1. H. No. 24, 
Ob. berets Sri. 
Rev. — Kumpini (i. ¢., Tamil for Company). 
2. H. No, 25. 
Ob. — Star of eight points. 
R. — Kumpini. 
This eight-pointed star seems to have found favour with the Company. It was revived 


subsequently. See Nos. 9 and 10. 
8. H. No, 26. 


Ob. — Orb and cross. 
R..— Sri Ranga. 


The orb and cross, of which this is apparently the earliest occurrence was the special 
device of the London Company. The Inscription Sri Ranga on the reverse doubtless is due to 
the instruction of the Raja of Chandragiri that the Company should retain the image of 
Vishnu on their coins. Figures of Venkateswara, Lakshmi, and the like are found on the 
Company’s pagodas and fanams, but not on the cash, unless the copper coin in the Madras 
Museum (C. 3) is a genuine eoin, and not, as is far more probable, a sham pagoda. 

Some of the specimens of this eoin in my collection have a different reverse. The coin is 
a single cash of about 10 grains weight. 

4, T. No. C, 42. 
0b, — Traces of orb and cross, and of the letters C. C. H. 
R. — Sri Ranga. 


This is the first occurrence of the letters C. C. E., which are presumably the initials of 
Chartered Company to the Hast Indies. One writer describes these two O’s as ‘ crescent 
moous’ This is, however, a mistake, and does not explain the E. 


5, A. 66. 
Ob, — Orb and cross inscribed C. C. E. within a beaded circle. 
_ B, — “Indian characters within a beaded circle.’ 


The inscription on this coin is undecipherable though quite distinct. It is assigned to the 
reign of George I. (1714-1727). But as it has the device of the London Company, I include it 
with their coins, though greatly suspecting its genuineness. 

II, — Dated Coins. 
6. H. No. 27. 


Ob. — Orb and cross with 78 in the lower division of orb. 


R. — Sri Ranga. 

The 78 on this coin is understood to represent 1678. The Company received a new Char- 
ter from Charles IL, with permission to coim in 1677, and this coin is probably one of the 
results thereof. Atkins includes this coin amongst Bombay coins ; but it is clearly a Madras 
type, and I have obtained two specimens of it ont of Madras soll. 


7, BH. No. 28. 
0b.— me within a circle. 
RR, en Sri Ranga 
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8, H. No. 29. 
0b. — a within a circle. 


R. — Sri Ranga. 
9, Unpublished. 
0b. — Hight-pointed star within a beaded circle. 


R. — 1 (. ¢5 1701). 


10. Unpublished. 
06, — As No. 9. 
R, — 1710, 
The above four coins are probably efforts of the new or English Company, but Nos. 7 


and 8 are connected with the London Company’s coinage by the Sri Ranga of the R, and 
Nos. 8 and 9 by the eight-pointed star of the 08, (see No, 2). 


11. Unpublished. 
08. — Orb and cross inscribed ce 


R. — The date 1691 between wavy lines within a circle. 

This coin and Nos, 12 and 18 are the fore-runners of the long series extending from 1702- 
1806, The coin is called ‘ Dudu? or Faluce’ by Atkins. I attribute this new departure in 
coinage to the Company’s new Charter granted by James II, in 1686 with renewed permission to 
coin. It has been remarked that the Company began to coin the Dutch pagoda also in 1691.8 


12, <A. 67. 
As No. 11, but date 16938. 


13. A. 68. 
As No. 11, but date 1695. 


14. Unpublished. 
C. CG. 


06. — Orb and cross, inscribed E 


R, — & within a circle. 

15. Unpublished. 
Same as No. 14, but date ae 
The above two coins are the fore-runners of the subsequent ‘Half-faluce’ series, 


be absolutely certain as to the exact dates, as on both specimens the last figure 
indistinct. Both No. 11 and No. 14 are indisputably clear when turned upside down. 


16-47. A. 69-97. 


Faluces of various dates from 1702-1806 similar to Nos. 11-18, but of irregular shape, and 
ruder workmanship, and with numerals larger and ill shaped. In my collection are ‘faluces’ 
of the years 1731, 1786, and 1789, being dates not recorded by Atkins. 


Re ee er irate tind ert aan iiamnseeseeyn nes smepuaniniiapy ips enum amisirsi ir post nesiiom issn sinner Sampaio psapeah educa ein ectasomacasrrspcnt townie 


? Little Tamil boys of the present day in Madras almost invariably call copper coins ‘ dootte’ which is their 
way of pronouncing ‘ dudu.’ They also speak of ‘ kas” The word ‘anna’ is quite tabooed by them. 


3'This Dutch or Three-Swami Pagoda, as well as the old Star Pagoda should be included in the Company’s 
Madras gold coinage. They are not mentioned by Atkins, 


1 cannot 
is rather 
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enna 


4858. A. 98-108. 


‘ Half-faluces’ of various dates from 1702-1804 similar to Nos. 14 and 15, but of rnder 
shape and workmanship.! 


These two long series of ‘ Faluce’ and ‘ Half-faluce,’ though a continuation of the London 


Company’s coinage, and bearing their device, belong properly to the period of the United 
Company. 


B. Copper Coin of the English Company. 
59. Unpublished. 


Ob. — A heart-shaped shield inscribed E. E. I. C. and surmounted hy 
the numeral 4, . 


R. — As on some Tinnevelly Nayakar coins. 


This coin probably belongs to the period 1699-1703 when the rival companies London anc 
English were at strife, previous to the incorporation of the old one in the new. It is an 
interesting piece on account of its displaying for the first time the 4 above the shield, which 
afterwards became so familiar in the trade mark of the United Company.® 

C. Copper Coins of United Bast India Company. 
I. — Undated Coins, 


64. T. C. 38. 
Ob. — ‘Bale-mark’ of the Company : surrounded by a beaded sircle. 
R. — Crossed lines and symbols. 

65. Unpublished. 


V 
Ob. — ‘ Bale-mark? CX |. 
E 


a 


R. — Crossed lines. 
66. Unpublished. 


Ob. -- ‘ Bale-mark’ a. 
Ej I 


R. — Crossed lines. 
67. Unpublished. 


O02, — ‘Bale-mark’ 1 = 
Lic 


R, — Similar to that of No. 6+. 
68-73, A.169-111. 
O}. — In Persian and English XL Cash. 
R.— This is Forty Cash (in Telugu and Tamil). 


ecient Sea. 
4 As illustrating the rough workmanship of this resuscitated series, I may remark that T. Wo. C. 34 which 2s 
figured in pl. xv. 11, and is described as having an ‘ undecipherable inscription’ on the Reverse, appears to me To 
be a ‘half-faluce’ of 17 x 6 figured upside down. 7 
6 In 1698 William IIL, granted a Charter to a new Company. This action was touch resented by the olin 
Company, whose Government was ‘determined’ in three years commencing from Michaelmas BOSS. eae as Govern. 
Pitt remarked, ‘“‘ afterwards it (4. @. their Government) is secured to them hy their subscriptions to the new Cem. 
pany. The new Company was styled, ‘‘ the English Company trading to the East Indies. , 
6 On second thought I omit Nos. 60-63, as lam very doubtful as to the reading at their obverse. Tt has see 
read as Kumpini, as Madura, as Sri Vira, and by myself as B, E, 1. C, with flourishes. The character 8 supposed + re 
be Telugu; but it is not easily recognisable as such, and Ttake it t2 be Bogus Telugu. For the presens it seenta sate: 


te suppress these coins. 
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Atkins notices three varieties of this com; but including his published varieties I have 
observed six. Besides the variety in the form of the dividing line on the obverse, one specimen 
in my collection has a dividing line on the reverse also. The Tamil lettering also varies in 
several respects, e. g., one piece reads ‘yithu,’ another ‘ithwu.’ 


This piece, and the others of the same series that follow, though undated, are known to 
have been first eoined in 1807. 


74-79, A. 112-115. 
Same as Nos. 68-73, but smaller and inscribed XX Cash. 
Of this piece too there are varieties not mentioned in Atkins. 
80-85. <A. 116-119, 
Same as above but smaller and inscribed X Cash. 
86. A. 120, 
Same as above but smaller and inscribed V Cash. 
86a. Unpublished. 
Same as above but inscribed 23 Cash. 
87. A. 121, 
Same as above but smaller and with no dividing line. 
88. T. No, C. 43. 
Ob. and R. — ‘ Bale-mark of the Company,’ 
89. T. No. C. 54. 
04. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Tamil), 
R. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Telugu). 
IT. — Dated Coins, 
Ehe following, being all small coins, are for convenience sake placed in succession: — 
90. T. No. A. 2 and 38, 
06. — ‘ Bale-mark.’ 
fi. — 1733, 


91. T. No. 4, 


Ob, — * Bale-mark’ EX). 


Ei, ~—— 1736, 


92. T. No. A. 5. 
Ob. — Bale-mark.’ 
A, — 1737, 


93. A, 129, 
Ob. — * Bale-mark.’ 
B.— IP). (1210 = 1795) within a square. 
94. <A. 123, 
Similar to last, but date IP} (4271 = 1796), 
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Oe a AO a ee ne 


95. A. 124. 
Similar to last, but date [| [EP (1212 — 1707). 
96. T. No. A. 87. 
O4, — ‘ Bale-mark.’ 
R. — 1807, 





97.7 A, 125. 
O04. — United Company’s Bale-mark, etc. — 1794. 
R. — Company’s arms, etc. ‘48 to one Rupee.’ 
98. <A. 126, 
As last, but Company's crest only on &. 
99, <A. 127, 
As 97, but date 1797. 
100; 1288 
As 97, but smaller, and ‘ 96 to one Rupee. ? 
101. A. 129. 
As 100, but date 1797. 


102. A. 1381. 
Od. — Company’s arms, eic., 1803. 
R. — Value in Persian and English, XX Cash. 


103. A. 1338. 
As 102, but smaller and X Cash. 


104. A. 185. 
As 103, but smaller and V Cash. 


105, A. 137. 
0b. — Company’s crest — 1803. 
R. — Value in Persian and English, I Cash. 


106. A, 132. 
As 102, but date 1808. 


107. A. 184. 
As 103, bat date 1808. 


108.3 A. 136. 
As 104, but date 1808. 


ig a ta nse ee a a re ee 
7 These coins were struck for the Northern Circars. Atkirs states that this coin was an attempt to assimilate 
the Mohammedan and Hindu monetary systems. Accepting this piece as equivalent to 20 Cash the Rupee becomes 
960 Cash. The relations of the two systems were complicated, 
By Government Order of December 9th, 1817, the following values were fixed :— 
Star Pagoda (Hindu) = 33 Rupees = 45 fanams == 3,600 cash. 
Rupee (Mohammedan) = 12 fanams + 68 cash = 1,028 cash. 
Fanam = 80 cash. 
According to above scale 33 Rupees = 3,598 cash which is sufficiently near to the Pagoda Value of 3,000 caau. 
Eventually the Mohammedan system prevailed. 
8 This series of 48, 96 to the Rupee, should be compared with the Ceylon series of 12, 24, 43 of 1801, and of 43, 
96, 192 of 1802. 
9 The above series of 1803 and 1808 were minted in England, and in immense quantities, In 1810 there were 
reported to be 80,000 pagodas worth of these coins in Madras, and it was recommended that they be shipped to 
Bengal. They are still common in Madras and continued current until the general Indian Copper Crinaze wis 


introduced. 
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109. T. No, A. 99. 
0b. — Persian legend. Three Faluce, ete. | A.V. 


R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu (three new dubs and one little fanam), 
110, A. 1388. 


O08. — Persian legend : Double Falnce, etc. | A.V. 


R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu. 


lil, 


A, 189, 


0}, — Persian legend: Little Fanam or Faluce, ete. | A.Y. 


R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu. 


112. 


A, 140. 


Similar to 119, but Half-faluce, 
113.00 A, 141. = 
As 110, but date | A.A (1808). 


114,10 


A, 142. 


As 111, but date |A A (1808). 


115,10 


A, le, 


As 112, but date |} A.A (1808). 


116.1! 


T. No. A, 62, 


Of. — Persian Legend: Two faluce, etc. | A.A (1808). 


R.— Value in Telugu and English 2 Dubs. 
li7. A, 144, 

As 116, but smaller and 1 Dub. 
118, A. 148, 

As 117, but lighter and 4 Dub. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


- MR. SCAPE. 

(See Yule’s Hobson Jobson, s.v. Bandanna: ann. 
1848 ; 44,1.; butitbis only a quotation from Thacke- 
ray’s Vanity Fair.) 

Scape isa Suffolk name. Rich. Scapy is men- 
tioned under date 6, Nov. 1626in Bacon’s Annalls 
of Ipswehe, yp. 488. J. Scapey is mentioned 
under date 17 May 1660 in Stowmarket Church- 
wardens’ Accounts (Hollingsworth’s Hist. of Stow- 
market, p. 196,i). On 23 Ap. 1731 there was a 
marriage-liceence for Rich. Martin and Ann 
Seapey both of Earl Stonham (Archd. Suff, 
No. 2579), and on 23 Jan. 172 for Rob. Sceby or 


Scapy and Mary Marriot both of Earl Stonham 
(Archd. Suf., No. 2860). In Earl Honham 
churchyard there is a head-stone to Will. Seapey 
(1740-1807), and in theneighbouring churchyards 
of Coddenham and Badley the spelling is Seapy. 
In Beyton churchyard Searpe is found. Tho. 
Ward of Great Finborough m. Pleasance Scapy 
(1753-1815), and their grandson Tho. Seapy Ward 
of Theeler’s Farm, Elmstead, Essex, died in 1867. 
Scapy Tydeman, farmer, was living at Harl Ston- 


ham in 1844 (White’s Saf. Directory for that 
year). 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


Sa aa a ke 9 a ee 
0 [ have not yet nee eae specimens of these coins, J insert them on the authority of Atkins. Their relation 
with the three following is interesting. They are of the same year, and of the same values, and apparently intended 


to circulate in the same district, 


4 Thurston catalogues 2 Dubs and half Dub of 1801, but Itake this to be an error for 1808. (Cf. T. No. A. 6% 


with its figure Pl. ii. 3,! : 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


(Founded on the Burkdn-i Ma,égir.) 
BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, M-B.AS. 
(Continued from p. 247.} 


Cuaprer XII. 
Reign of Sultan Nizam Shah, 
son of Humayin Shah. 


ISTORIANS have related that, when Sultén Hamayim Shih was on his death-bed, he 
H summoned Khwajah Jahan and Khwajah Mahmid Gilani, and by the terms of his will 
left them to decide as to which of his sons — viz., Suléin Nizam Shah, Sultan Muhammad Shih, 
or Jamshid Shih — was best fitted for the succession. Since the tokens of sovereignty were 
manifest in the appearance of Sultan Nizam Sh4&h, after the death of the Sultan, Khwajak 
Jahan, in concurrence with the auiirs, nobility and grandees, on the date above mentioned, in 
the capital Bidar, seated Sultén Nizim Shah at the age of eight years on the throne in place 
of his father. According to the customary service devolving upon the saty:ds as heads of the 
people, Shah Muhabb-Ulléh, son of Shah Khalil-OUllih, and Saiyid-i Sharif Saiyid Manjalah, 
son of Saiyid Hanif, each taking a hand of the Sultan, seated him on the throne; 
and the skekhhs and learned men who were present recited the futihah and they as 
well as the nobles and ministers uttered the customary praises and congratulations and 

plighted their fealty ; and having received suitable gifts recited these lines :-— 

“OQ king, may thy high fortune be everlasting ! 

May the dust of tranquillity be the collyrium of thy penetrating eyes ‘ 

May the mirror of thy heart be always as free from blemish as the precious genis in 
thy sword!” 

The prince being still only a boy in the flower of youth, the administration of the affairs 
of government was entrusted to the Queen-Mother, Makhdimah Jahan, who was daughter of 
Mubarak Khan, son of Sulian Firdiz Shah ; and with the aid of the sound judgment of the wise 
minister KhwAjah Jahin Mahmid Gawan the affairs of State were wisely administered. First 
of all their attention was given to the comfort of the subjects, and they busied themselves in 
repairing the injuries inflicted by Humayin Shah. All the innocent persons who bad been 
imprisoned by him were set at liberty, and the agents of government were confirmed in the 
offices and rank which they formerly held. Butas most of the emirs and vazirs, through fear 
of the vengeance of Huméayiin Shih, had fled and become scattered abroad, and the affairs of the 
subjects in general and the army had fallen into a state of the utmost disorder, and Opposi- 
éionists and breeders of disturbance had withdrawn from their allegiance and raised rebellions, 
the Raya of Orissa witha large force of infantry, cavalry and elephants had invaded and 
devastated the whole territory of Islam. The nobles and ministers of State who ‘were present 
at court assembled large forces, and Sultin Nizgim Shah set ont sn them from Bidar to repel 
the invasion. When they had gone only ten jarsakhs° from Bidar the army of sei arrived 
from the other direction, and between the two forces not more than three Jarsakhs remained. 
Shah Muhabb-Ull4h with a force of 160 armour-clad cavalry armed with lances, placing vs 
reliance oe God, started at daybreak against the infidels, and encountered the oa Ss 
vanguard, which consisted of nearly 10,000 infantry, 400 cavalry and some saan ee : 
engagement took place which lasted from mid-day till sunset. Manv of the pee see es 
ana the dust was defiled with the impure blood of the cursed infidels. ane sae ough = . 
the greatest bravery and the enemy’s force was completely defeated. oe t i Sige! : 
the enemy's force saw what had happened they warered and fied, leaving their tents, haggae 


and other valuable goods on the spot. 


Tr tia me alcmaantill 


: 18 About 14 miles, 
8 About 34 miles, 
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Sultan Mahmid Khilji wages war against Sultan Nizim Sh4h. 


Just when the mind of the guardian of the Sultin was at rest on the conclusion of the 
Orissa affair, letters arrived from the protectors of the frontiers saying that Sultan Mahmua 
Khilji having become aware of the dispersion of the army of the Daklan and the disorder which 
rcigned in it, and the ascendancy of the infidels, had — at the instigation of the Ghiris who had 
taken refuge with him to escape chastisement from Humayin Shah — come with an immense 
army, and crossing the frontier had encamped in a desolate part of the country. Immediately 
upon hearing this news the Sultin with his army proceeded to oppose Sultin Mahmid,-and at 
the distanee of about ten farsakhs from Bidar the two forces met and drew up in order of battle 


Malik Shah Turk, on whom the title of Khwajah Jahén bad been conferred, and another 
Turki slave who held the title of Sikandar Khan were in the centre of the army, in attendance 
on Sultin Nizdm Shah with a hundred elephants and 11,000 cavalry, The right wing was 
under ‘the command of Nizim-ul-Mulk Turk with 10,000 spearmen and forty elephants; and 
in the left wing was Khwajah Mahmud Gawan, who at that time held the title of Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, with 10,000 cavalry and forty elephants, 


On the other side Sultin Mahmitd Khilji drew up his army, both right and left wings, and 
strengthened his position; and he himself with 20,000 cavalry and 150 elephants raised his 
standard in the centre; but notwithstanding the overwhelming number of his foree he dug a 
deep trench round his position so that horses or other animals could not cross it. 


The two armies were drawn up inthis manner in front of one another. From the clamour 
of drums and trumpets the heavens were in anguish, and sleeping Tumult raising its head from 
its pillow awoke at the noise. 


Malik-ut-Tujjar with the left wing attacked the enemy’sright where Sultin Ghiy4s-ud-Din had 
raised his standard. The latter though he advanced and fought with much bravery was unable 
to meet the attack, and at last gave way, and his father being killed he took to flight. Nizim. 
ul-Mulk also from the right attacked and broke the enemy’s left, and numbers of them were 
dispersed. Muh&bat Khin, governor of Chanderi, and Zahir-ul-Mulk as well as other amirs of 
Saltin Mahmiid who were on the enemy’s left were killed. When Sultin Mahmtdsaw both 
wings of his army thus broken and most of his amirs and troops disheartened, he was about 
to take to flight; but im the midst of this the elepbant-keepers of the (Bahmani) Sultin 
seeing the order of the enemy broken had drawn up in line fifty formidable elephants in gxpec- 
tation that the enemy would fly before them, and at once drove them towards the enemy’s 
force. The Turki amirs who had been delicately nurtured from their youth and were unacquaint- 
ed with the tactics of warfare, neglected to senda force in rear of the elephants, as they should 
have done, and so left the elephants unsupported in the midst of the enemy. Snltén Mahmid 
Kbilji who still remained in his place, seeing this move in the game of chess, showed a fresh 
rook and sent a force of infantry and cavalry to cut off the elephants from the Dakhant 
army and shut themin. At this time it occurred to the mind of the foolish Sikandar Khan! 
that the Sultin owing to his youth was unable to ride well, and fearing that he might be 
wounded, he lifted the Sultan from his saddle and seating him in front of himself tied the 
Sultan's kamar-band firmly to his own waist; but this unseasonable movement caused the army 
to be disheartened, and when the troops no longer saw the Sultin in his place they turned and 
fled from the field of battle. The elephants which had been driven at a rapid pace, remained 
in the hands of the enemy. The centre of the Dakhant army without experiencing any reverse, 
and thongh the Snultén was stil] alive, like a flock of sheep without a shepherd, turned towards 


the desert ; and contrary to their custom those brave men, every one of whom was skilled in 
fight, looked like the disordered locks of women. 





41 Sikandar Khan, son of Jalal Khin Bukhari, was killed during the previous reign (vide p. 164), so this must be 
some other individual of the same name, 
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Khwajah Jahin and Sikandar Khan, who were with the centre of the army in attendance 
on the Sultan, saw the flight of the army, and taking the Sultan with them proceeded to Bidar. 
Sultin Mahmid from excessive fear and amazement did not move from his place, but fell into 
this reflection: — “The army of the Dakhan are practising a stratagem : they have placed 
a force in ambush and pretend to run away, so that when we pursue them they may surround 
us ; otherwise why should the army fly after gaining the victory ?” 


At midnight the amirs brought Sultan Nizim Shih into the city of Bidar; and next dar 
when the sun rose, Makhdimah Jahan, the mother of the Sultan (who through fear of 
Humayun Shah had fled to Rayachir, but now — encouraged by a royal written agreement — 
had returned to court), gave orders for the defence of the fortress of Bidar, and appointed 
Nizim-ul-Mulk also to assist her. Then taking the Sultin with her, led the whole force to 
Firtzaib’d Kalburga. 


Sultan Mahm@d waited three days in the same place till he was assured of the real flight 
ofthe Dakhani army. After that he marched to Bidar and encamped within sight of the 
city, and proceeded to plunder and devastate the city and district. He razed to the ground the 
houses of the nobility and inhabitants ; so that both the great and small of that country recited 
the takbtr of death over their household goodsand habitations, and lostal! their money and effects. 


The enemy’s army surrounded the citadel and laid siege to it. 


From olden times — as has been formerly mentioned — the foundations of mutual friend- 
ship had been firmly laid between the Bahmant dynasty and the Sultans of Gujarat; so in this 
interval Makhdimah Jahan, who was the most sensible woman of her day, wrote a letter to 
Sultan Mahmad, king of Gujarat, complaining of the tyranny and oppression of her enemies, 
and sent it by the hand of an eloquent messenger imploring assistance from the Musalmans of 
that country.) | 


When Sultin Mahmtd heard this news he resolved to proceed to the Dakhan to repel the 
tyrant Mahmtid Khilji; but his nobles and ministers expostulated with him, saying : — “Daid 
Khéin who had possessed the sovereignty for a week is still lying in wait, and though 
this is the third year of Your Majesty’s reion your rule is still not as firmly established 
throughout the country as it should be, nor have the important affairs of government been 
furthered as much as could be desired; therefore at such a time as this to leave the seat of 
government, and for the benefit of others to go on a campaign is a matter for serious consider- 
ation.” 


Sultin Mahmfd, though still in the flower of youth, replied to the amirs in elegant 
language: — “God is with him who is with God, and to assist Musalm4ns and friends is 
praiseworthy and necessary, for the regulation of the affairs of the world and of mankind is 
founded upon concord; and it is certain that ifthe heavens and the elements did not agree with 
one another and join together in this manner, the organization of the universe wonld be 
annihilated ; and if the race of men were to break the chain of mutnal assistance and reciprocity 
the foundations of the laws of Nature would be overthrown. . . 


When Sultan Mahmtd had ended this manly discourse and had inspired his people with 
manliness and bravery, after expressing their regret to the Sultan for their unworthy thoughts 
they changed their minds and said :— ‘If there is no help for it but to send an army into the 
Dakhan, the best course seems to be to enter the kingdom of Malwa, and so eause anxiety tu 
the mind of the Khiljis: by this means yon will not have to travel so far from your ows 
territory ; and if (which Heaven forefend!) any disturbance should arise in this country, you 
will be able to return quickly to quell it. By this plan assistance to Sultan Nizim Shah will 
also be assured, for when Sultén Mahmid Khbilji shall hear of your advance towards his 
territory, he will quit the Dakhan and hurry back to his own kingdom.” 

: 12 Vide Bayley : Gu jarat, pp. 175-6, and Mir,dt-¢ Sikandaré, litho, ed., p. 90. 
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When they had explained this plan to Sultin Mahmtid he taxed his courtiers with 
meanness and want of spirit, and ignoring their advice he without delay marched with his 
army towards the Dakhan; and in dune time arrived at Sultaénptir and Nandurbir, near the 
frontier of the Dakhan, where he encamped. 


In the meantime the army of the Dakhan, which by the accidents of fortune had become 
cattered like the constellation of the Bear ;1* like the Pleiades soon re-assembled under the 
hadow of the Sultin’s victorions standard. The personal property and the families of most of 
he troops being in the citadel of Bidar, their sense of honour, zeal and bravery was roused, 
ind attracted them back to their allegiance to the Sultén. Just then the news of the arrival 
of Mahmfid (Gujaratt) at Sultinpir reached the Sultan, and inspired both him and the army 
vith fresh courage. A continuous correspondence then took place between the two Sultans. 


¥ * . % a * * 36 % 


Sultan Mahmid (Khilji) was for a long time engaged in the siege of Bidar: every day he 
ised to fill the ditch of the citadel with carth and rubbish, but when night came the defenders 
ased to come out and entirely remove it and restore the ditch to its former state. A number of 
historians have related that Sultin Mahmid Khilji on his journeys used to carry about with 
him various kinds of vegetables growing in wooden frames, so that at each halting-place he 
might, at the time of eating, have fresh vegetables on his table. J)uring the siege of Bidar his 
supply of vegetables being exhausted, he ordered that somehow or other by lawful means 
vegetables should be procured for him. He summoned one of the shekhs of Bidar, called 
Maulana Shams-ud-Din the Truth-teller — who on account of his friendship for Shah Muhabb- 
Ull4h, had remained in Bidar — and consulted him, saying :— 


‘“Tf we buy vegetables in this place for the use of the Sultan, and pay for them, will it be 
lawful? The above-mentioned mauldnd fearlessly replied: — ‘‘You must surely be in 
jest: to invade the territories of Mnsalmins ; to lay waste their country and houses, and rob 
them of their property; and then to ask for a legal decision from the doctors of the law on the 
subject of vegetables, is not the act of people of understanding.” 


When Sult8n Mahmid Khilji heard the news of the assembly of the army of Sultan 
Nizim Shah, and that Sultin Mahmid Gujarati was coming to his assistance, he raised the 
siege, and taking Shah Muhabb-Ulléh and his followers with him, marched from Bidar and set 
off two or three stages towards Kalyani so as to escape by way of Chandor; but in the meantime 
spies brought the news that Sultan Mahmud Gujarati .with his army was proceeding in that 
direction ; so Mahmid Khilji in fear of his life turned from that direction and hastened towards 
his own dominions by way of Burhanpir and Asir. 


When the news of the flight of Khilji reached Sultin Nizém Shah he ordered Khwajah 
Jahan with a large force to go in pursuit of him, and to hang on the rear of the enemy’s army, 
and slaughter and plunder them wherever he found them. Marching with all speed he came up 
with the rear of the enemy’s army, plundered their baggage and killed great numbers of them. 


On the road news again reached Sultin Mahmid Khilji that the Gujarat army was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the district of Sultinpfir, so, seeing that that road also was 
closed against him, he summoned the chief of Gondwirah and soothed him with various kinds 
of favour and kindness in order that he might lead them by some other route by which they 
might avoid molestation from the enemy. The chief said: — “ In this neighbourhood there is 
no practicable route for the army and baggage; but there is a road like the place of Harit and 
Marit! towards Akot and Elichpur, far removed from the route of the army of the king of 








13 As having the stars scattered, in opposttion to the Pleiades where they cluster. 

14 Names of two angels who, baving severely censured mankind before the throne of God, were sent down to 
earth in human shapes to judge of the temptations to which man was subject. They could not withstand them : 
they were seduced by women, and committed every species of iniquity; for which they were suspended by. the feet 
in a well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of judgment, — Johnson’s Dictionary. 
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Gujarat; but for several stages, owing to the difficulties of the road and the thickness of the 
jungle, it is hardly practicable. 





Verse. 


The earth is more waterless than brimstone, 
The wind more heart-burning than hell.” 


As a matter of necessity Sultin Mahmid chose thaé route for the passage of his army, 
and said: — “ The difficulty of the route is easier than throwing one’s self into the jaws of 
destruction.” 


Turning aside from the direction of Daulatabid, which was the route of the Gujarit army, he 
marched with as much speed as possible towards Akot. When the tyrannical army entered thar 
valley and desert of which the chief of the Gonds had told them, owing to the numbers of the 
army and the length and narrowness of the road, the het winds and the scarcity of fresh water, 
the troops were excessively distressed ; and in the first march five or six thousand of them died 
of thirst. A band of Gonds who were robbers on that read, when thev saw the sufferings of the 
army from want of water, took the opportunity to plunder them from front and rear and right 
and lett. The remainder of the army, after encountering a thousand difficnities and dangers. 
had managed — half dead — to reach Karan.!* 


Notwithstanding the treuble and torment snffered by the army of Sultan Mahmtd fram: 
want of water on the first march, immediately upon hearing this news, being in terror of their 
lives they started on, sometimes rising and sometimes falling, It is stated on reliable authority 
that on that march a cup of water was sold for two rupees, and was thought very cheapat the 
price. The trath is that since the designs of Sultin Mahmid were not accommodated to pro- 
priety and rectitude towards mankind no result but disaster and reverse of fortune accrued tn 
him from that improper and unfair movement. From the seedof trouble and tyranny which he 
had sown he neither saw nor gathered any fruit but regret and affliction, On thesecond stage ot 
his march he lost a great number of men; and those who escaped death were so knocked up by the 
fatigue of the journey that they weuld have preferred death to life. Mahmid Khilji, who 
was himself the originator of his own anpraiseworthy movement, put to death the chief ot 
Gondwirah whom he suspected of purposely misleading them, though he had graphically 
decribed the difficulties of the route. 

After the flight of Mahmiid Khilji, Sultan Niziim Shih wrote and sent to Saltin Mahmiad 
Gujarati a letter thanking him for his kindness," 

A year after this Sultan Mahmtd Khilji again took it into his head to wage war, and with 
nearly 90,000 cavalry he set out towards the Dakhan. When Sultan Nizam Shah heard ct 
this he assembled his army and anferled his standard for the purpose of repelling the agares- 
sion; and at the same time despatched a letter to Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat informing him or 
the enemy’s invasion, When the ruler of Gujarit was informed of the boldness of Mahmix! 
Khilji he at once prepared to oppese him. 

Makmtd Khilji through fear of him shrank from the encounter, and halted on the fron- 
tiers of Devagiri (Daulatabid), where he contemplated his own territory with a look of reflec- 
tion and anxiety, thinking that perhaps the flood of destruction might surround him, and there 
might be no opportunity for retreat by the way he bad come. When he was assured ut the 
approach of the army of Gujarat, like a gnat which flies from the sound of the wind he hear 
the drum of return, and hastened away. 

When Sultin Nizim Shih became aware of the flight of his enemy he wrote the following 
letter to Sultin Mabmid Gujarit!:— 

15 This is probably meant for Karanja, Lat. 20° 29° N., Long. 77° 382’ E, 
16 The letter occupies a page anda halfof the MS., and being written in extremely ornate stylv, and intr 


spersed with Arabic quotations, the reader will probably thank me for omitting it. 
17 The greater portion of this letter is omitted for the same reason as the other. 
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“The sum of the matter is that the envious and malevolent Khilji had marched towards 
Daulatabid, but on the Ist of the month Rajab, A. H. 86719 (22nd March, A. D. 1462) his spies 
informed bim of Your Majesty's arrival near Sultanpur and Nanderbar for the purpose of 
strengthening the foundations cf our mutnal friendship, and eradicating and destroying that 
troublesome one. As soon as he heard of onr alllance that disappointed wanderer retreated by 
the game road as last year; at whieh we were much rejoiced. Such being the state of affairs 
it seemed right to inform you. May the enemies of your country always be vanquished, and 
the rulers of your State always be victorious f”’ 


In this year Sultan Nigam Shah, son of Hnmayfn Shah died suddenly im the thirteenth 
vear of his age. His nuptial feast had been prepared, when from the harai sounds of lamen- 
tation and wailing arose, and the assembly of pleasure was changed into one of mourning. The 
uobles and ministers, the mmates of the haram and the court attendants shed tears of blood in 
their anguish. 


His age was eleven years, aud the period of his reign, according to the best aathorities, 
was two years and fourteen days. This event oceurred on the 13th of Zi-ul-K’adah in the year 


3 
867 (30th July, A. D. 1463). 
Cyoaprer XILE. 


Reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah If., 
son of Sultan Humaytnu Shah. 


After the death of Sultan Nigim Shah the nobles and generals consented to the suceession 
of his brother, Sultan Muhammad Shah, who was then in his tenth year ; and according tu 
precedent, on the above-mentioned date, Malik-ul Mushi,ikh Sh&h Muhabb-Ulah and the 
chief satyid, Saiyid Manjalah bin Saiyid Khasif, seated him on the throne, recited the fdéthit 
and wished him long Hfe and prosperity, and the nobles and generals plighted thei fealty tu 
him. 


The Sultén behaved with liberality towards the doctors of the law, the nobles and 
ministers, and subjects and army; and invested them with robes of hononr, and distributed 
many valuable presents. 


Tu treth Sultin Muhammad Sh&h was a king endowed with dignity, of ligh abilities as au 
ruler; and his magnificence and powp exceeded that of any other king of Hindtist@n as well ar 
his own ancestors. Among other articles of luxury and regal digmty thousand Turki slave> 
tyom Kibchak of exceeding beauty waited on him, each standing in his (P) place with folded 
hands and lowered head. In the time of this monarch the laws of justice and equity were 
strengthened and confirmed, and the foundations of tyranny and oppression were destroyed. 


In the beginning of his reign the affairs of government were conducted hy Malik-ut-Tujjar 
Khwaéjah Mahmtid G&awaén;and with the approval of Makhdimah Jahn and all the amére ane 
erandees Khwajah Jahin Turk Shahi was punished because in the time of the late Sultan he 
had been guilty of negligence in the war with Mahmaid Khbiljt. The power of Malik-nt-Tujjar 


wus now vastly inereased, and his orders were everywhere obeyed throughont the dominions 
vf the Sultan. 


At this time Nizim-ul-Mulk was sent with an army against the fortress of Khérlah. On 
arriving there he encamped within sight of the fortress and laid siege to it. After the 
siege had lasted some time the defenders capitulated, and Nigim-ul-Mulk agreed to give them 
quarter, so they came ont; but the governor of that fortress, who was an infidel, haa 


treacherous designs concealed in his heart, and at the time of taking pén he stabbed Nigzim-ul- 
Mulk to the heart with a dagger. a 





jacnetdainine Saeed 


We heen sasict ica Mave Vel ose Goch @int Tolle, a esa OR ee a recta 
ed, p. 92) that it was A, H. $67. : ws, as well as from the Mir,dt-i Sikandart (hth, 
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A learned man has composed a chronogram giving the date of his death. 


After this occurrence the soldiers of Islam drawing the sword of vengeance from the 
scabbard of hatred cnt down that fearless impure accursed one who had comand so shame- 
fula deed; they also killed kis followers, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their 
existence. They then plundered and devastated the fort and sarrounding country, seizing all 


the goods they could lay their hands upon, and levelling with the ground the dwellings of the 
idol-worshippers. & 


The deceased Nizim-ul-Mulk had two adopted sons, slaves of Humayin Shah, whom he 
himself had educated ; one entitled Yakrush (or Yaghriish) Khin, and the other Fath-Ullah 
Wafad Khin. The two sons taking the body of their father went with the army to the eouee of 
the Sultin, aud making their reverence at the foot of the throne exposed to the view of the 
Sultan the booty which they had brought. The Sultin invested the sons of Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
with robes of honour, and conferred on them as a jdgir the whole of that country (Khérlah) 
and its dependencies. He gave Abd-Ullih!® the title of ‘Adil Khin, and Fath-Ulah that of 
RaryA Khin, and exalted them above their equals. This event occurred in A. H. 874 
(A. D. 1499). 


Marriage of the Sultin. 


In this year® the Sultin desiring to marry, orders were given to prepare the marriage 
feast. 
% % # % % % * 2 % 


After the conclusion of the marriage festivities robes of honour and princely gifts were 
conferred on the nobles, ministers and generals, 


In the midst of these affairs the ruler of Malwé sent an ambassador named Sharf-ul-Mulk 
to the court of the Sultdn with valuable presents and a letter applying for the restoration of 
Khérlah, which from olden times had belonged to the rulers of Malwa, but had recently been 
taken by the Dakhant amérs. 


When he understood the contents of the letter, the Sultan appointed Shekh Malik Ahmad 
Muhtasib to proceed to the court of the king of Malwa with a letter and valuable presents. 
When Shekh Malik Ahmad arrived in Mandf he waited on Sultin Mahmid; and laying the 
foundations of peace and prosperity, presented the letter of which he was the bearer, and whici: 
was to the following effect: — 


“Your Majesty’s letter reached its destination, and its contents are understood, 


As regards the districts of Ahmadabad Mahtr which in the reigns of Sultin Ahmad Shak 
Wall-al Balbmani and Sultin Al-Halim Al-Karim Sultan ‘Ali-ud-Din Ahmad Shah, were cou- 
qucred from the districts of the infidels and have come into our possession; and for the most 
part under the garajddra of Nigim-ul-Mulk Ghiwnt the revenue of those parts has been paid into 
our royal treasury ; and up to the present time they have been in our possession: you shall 
therefore withdraw your claim to them, and there shall be no further dispute in the matter. 


As for Khérlah; since it is known on reliable authority that during the reign of the late 
Sutin Ahmad Shah Wali Al-Bahmani it belonged to Hushang Shéh,?! it shall be restored ty 
you. 

As regards the other districts of the infidels, which are for the most part In a state of war 
aud have never professed the faith of Islim, and the inhabitants of which are continually plun- 
dering and devastating the dominions of both of us, they shall belong to whomsoever 
shall take them with the sword. 


19 “his is not one of the names previously given, 20 The Sultan was then only thirteen, 
21 King of Maln4, : 
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After ratifying these terms of agreement, which are not subject to alteration, the 
messenger is to return,”’ 


According to his orders, Shekh Maik Ahmad ratified the terms of the treaty, and then 
returned to the capital, 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultfin one day gave & public audience, and having 
conferred titles on the nobles and ministers, made the following eloquent speech in darddr :— 


= % * wh oo ae ak 3B 3 


With the consent of the Queen-Mother, Makhdimah Jahan, the office of prime minister 
and the regulation of the affairs of the courtry and people was conferred on Khwyijah Mahmid 
Giwan, who was ennobled by the title of Khwajah J ahin, and was given unlimited authority 
over all the affairs of State. He used his power wisely ; and in whatever direction he turned, 
he reduced the countries to submission and compelled them to pay tribute, He thus increased 
the Bahman? dominions to an extent never achieved by former sovereigns. 


After the affairs of government had been put into the hands of Khwajah Mahmid, entitled 
Khwyajah Jahan, orders were issued for the assembly of a large army with which he proceeded 
on an expedition against the infidels of Hubli and Bigalkot, and the troops surrounded the 
fortress and laid siege to it. The sound of drums and trumpets reached to the heavens, and 
they took to their arrows, cannons and guns. Eventually the Dakhani troops took possession 
of the fortress. They put many of the garrison to the sword, plundered the houses and seizing 
whatever they could carry off, levelled the rest with the ground. 


The Sultin by that attack having gained possession of the fortresses of Hubli and Bigal- 
kot and the remaining forts and districts of that country, reduced the chiefs of those parts to 
submission, and the latter after having paid the revenues of their districts into the royal 
treasury, were exempted from further molestation by the troops. 


After that the Sultin returned to his capital. 


The Sultan sends Khwéjah Mahmid Gawan with a large force against the infidels 
of the Konkan. 


When the Sultin had spent a short time in enjoyment and recreation in his capital he 
conceived the idea of waging a jihdd against the infidels of the forts and hillsof the Konkan ; so 
he summoned the nobles and ministers of State, and explained his intentions. Khwajah 
Mahmid Gawan, standing up among the nobles, respectfully saluted the Sultin, and said :— 
“ We are ready to sacrifice our lives in your service and to save you from the trouble incidental 
to conducting a campaign yourself im person: if Your Majesty so orders it, I will undertake 
this duty, and by the aid and favour of God and Your Majesty’s good fortune I shall clear the 
hase infidels out of all the forts and towns of that country, aud take possession of them, and so 
free Your Majesty’s slaves from all anxiety from them.” 


The Sultan highly approved of this proposal, and presented many royal gifts and a special 
robe of honour to Khwajah Jahin. A number of nobles and generals were appointed to 
co-operate with Khwyijah Jahin in conquering the Konkan. 


Khwijah Jahin with a large force set out on the march from Bidar, and halting in the 
district of Kolhapur, made preparations for the campaign. He summoned the army which 
was in that place; and from Jannar and Chikan Asad Khin joined him with a large force. 
Kishwar Khan also arrived with his force from Kalar (7) and Dabhol. 


When a sufficiently large force had assembled Khwajah Jahan proceeded against the 
rebellious people of that land, and ordered his troops to cut down and burn the jungle which 
served as a hiding-place for the enemy. When the base infidels of that country became aware 
of his approach they joined one another in numbers like ants and locusts te oppose him, and 
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nearly fifty engagements took place between the Muhammadans and the infidels. After that 
the rainy season arrived with its clouds, rain and storms; so Khyajah Jahin aaawcidanis 
adjourned the campaign, and with his army returned to Kolhapix, where Le remained till the 
conclusion of the season of damp and mud. Then Khvyajah Jahan raised his standard and 
resumed the conquest of the country of the infidels. First of all, marching to Rabankana (7) 
he took the fort immediately upon his arrival there; and thence he marched to the fort of 
wachal2¢ and quickly succeeded in gaining possession of that also. After that the army 
marched towards the fortress of Sangameshvar which in strength was second only to Junnar. 
As has already been related in these pages, the infidels of those parts in the time of Khait 
Hasan Malik-ut-Tujjar had massacred him and the brave soldiers of Islam. _ 


When the Raya of Sagameshvar heard the news of the approach of the brave minister with 
his army, and had also heard of the conquest of the forts of that country, fearing vengeance, he 
was overpowered with terror; and having no other resource he sent a person to Khwajah Jahin 
to sne for quarter, and delivered up the fortress of Khélna™ to the agents of Khwajah Jahan. 


This unrivalled minister passed nearly two years in that country and mountainous region, 
He put many of the base infidels to the sword, and seizing most of the forts and towns from 
the hands of the infidels, threw the fire of rapine and plunder into the homes of th¢ 
idol-worshippers, and immense booty and valuable goods, such as horses, elephants, maiden 
and female slaves of cypress-like formsand tulip-lke cheeks, as well as precious jewels ani 
pearls fell into the minister's hands. ; 


Khwajah Jahan with his army took this immense booty to the court of the Sultan, and 
after making his obeisance, presented so many offerings from the booty which had fallen into 
his hands in his numerous victories that the beholders were astonished. The Sultan. by roya: 
favours and kindnesses, exalted Khwijah Jahan above all his equals, and conferred on him the 
titles of Majlis-i Karim and ‘Agim-i A‘zam Humayin Makhdtm Khyajah Jahan: and orders 
were given that in the royal assembly none of the nobles or grandees should take precedence of 
Khwajah Jahan ; and that he should have supreme authority in the government of the Dakhani 
dominions. 

In this year the Queen-Mother, Makhdtmah Jah&n died, andin A. H. 875 (A. Dl ied) 
the Sultin assumed the reins of government. 


In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Telingind and informed the Sultan 
that the Raya of Orisa, who was the principal réya of Telingiina, was dead, 


The Sultin was rejoiced to hear this news, and resolred upon the conquest of those demi- 
nions; accordingly he held a council of war with his nobles and mimisters. Malik Nizém-ul- 
Mulk Bahri, who was one of the favourites of HumAyim Shah, said : —“ With Your Majesty? 
permission I will undertake this duty.” The Sultan invested him with a special robe of hononr. 
and despatched lim with some of the other nobles in that direction. 


When the base infidels of those parts heard of the approach of the royal army they assem 
bled an army more numerous than ants and locusts, in the midst of heat like the flames of hel), 
and came out to oppose the army of Islam; but however much they strove. attacking and 
retreating before the conquering army, they were at last reluctantly compelled to take to fight. 
and the royal army pursued them and put many of them to the sword. 


After this victory, Nizdim-ul-Mulk Pahri marched towards the fortress of Rajamundari 
(Rajamahendri), and in a short time obtained possession of it. Thence he proceeded towards 
the fort of Kondavir, which is situate on the summitof an extremely high mountam and 


' d : * Be Wego ATS 
built on hard rock. This fortress he laid siege to and after great exertions it was taken }:ke 
the others. 


2% Not identified. 224 A hill close to Vishélgadh, in which rises the river Muchkund. 


a8 The modern Vishalgadh. 
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Malik Niz&m-ul-Mulk took most of the forts of those districts, and assigned them to the 
nobles and ministers on feudal tenure ; then hastening back to the royal court he made his 
obeisance to the Sultan and presented to him the booty which he had obtained from the land 


of the infidels, and he was rewarded by kingly gifts and a robe of honour. 


At this same period the prime minister, Khwiajah Jahan, founded four lofty and 
beautiful domes and colleges in the bazar of Bidar. Maulini Mahmid Shirazi has composed 
achronogram recording the date of the building of the college* (A. H. 876, — A. D. 1471), 
Up to the time of the writer of these pages — which is a thousand years from the Hijrah 
(A, D. 1591) — those buildings and the four domes, in ornament and elegance, are still the 
admiration of the world. 


In the year 879 (A.D. 1474) the Sultan sat in state on his throne and gave a public 
audience to the amérs and nobility, and in elegant language explained as follows :—‘‘The 
announcers of news have informed me that the district of Wairagadh, which is in possession of 
Jatak Raya, the ungrateful, isa mine of diamonds; and I am resolved that that district also, 
like all the others, shall Le brought into the possession of the servants of this court; and that 
«1 those districts the rites of Islim shall be introduced, and the symbols‘of infidelity and dark- 
ness be obliterated.” 


Majlis Rafit ‘Abd-Ullah § Adil Khan ; or — according to one historian — Fath-Ullah Darya 
Khan®> (according to the diversity of opinion of historians) stood up, and saluting the Sultan, 
said: — “I hope that I may be intrusted with this duty in order that at the risk of my life I 
may, by the aid of God aud the favour of Your Majesty’s good fortune, take the fortress of 
Vairdgadh and conquer the infidels of that country.” 


The Sultan rewarded ‘Adil Kh&n with kingly gifts, invested him with a special robe of 
honour and despatched him in that direction with several nobles and ministers. The said 
‘Adil Khau with a large force marched towards Wairagadh, and in due time encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that fortress, which was exceedingly lofty and strong, and laid siege to it. 
The troops displayed much gallantry and strove their utmost, so that the defenders were at 
last reduced to extremities. When Jatak Raya witnessed the strength and bravery of the 
attacking force he was overcome with fear, and sued for quarter. He sent a message to Majlis 
Rafi ‘Ad:] Khan, tendering his submission ; and said that if a written promise of safe conducé 
for his family were granted, he would surrender the fort. ‘Adil Khin accordingly gave the 
required written promise, and took possession of the fort; and leaving some of his troops in 
charge of it, returned with the rest of his army to the royal court, and presented to the Sultan 
the valuable booty which he had obtained. The Sultan rewarded him handsomely, invested 
him with a special robe of honour, and assigned to him as a jdgir the districts which he had 
conquered. 

The Sultin’s army proceeds to repel the faithless Parkatapah.”6 


In this same year,27 and in the midst of these oceurrences Khwijah Jahan Khwajah 
Mahmid Gaw4n informed the Sultin that the perfdious Parkatapah had withdrawn his head 
from the collar of obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had taken possession of the 
island of Goa, He added: — ‘‘With Your Majesty’s permission I will go and put down this 


rebellion and chastise that accursed one, conquer the whole country of Kanara and Vijayanagar 
and annex them to the dominions of Islam.” 


The Sultin was astonished at the military ardour and bravery of that pure-minded, 
incomparable minister; but, preferring to enjoy the happiness of himself waging a jihdd, he 





2% The words recording the date are lao Uakd lay d 
25 These are the two sons of the murdered Nizém-ul-Mulk mentioned on page 194, 


26 In nearly every place in which this name occurs in the MSS. it is i 
: spelt differently, e. g., Parkatapah, 
Birkanah, Parkatabtab, Parkatiyah, Parkitah and Barkabtah. I+ ought to be written Birkina Ray, or, perhaps, 
Vikramaditya — vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1., Part II, p. 638, a 
A, H. 879 (A. D. 1474). 
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ordered his army to be assembled 
Se , and from all quarters countless troops flockéd into the 


The Sultin with an army more numerous than dro : 
A ps of rain or the 

aap paedawipegs of Balganw (Belgaum) ; one which is poneaeirraey ae 

g g all the forts of the Dakhan: from the foundati excep 
mrohen battlement, all built of cut stone,*® and it had a deep wet fake as his ew 
Sultan encamped in the neighbourhvod of that fortress, and pane ee : due time the 
his troops to be drawn up in great force in front of it. The royal engin ioe . hehe 
ground to the different emérs and heads of the army, and in a few da ie sees aes ee 
with loud noise and they battered the towers and battlements with earns a aa 
ree ered soseatees eee oe ay yan used to throw the day of ee paar 

; wi e crash dats 

dwellings of the infidels and filled in the ditoh with aa aie i 


When f i : 
infidels, the satiny eet eae Sea : lam had been contending in this manner with the 
er were filled with the greatest dread of the army of Islam, and 
they began to give way. But Parkatapah, who was the chief of the lords of hell sese th 
state of terror of his followers, resolved to resort to stratagem and deception to pane the fo 1 
army to raise the siege. He therefore sent a person to the amirs and ministers and eribed 
them to induce the Sultan by some means or other to refrain from taking the fortress. Next 
day, when the nobles went to make their obeisance to the Sultin, they all, with one aeanta 
interceded for the cursed Parkatapah. When the Sultan saw the daaninisy of the amirs svi 
interceding for the worshippers of idols he smiled a forced smile, and spokeas follows in elegant 
language : — ‘“‘ What boldness is this on the part of the cursed Parkatapah, that he dares ne 
tend against our forces! Against us, the foremost among the sons of men, who have inherited 
the name of ‘Sultin’ and the title of ‘Kayan’ from our illustrious ancestors: against us who 
from the time of Bahman, son ot Isfandyar,3° to Kayimars have been alasteions sovereions 
With God’s help I will make into fuel for hell that accursed, contemptible one with ae 
kindred, in order that other rebels may take example from him.” 


The Sultin then urged his troops to make fresh endeavours; and in order to see the 
progress of the fight, and enconrage the hearts of his brave warriors, he rode his pie-bald 
charger ; and from his regal dignity and majesty the strength of the army was increased so 
that each one became equal to a thousand, and instilled the utmost fear into the hearts of the 


infidels. 


When Parkitapah saw the helpless state of the garrison, he trembled and himself sent his 
family from the towers of the fortress to make their obeisance to the Sultin, while he himself 
came out from a tower in front of the royal court, with a rope round his neck, and tying him- 
self to a pillar stood like a slave. The Sultan on seeing this and the coming of his family, took 


pity on the wretched creatures, and forgiving their oifences spared their lives ; and bestowed 


the fortress on his minister KhwAjah J ahin. 

After that the Sultan returned towards his capital; buat on the way stopped some days at 
d bestowed handsome presents on his nobles and ministers, and rewarded all accord- 
He then returned to his capital. 


rred in the Dakhan ; and since that sudden misfor- 


tune originated in Bijaéptir it was generally known as the famine of Bijaptr : it extended to most 
of the districts, and many people died of hunger and destitution. After that the Creator of the 


world and Provider of the necessaries of life opened the doors of comfort in the face of man- 
silhcdaleie aaisici maine eae aeromaeiee eee 


Bijiptr, an 
ing to their several merits and services. 


In the same year a great famme occu 





299 Manjantk. 
Dariz-dast — the celebrated Artaxerxes Longi- 
<* possessing arms.’’ — Maleolm’s Hist. 


2 Laterite. 
39 Baliman, son of Isfandyar, is commonly known as Ardshir 
manus of the Grecks. The name Bah-man is a Sanskrit compound signifying 


of Pers. Vol. I., Chap. IV. 
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kind and all kinds of animals ; and in His great mercy freed the people from trouble and 
disquietnde. Praise be to God for His beneficence ! 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultan was informed that the perfidions Rayg 
of Orissa, with a large foree of feot and horse, bad imvaded the territories of Islam, 
Nigdm-al-Mulk Bahri, who was situated as a barrier between the country of the infidels 
ae the territeries of Islim, owing to the numbers of the enemy’s force, was unable to 
cope with them, hastened towards Wazirabad, The Sultan ordered his army to be assembled 
in all haste at the town of Malikpur,?! near Ashttr, on the bank of a tank which was one of 
the innovations of Malik Hasan Nizgim-al-Mulk Bahri. According to orders they flocked 
there from all parts, and in a short time an immense force was assembled;and the Snltin 
marching with them, in due time arrived near the fortress of Rajamundri (Rajamahendrt), 
From that innumerable foree the Sultin picked out 99,000 men with two horses each, and 
jeaving the minister Khwajah Jahinin the royal camp im attendance onthe prince (Mahmid 
Khan) he himself with the picked troops proceeded to Rajamundri ; and was accompanied 
on this oecasion by the Prince of the Apostles, Shih Muhabb-Ullah, grandson of Shah 
Ni‘mat-U lah. 


When they arrivedin the neighbourbood of the fortress of Rajamaundri, they saw an 
immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narsinha Raya with 700,900 cursed 
infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron had taken his stand. On this side of the 
river he had dug a deep diteh, on the edge of which he had built a wall hke the rampart of 
Alexander, and filled it with cannon and guns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwith- 
atanding all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Narsinha Raya heard of 


the arrival of the Sultan's army, thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he elected 
to take to- flight. 


When the Sultin became aware of the flight of the enemy he appointed Malik Fath-Ulléh 
Darya Khan with several other amtrs of his conquering army to go in pursuit, andin slaughter- 
mg and plundering to strive their utmost. Daryi Khan, aceordingly, with his division 
pursued the infidels as far as the fortress of Rajamundat, and laid siege to it. The Sultin 
also followed him with all speed and raised his victorious standards at the foot of the fortress. 
The noise of the war-drums and trampets was such that the infidels imagined it was the tram pet 
of IsrAfil.32 Orders were given to the army to surround thefortress, and with cannons, guas, 


arrows and all the engines of war to reduce the besieged to extremities and-deny them the 
necessaries of hfe. 


It had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of vietory was reflected in the mirror of 
the desires of the royal troops, when suddenly the commander of the fortress cried for quarter. 
The Sultdn in his excceding mercy and kindness took pity on those unfortunate people; 
pardoned their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor of the 
fortress riding on an elephant of gigantic size went to pay his respects to the Sultin. He 
made his obeisance and was enrolled among the Turki, Tilanet and Habshi slaves. | 


The Sultin with some of the nobles and great men went out on the summit of the fortress, 
and signified his wish that the rites of the faith of Islim should be introduced into that abode 


of infidelity. He appointed tothe charge of the fortress the same person tu whom it had beve 
formerly assigned .?3 


After that the Sultan went forth, and exalting his victorious standards, proceeded towards 
his capital, where he turned his attention to the administration of justice and looking after his 
subjects and army. He liberally rewarded the officers and brave men of his army. 


In the midst of these events ‘Adil Shah, Wali of Asirgadh and Burhanpur, who had 
been constantly in subjection to the Sultans of the Dakhan, and recited the khutbah aud 
4 Not identified. wu ek 


8? The angel of death, who is to blow the last trum pet. 38 Nizdm-vl-Mulk Bahri, a 
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coined money in the name of those kings, and been a staunch friend and ally of theirs, came to 


Bidar to pay his respects to tbe Sultan ; and the latter several times took part in festive enter- 
tainmenty in the society of “Adil Shah. 


The Sult4n marches to Kanchipura and that neighbourhood. 
Khwajah Jahan is put to death through the deception of people jealous of him. 


In the months of the year &&5 (A. D. 1480) the Sultan was informed that his subjects in 
other of Kondivir had broken out in rebellion, and throwing themselves on the protection of 
Narsigha Raya had altogether withdrawn from their allegiance to the rule of Iskim. Undonbted-~ 
ly to defer or neglect to admonish and chastise them would give rise to sedition and disturbance, 
and probably lead to the destruction of the country; so the Snitin on hearing the news, in the 
month of Ramagin in the above-mentioned year (November, A. D. 1480) ordered his army to be 
assembled ; and marching with it towards the kingdom of Vijayanagar, in due time aurived in 
the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kondavir, and encamping there, completely surrounded it, 
so as to prevent all entrance or exit om the pari of the infidels. 


Immediately apon this movement of the army, the rebels in the fortress were much dis- 
turbed, and the swords, spears and arrows struck terror to their hearts; so they hoisted flags 
of submission On the towers and battlements. They all then begged to be forgiven, and said:—~— 
“ The cause of our swerving fiom the road of obedience, and travelling in the desert of errar 
was this, — Certain ministers of the royal court, who wished to seize for themselves the 
government entrusted to them, set over us as their agents a clique of disreputable, tyrannical 
oppressors who stretched out the hand of oppression and authority over our property ard 
worldly goods; and would not refram from their unjust practices, however much we repre~ 
sented the circumstances. They would not allow the tale of our oppression to reach the 
Sultan ; so at last we were driven to desperation.” 


When the Sultan became aware of the circumstances of those guiltless oppressed people he 
pardoned their past offences, and in his exceeding kindness bestowed the fortress with all its 
dependencies on Malik Hasan Humaéyiin Shahi Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri in order that he might 
exert himself in cherishing the subjects. Bunt from the words of the inhabitants of the fortress 
the dust of vexation towards KhwaAjah Jahan settled on the margin of the Sultin’s mind, and he 
secretly resolved on his destrnetion. 


After the conclusion of the affair of Kondavir agreeably to his desires, 1t occurred to the 
Sultin that the extensive plains are only open to military operations up to the rainy season, and 
the eradication of the worshippers of Lat and Manit and the destruction of the infidels 
was an object much to be desired ; and as the infidel Narsinha, — who, owing to his numerous 
army and the extent of his dominions, was the greatest and most powerful of all the rulers of 
Telingind and Vijayanagar — had latterly shown delay and remissness in proving his sincerity 
towards the royal court by sending presents and n‘al-bahd ;*4 therefore the best course to adope 
was to trample his country under the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the 
ground, 

It has been related that this Narsinha had established himself in the midst of the countries 
of Kdnarah and Telingind, and taken possession of most of the districts of the coast and 
interior of Vijayanagar, 

The Sultin now, because of the above-mentioned considerations, marched with his army 
from the above-mentioned fort,25 and advanced about forty farsangs*®® into the country of Nar- 
sinha, and on arriving within sight of the fortress of Malar — which was the greatest of the 
forts of that country — encamped there. 
a 

% Money given te foreign troops to abstain from plunder and devastation. a a5 Kondavir. 

36 About 186 miles. The actual distance of Malir from Kondavir in a straight line is about 270 miles, 


i 
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When tbe cursed Narsinha obtained information of the approach of the royal army, he 
became uneasy and took to flight without giving battle; and used to pass each day in a honse 


ard each night in some jungle or other. 


One day the Sultén ordered a letter to be written to the impure Narsinha founded upon 
threats and intimidation, and reminding him of his hostility both former and recent. When 
this angry and terror-inspiring letter reached that undiseerning infidel, trembling for fear of 
being attacked by the Sultin’s army, and having no other resource, he sent a quantity of 
valuable presents of jewellery and other valuables, elephants and horses to the Sultin’s court, 
and confessing his weakness, promised obedience and submission. 


In ihe midst of these affairs the Sultan was informed that at a distance of fifty farsakls3? 
from his eamp was a city called Ganji (Kanchipura or Kanchi), situated in the centre of the 
dominions of that malignant one, containing temples which were the wonder of the age, filled 
with countless concealed treasures and jewels and valuable pearls, besides innumerable beauti- 
ful slave girls. From the rise of Islim up to this time no Muhammadan monarch had set foot 
in it: no stranger had laid hand on the cheek of the bride of that idol-temple; and it was 
suggested that if the Sultin were to send an expedition against it, immense booty and trea- 
sures would doubtless be obtained. 


On hearing this news the Sultin left the prince and the pure-minded minister, Khwijah 
Jahin and some of the nobles and great men in charge of the camp, whilst he himself with 
nearly 10,000 horse made foreed marches from that place ; and after they had for one day and 
two nights, travelled along distance through an uneven country, on the morning of the second 
day, which happened to be the 11th of Muharram in the year 886 (12th March, A. D. 1481) 
the Sultin with Nizim-ul-Mulk Bahri, Khin-i ‘Azam ‘Adil Khan and 150 special slaves of the 
Sultan, outstripped the whole army, and having surrounded the city of Kanchi, entrapped the 
people of that city of sinners. Out of a number who had been appointed for the protection 
of the city and temples, some were put to the sword, whilst others by a thousand stratagems 
escaped with their lives, and took to flight. The royal troops moment by moment and hour by 
hour following one another were assembling till a large army was collected under the Sultin’s 
standard. After that, atasign from the Sultan, the troops took to plundering and devastating. 
They levelled the city and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all the symbols of 
infidelity ; and such a quantity of jewels, valuable pearls, slaves and lovely maidens and all 
kinds of rarities fell into their hands, that they were beyond computation. 


After the successful accomplishment of his desires, the Sultan returned from that place to 
his camp. On arriving there he ordered an elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory 
to be written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions. 


In the midst of these affairs a clique of jealous and malevolent persons who play with the 
understanding of everyone, and by deceit and knavery under the semblance of friendslzip, 
create ill-feeling between father and son, having conceived pure lies and vile inventions which 
had the appearance of truth, reported them to the servants of the Sultan. 


The details of this summary and the abridgment of this digression is this — that a number 
of apiteful persons, ‘disease in their hearts,” who were continually making malignant imputa- 
tions against the Khwajah, with a large sam of money, bribed one of his confidential slaves 
who always kept his seal about him, to affix his seal to a paper, and return it to them; 
so that by this cunning device they might accomplish their designs. The misguided slave, 
according to the wishes of those evil persons, readily consented to do that shameful deed. 


The conspirators wrote a letter purporting to be from Khwajah Jahan tc Narsinha Raya, 
full of treachery and ingratitude towards his benefactor ; and at the time of leisure they pre- 
Ne a ee ee 


s About 170 miles. The actual distance in a straight line from Malir to Kanchipura is about 120 miles. 
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sented that letter to the Sult4n in his private apartment, and secre tly gave him that manife. 
calumny in the garb of sincerity and certainty ; and this served to verify the statements of ihe 
former calumniators. Since, from the passage of the complaint of the inhabitants of Kondavirt 
the dust of alleged injury from the minister had already settled on the mind of the Suitén, ‘ 

contents of this letter put the former matter into motion, and he fully determined to i" 
death that incomparable minister. eee 





On the 5th of Safar, in the year last mentioned (A. H. 886 = 5th April, A. D. 1481), the 
nobles being all assembled in the court, the Sultdn, on pretence of haying taken an aperient 


retired from the assembly, and sent some one to summon Khwiajah Jahan, and called him ints 
his private apartment, 


{t is said that when the Khwajah was mounting, with the intention of Waiting on the Sultan 
an astrologer represented to him that it would be advisable for him to put off going into the 
Sultan’s presence on that day. The Khwajah replied: — “The merit of attendance on His 
Majesty may be productive of eternal happiness and honour to me. Praise be to God, to Whose 
coodness I bear witness!” 


It is related that before the Khwijah attained the grade of martyrdom, he used continually 
to repeat this verse: — ; 


‘‘As martyrdom to love is glorious here and hereafter, 
‘* Happy should I be to be carried dead from this field.” 


And in an ode which he had composed in the previous year in praise of the Sultan, he 
foretold this circumstance. 
a7 * * * *« * * * * * 
When the Khwajah arrived in the presence of the Sultin, he kissed the grourd in salata- 
tion, The Sultan asked him: — “Ifaslave of mine is disloyal to his benefactor, and his crime 
is proved, what should be his punishment F” 


Kiwajah Jahan, without hesitation, replied: —‘‘The abandoned wretch who practises 
treachery against his lord should meet with nothing but the sword.” 


The Sultan then showed Khwajah Jahan the forged letter; and when the wretched 
Khwijah saw it, be exclaimed: — “By God! this is an evident forgery.’".8 He placed 
his head on the ground and emphatically swore :— ‘“ Although this letter is sealed with my seal. 
your slave has no knowledge of its contents. God forbid! that such base ingratitude sheuid 
emanate from this slave, with so many past services and risking of life; who has experienced 
so many acts of kindness from Your Majesty, and who has been distinguished and selected 
above all his equals. 

By God, the jewel of whose commands 

The spiritual perforate with their hearts’ blood, 

It is like the false story of Yusuf and the wolf — %* 
That which his enemies say of this slave.” 


However much Khwajah Jahan spoke in this strain, it was of no avail. The Sultan. on 
gome excuse, rose up. Jauhar Habshi and some of the slaves had previously been orderea to 
watch for the Sultin’s signal,and whenever he might look towards them, to kill Khwia‘al. 
Jabin, and clear the mind of the Sultan from anxiety on account of that minister, At a sign 
from the Sultan they now martyred Khwajah Jahan by blows of their swords, and threw hin 
in the dust of destruction. And having called As‘ad Khan inside they put him also to deatl.. 


But the clique who had designed this plot, in a short time met with their just recompense ; 
for shortly afterwards their frand and deceit became manifest to the Sultan: their treachery 





_ %® A quotation from the Aur,an. 
33 Alluding to Joseph's brethren telling Jacob that he had been torn by a wild beast. 
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and ingratitude was proved, and they receiving the punishment due to them, were put to 
death, and the remainder were banished. 
a * * * ry 

After the execution of Khwy4jah Jahin, the Sultin proceeded towards his capital, and 
looked after the comfort of his soldiers and subjects, treating all with much kindness. After 
some time he repented of having killed that minister; but since the arrow had. sped from the 
bow and the shaft of fate lodged in the butt, regret was of no avail. For this reason delay and 
deliberation in punishing is advocated by the greatest of sages, who says: — “ One cannot 
remedy the punished, while he who is not punished can be judged.” 


In some histories it is related that after the martyrdom of Khwajah Jahan, the Sultan one 
night in a dream saw the Prophet seated on the throne of judgment, and the father of 
Khwajah Jahdn appealed against oppression, and demanded retribution for the blood of his son. 
The Prophet asked him for his witnesses, upon which he produced them ; and in accordance 
with the orders of the Prophet, the law of retaliation was enforced upon the Sultin, who from 
terror of that dreadful dream, awoke ; and by compulsion and uneasiness related the dream to 
his intimates. He was in a constant state of terror owing to that dream. 


A year after that the Sultin again conceived the idea of waging a jiidd against the infidels, 
and having collected anarmy in numbers like the sand, he resolved to invade Vijayanagar and 
seize the Konkan, On the way there the Sultan was seized with asthma and fever, and 
his strength suddenly failed owing to the severity of the fever. Although skilled physicians 
applied remedies and did their utmost, they could not cure him: in fact, they only increased 
his illness. The Sultén seeing death approaching made his will. He sent for Prince Ahmad — 
afterwards called Sultan Mahmiad, and having appointed him heir to the throne, died. 


The nobles and statesmen rent their clothes and put dust on their heads and began 
weeping and wailing. 

a Xe * * He * a a * % 

Sultin Muhammad Shih was a king characterized by mildness and bravery, and celebrated 
for his mercy and generosity; but he had sold the gem of his precious soul for the jewel of the 
liquid ruby of pure wine, and had burnt the nest of the bird of his spirit in the desire of plea- 
sure. He had a great partiality for the Turki slaves, and left in their hands the management 
of all the important affairs of State. 


The Dakhant amirs — who had been brought up by the ancestors of the Sultan — after his 
death unanimously agreed to the succession of Sultin Mahmid Shih. Outwardly they had 
mixed with that clique [the Turkis], like dice of ivory and ebony on a chess-board, but in the 
end they played with false dice, and suddenly falling upon the Turkis, threw them on the 
chess-table of annihilation and misfortune, and arrested them. But eventually the Dakhani 
amirs treated one another in the same manner, and crossed swords with one another ; so that a 
country which was adorned like the faces of the fair became utterly dishevelled and con- 
fnsed like the curls and hair of women : some of which occurrences shall after this, please God, 
be written in the account of Sultan Mahmtd Shah, 


The age of Sultin Muhammad was twenty-eight, and the duration of his reign, twenty years 
and two months. His death occurred on the Sth of the month Safar, in the year 887 (26th 
March, A. D. 1482). An excellent man has composed the following chronogram of the date of 
bis death :— 

“The king of kings of the world, Sultan Muhammad, 

“Who was suddenly plunged into the ocean of death ; 
“Since the Dakban became waste by his departure, 

“So the ‘ruin of the Dakhan 4° was the date of his death.” 


(To be continued.) 


49 The words giving the date are wd st ly The same chronogram is given in Firishtah, 
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ALEXANDER GRANT'S ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF CALCUTTA IN 1756. 
Preface by R. C. Temple. 


. Tun story of the Black Hole of Calcutta is of perennial interest, and hence no apslor 
is necessary for the publication of this document, which is a letter by Capt. Alexander 
Grant, Gu vant- Gener! : of the forces engaged in the Defence of Caleutta avainst 
- eee eee ddaula, evidently intended to excuse his conduct. Major Minehin, the 
Jomman er, and Capt. Grant were dismissed from the E. I, Company's service for deserting 
their posts, and Dr. Busteed, who extensively quotes, in his Pvhoes of Old Culeutta, from this 
eee now under consideration, and puts the case as to the deserters very mildly, says: — 
esertion in the presence of the enemy on the part of those to whose lot had especially falle 
the duty of seeing the struggle, however hopeless, to the end,is a charge not to be lightly 
made. Any reference, therefore, to an occurrence, which carried with it so deep a stigma, 
should in fairness be accompanied by what has been alleged in exculpation of their conduet hy 
those chiefly concerned. Both the Governor [Roger Drake, and the Adjutant General 
j-\lexander Grant] have liberated their consciences on this subject. Their personal narration, 
though it may not quite fulfil the object of the writers, will perhaps help us to realise more 
vividly the scenes in which they were prominent actors: ” (p. 15 f.) Weak as Grant's letter 
may appear to us nowadays, it and his other representatious had the effect he desired. in thar 
he was finally re-instated in service. 

It was on the 19th June, 1756, that Grant deserted from Calcutta, and his letter wax 
written on the 13th July following. The document now’ published is not, however, the 
original, but @ copy made on 22nd February, 1774, for John Debonnaire, from whose heirs 
I have received it, together with several other most interesting MSS. relating to India, whieh 
I hope to publish in this Journal in due course.* 

This John Debonnaire was one of several of identically the same name, who were wealrhy 
merchants of Huguenot descent in London and India during the NVII[th Century. The 
pedigree, so far as the wills and documents I have been able to see, is as follows :— 

pacdule eects Debonnaire, probably the original 


refugee dnring the Huguenot emigration of 
1606-1716, | 




















Peter Debonnaire John Debonnaire, b. ¢. 1674: m. 1718: d. ifse, 
John Debonnaire, styled “the elder” John Debonnaire, styled ‘the younger:” 
and deseribed asan Hi. I. merchant. I 1724-1795, for whom the copy of Grant's 
have an inventory of his clothing, d. defence was made in 1774. He was part 
1747, made apparently in Bombay. He owner of the ‘‘ Grantham, taken by the 
d. 179506. ffrench and properly condemned as a 

. lawful prize” before 1760. 

_ | | 
a | 

Ann Debonnaire; 1755-1829, John Debonnaire: b. ec, 1757. He wasa 
heiress of the Debonnaire property, merchant residing in Caleutta, 178%. 


and described as the last of her 
name, As 2nd wife = William Tennant = Mary Wyld, as Ist wife. 
: She was the Mrs. Tennant painted by Gainsbo:ove: . 
Richd Temple of the The Nash 


William Tennant 





Charles Tennant = Sophia Temple = Richd ‘Temple 
Governor ot Bombay 
Charles Tennant of 
St. Anne’s Manor, Richd Temple, the pre- 
owner of the MSS. sent writer. 
Ti g., th eB Voyaen oF fect ‘tke rownd the Coast of India, from the Hughli to Bombay in 1746 during “his 


: . : ree ct ge 524 48 
eapture of Madras by the French ander Labourdonnais, The wreck of the Doddington in 1755 ae a desert ishasd 
nf the coast of Africa aud the Voyage to India of the Huppy Deliverance, built by the shipwreckea crew. 
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The copying of the letter by the old writer is obviously incorrect in places and the style is 
involyed throughout. I have, by means of brackets, tried to elucidate the greatest of the diff- 
culties, where possible. Also, in the MS. the text runs continuously without paragraphs or 
regular stops, and such stops as occur are, after the fashion of the day, wrongly placed or of 
a description not understood at the present time. For the sake of clearness I have, therefore, 
paragraphed the text and placed the stops after the current practice, so far as that has been 
possible. Otherwise the text is presented to the reader verbatim. 


Letter. 


Fulta from on board the Success Gally 13 July 1756. 


Sir, — As the Loss of Calcutta will undoubtedly be represented in various ways, my Duty, 
a: well as my having once had the honour of your Acquaintance and Continance, demands my 
giving some account of it, especially the Military Transactions. My having been Appointed 
to act as Adjutant General during the Troubles, enables me to do it in a more particular 
manner, than I otherwise could have done, had I been stationed at my post, as I issued out all 
Orders from the Govenour, and saw most of them put inexecution. For what relates to private 
Correspondance must refer you to a long Narrative of Mr. Drakes which he informs me he 
intends to transmit by this conveyance. 








You must have already rec’d the Accounts of the Surrender of Cossimbuzar on the 
4th of June, and the manner Mr. Watts was decoy’d and made Prisoner in the Nabobs Camp 
and obliged to deliver up the fort. We have dispatched Patamors for that Purpose when we 
ree’d the news on the 7th. We may justly impute all our Misfortunes to the Loss of that 
place, as it not only supplied our Enemy with Artillery and Ammunition, but flush’d them with 
hopes to make as easy a Conquest of our cheif Settlement, not near so defensible against any 
Number of a Country Enemy, and were no Apprehensions but it could hold out, had they 
attacked it, till we were enabled by the Arrival of Supplies from your Settlement to march to 
its releif. It is defended by 4 Solid Bastions, each mounting 10 peices of Cannon, 6 and 
§ Pounders, besides a Line in the Curtain to ye River of 24 Guns, from 2 to 4 Pounders, all 
tolerably well mounted and most of them on field carriages, 8 or 10 Cohorns Mortars, 4 and 
5 Inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and a proportionable Supply of all kinds of Amunitions. 
Tt is Garrisoned by a Lieutenant and 50 Military, most Europeans, and a Sergeant, Corporal 
and 8 Matrosses of the Artillery and 20 good Lascars. 1 or 2 Houses that stood close to the 
Walls were Commanded by so many Guns that the Enemy cou’d not keep possession of them, 


When we receiv’d the News of Cossimbuzars being taken by the Nabob and of his Jnten- 
tions to march against us, with the Artillery and Amunition of that place and with an army, as 
we where Informed, of 50000 Horse and foot, elated with the promise of the Emence Plunder 
expexted in Calcutta; We began to think of our Long neglected defenceless State and our 
Situation, and to receive our Enemy, which we always despised, but now thought worth our 
Consideration. That we were in this defenceless Situation can’t be imputed to our Masters in 
England, as our Governour and Counsil have had reapeted Injunctions wth in this twelve 
months past to put the place in the best posture of defence possible. But such orders the 
Representations [?| have been made by some Officers of the Necessity and manner of doing it 
have been constantly neglected, being always Lull’d in such an unfortunate State of Security 
in Bengal, that nothing but an Army before the Walls con’d convince us but every Rupce 
expended on Military Services was so much lost to the Company. 


I will now proceed to Inform you as well as possible what our Situation was to stand a 
Seige. The Plan of Hort W™ and a part of Calcutta, which I here inclose you, and which 
since my comming on board I have sketch’d out from memory to give a clear Idea of the 
manner we were attacked, will represent to you the Situation of our small Fort in respect to 
‘he Houses that surrounded it and the-Number of Guns mounted uponit. Our Military to 
defend i, exclusive of those at the Subordinate Factory, amounted only to 180 Infantry, of 
“hich number there were not 40 Europeans, and 36 Men of the Artillery Company, Seargeauts 
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and Corporals included ; hardly a Gun on the Ram ports with a Carriage fit for Service. We 
had about 3 Years ago 50 Pieces of Cannon, 18 and 24 Pounders, with 2 Mortars, 10 and 
13 inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and Balls for each ; but they been allowed to lay on 
the Grass, where they were first landed ever since, with out Carriages or Beds. Only the 
10 inche Mortars we made shift to get ready by the time we where Attacked, but neither 
Shells filled nor Fusees prepared for Mortars or Cohorns, made as well as the vest of little 
use. Our Grape were eat up by the worms, and in short all our Amunition of all sorts. 
such as we had, in the worst Order; not a Gun with a Carriage fit be carried out of the 
fort for any use, except the two feild Pieces, which was sent us from your Settlement. 
What Powder we had ready, for want of care the greatest part was damp and the Season 
of the Year improper to dry it. 


It’s trne, on the Receipt of ye Letters by the Delawar, there was orders given to repair the 
Line of Guns before the fort, and Carriages to be made for those 50 pieces of Cannon to le 
mounted upon, and likewise to repair the Carriages upon the Bastions ; but those things where 
just began when we received Intelligence of y® Loss of Cossimbuzar and Contributed little 
‘to prepair us for what we expexted. The Military Captains were ordered to attend Council te 
give their Advice in Regard to what was Necessary to be done for the Defence of y® Place. 
as it was all along proposed to defend the Town as well as y® Fort. An Extensive Line was 
first form’d for that intent. So Little notion had the People of any Vigorous atiack, that it 
was estemed sufficient to have a Battery of ] or 2 Guns in each principal road to defend us 
from any attack of a Black Enemy ; but the Consideration of our small number of Troop deter- 
mined us to contract our Batterys to the places marked in the Plan. The Militia was formed 
in to three Companys : One of Europeans to the Number of 60 and the other two Consisted of 
Arminians and Country Portugnesse to y° Number of 150, exclusive of those 50 of the Com- 
panys Servants, and young Gentlemen of the Place entered as Volunteers in the Military Com-~ 
panys and [who] did duty in every Respect as Common Centinals and on every Occasion shewed 
the greatest Spirit and Resolution. Carpenters and Workmen of all sorts were taken into Pay 
to make Gon Carriages &c*, and every thing else ordered to be got in Readiness that might be 
necessary for a Seige. 

From the 7, when we reced the news of Cossimbuzars being lost and the Nabobs intentions 
to advance to march to Calcutta, to the 16th June was all! the time we had to prepare every 
thing, from the defenceless state we where in to what was Necessary for the Reception of such 
a numerous Enemy ; and such was the Nabobs Rapidity that in 12 days from his getting 
possession of Cossimbuzar he was with us at Calentta. The 4th, he march’d, with a numerous 
Army and a large train of Artillery upwards of 100 Miles cross Rivers and swampy Roads, to 
his first attack of Calcutta. The 16th, Messrs. Holwell, Macket, and Mapletoft were 
uppointed Captains of the 8 Millitia Company, Mr. Frankland ene poets and 
Mr. Manningham Colonel, with Subalterus in proportion. The Military \ as and 
Militia were disposed of, when the Batteries were finished and Carriages made for the Guns as 
vou see in y® Plan, ii which Situation we stood prepared to receive our Enemy; tho to the 
last scarce any cou’d be persuaded that he won'd attack Bs in any other way than by formimg a 
Blockade; till he obtained a Sum of Money and a Compliance with his demands. 

On ye 16, he Attacked y® Redoubt at Porrin [? Perrins] with 6 pieces of Cannon s but 
on the approach of a Reinforcement with 2 fleld pieces, they withdrew them and inclined = 
the Southward, where, taking Possession cf a Top of a Wood, they fired very briskly aoe - 
(pposite side of a Ditch on a part of the Detachment, which was Big ar a. Sie t ‘ 
Redowbt, kill’'d one of y® Gentlemen Volunteers and 4 Europeans Soldiers. ae : iad 8 
Approaching still more to y@ Southward, along y° great Ditch that pues ea res 
and we having Intelligence they had crossed it, and taking Possession of Onys aunds i 
and ve event road by it, the Reinforcement was ordered back from Perrins ; and Ensign 
and y¢ great road by 1%, : had play’d at ye same time ona Sloop 
Piccard left in his post, as before. The Enemys Cannon had play J 
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that lay’d cross to yé Redoubt to recower the Ditch and killed 4 Europeans. We had no 
further molestation from [them] that Night, nor any further Intelligence than that they 
Occupied the Esterly corner of the Black Town from Onychaunds Garden to the Bread and 
cheese Bunglo, [and] that the Nabob himself had taken possession of Dumdum Honse for his 


Head Quarters. 


The 17th, in ye Morning, we planted 2 small pieces of Cannon in y® Goal House to scour 
the Different Roads, which terminate at the Place, and which way we expected the Enemy would 
advance: likewise sent 12 Military and Militia and 40 Buzeries to take Possession of it, nnder 
the Command of Monsr. Le Beaume, a french Officer who had taken the Protection of our Flag 
sometime before, and fortified the house with Loophous [loop holes]. The enemy did not 
appear in sight of any of our Batteries this Day; but the Plunderers ravaged all ye Black 
town. We had numbers of Prisoniers brought in by our Buxeries; but their Accounts of the 
Nabobs situation and Strength varied so much, that we could not lay any stress upon it. Our 
own Intelligence all along from our Spies was Equally so. These Prisoniers in General told us 
that he had all the Cossinbuzars Cannon, and 10 or 15 pieces, which he brought from 
Muscadabad of a Larger Size, besides numbers of Swivils and Wallpieces mounted on Camels 
and Elephants; that his Troops Consisted from 20 to 830000 Horse and foot. This night our 
Peons and Buxeries, to the Number of 500, deserted us, as did our Lascars and Cooleys some 
days before ; that we had not a Black Fellow to draw or worke a Gun, not evento carry a 
Cottin Bale or Sand bag on y® Ramports ; and what work of that kind had been done was 
by the Military and Militia. This want of Workmen at Last, and Scarcity at ye Beginning, 
harras’d us Prodigeously and prevented our doing several Works that could have been 





necessary. 


The 18th, pretty early the Enemy began to make their appearance in all quarters of 
ye Town ; but did not seem as if they would advance Openly against our Batteries, rather as if 
they were resolved to make their approaches by taking possession of the JIntervening Houses. 
We accordingly fortified such houses as we thought commanded our Batterics with as many 
men as could possibly be spared. They first advanced towards the Goal by the road that leads 
to perrins through the black town, and brought 2 pieces of Cannon against it; one of them by 
the Size of the Ball not less than an 18 Pounder. We were likewise advised by onr Spies and 
Prisoners that the Nabobs Artillery was Commanded by a French Renegado, who had been an 
Officier at Pondecherry and gave him self the Title of Marquis De St. Jaque, and-had under 
his Command 25 Europeans and 80 Chittygan Fringees. 


On their Advancing their Cannon against the Goal, we detached from the Battery H an 
Officier, 20 men and ye 2 field pieces, to reinforce Mr. Le Beaumes }'ort, who maintained it 
from 11 to 2 in y® afternoon, exposed to every warm fire from 2 pieces of Cannon and a 
Quantity of Musquetry. The Enemy having lodg’d themselves in all ye Houses that Surrounded 
the place, [ and ] Monsr. Le Beaume and Ensign Curstains, the Officer who was advanced to 
support him, being both wounded, and several of their Men killed, they had Orders to retire 
with their 2 field Pieces. The Enemy took immediate Possession of ye Place, as soon as we 
abandoned it; as they did off [ = of ] Mr. Dumbietons, Alsops, y® Play Honse and the Houses 
behind y® St., Lady Russels; from which Places, and every hole the[y] could creep into, 
ander any sort of cover, they keept a very close fire on the battery and houses, whenever they 
saw any of our men Lodg’d. By firing onr Cannon on such Honses as they could bear xpon, 
We obliged*them often to quit them ; but fresh Supplies came up to relieve them. We must 
in this manner have destroyed Numbers, tho all we could do, from y@ Cannon of the Batteries 
and Forts, and our small Arms from the Tops and Windows of the different Houses we Occupied, 
was of no Effect in Retarding their progress. Had our Shells been properly serv’d, they must 
have been of greater Use for this purpose than all our Artillery ; but such as we tried either 
purst as they quitted the Mortars or before they got half way. 
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They had now possessd the Houses in all Quarters of the Town in Multitudes, and by 
their Superioty obliged most of our Men to quit their houses they Occupied. The first place 
they broke in upon our Lines was through Mr. Nixons Honse and the breast work close to 
Mr. Puthams, the Sergeant of that place having retreated and left some of the Gentlemen 
Volunteers to'free their way through the Enemy from Capt Minchins House, where 2 of them 
were left a Sacrifice to their mercy. They poured into the Square in Swarms, planted their 
Colours at the Corner of ye Tank, and took immediate Possession of all ye Houses in that 
Square. We had only 2 Guns from yé flank of ye N. Et Bastion that could bear on that part of 
ye town. Their footing was now too firm, by being in Possession of so many Houses within 
our Lines, that is was impossible to think of Dispossessing them from so many strong Houses, 
which semed as Forteresses against our small Numbers. They brought up their cannon soon 
after to play upon y® passages to and from our Batteries. 


This Situation of ye Enemy within our Lines made it necessary to Order Cap; Bur- 
ehanon to retire with his Canon from ye Battery B to D, as his Communication with the 
Fort might have been cut off by y? Hnemys advancing in his reir, through the Lane that 
Leads to my house and betwixt Capt2 Claytons Battery at H 5 where on my arrival, I was 
supprized by finding the Guns of ye Battery Spiked and Orders given them to retire with 
only the 2 field pieces into the fort. I requested their patience, as 1 found no Necessity for 
so precipate a retreat, till I had speke to ye Govenour. He told me the post [was] repre- 
sented to him as no longer tenable by the Hnemy’s getting Possession of all y° Houses around 
them, and numbers of their Men killed and Wounded: [and] That if ye Guns were already 
Spiked, it would be in vain to think of keeping it Longer. I return’d towards ye Battery 
and found Captn Clayton half way to ye fort with only the fie'd Pieces. I prevailed on him 
ty return wtb his Men, that if Possible we might withdraw the Guns of y® Battery, especially an 
18 Pounder Carried their about noon to play on the [? houses which the] Enemy possess d, and 
[might] prevent the Shame of leaving them to convince the Enemy of y® Panic that must have 
seiz’d us to be Obliged to make sucha retreat. I desired one half to defend y° Batteries, white 
the other Lay’d down their Arms to draw off the Cannon; bat nota man would be prevailed 
on to touch a Rope. I then left them to march off in the most regular manner they could. 
The Adandoning this battery was of y® utmost Consequence to us, as 1b necessarily ovcasioned 
the withdrawing the other two and Confining our defences to ye walls of y® Fort. It therefore 
ought not to have been done till after every mature deliberation. 

The other two Batteries C and D were soon after ordered to be withdrawn, and all their 
Troops were ordered to return to y, Fort Gate by 6in the Evening. By retiring into ye Fort 
we must expect that before next morning the Enemy would take Possession of all y® honses 
close to our walls, and from each of them greatly command our Bastions and Ramparts. 
This determined us, as y® only thing farther to be done to retard their Progress, to dispose of 
y® Troops returned from y?® Batteries in y® Houses of Mr. Cruttendon, Hyre, the Company 
and y® Church; which was accordingly done before 8 at night. 


The detachment in y, Companys house, on y, Enemy’s Approach and their getting 
possession of Captu Renny’s house, Thought their Situation too dangerous to be maintain’d 
on ye Approach of Day, and that their Communication was liable to be cut off from y® fort 
by y® Lane that leads to y® Water side by y® new Godowns. [They] therefore applied to ye 
Govenour and obtained leave to retire into y® fort. The withdrawing this fort gave general 
discontent and discouragement, as y° Hnemys getting possession of it would not only expose 
the Southerly Bastions and Godowns to a very warm fire, but likewise the Gant, were the boats 
lay, to be so flanked that it coul’d be almost impossible to keep any there. And as Many 
people at this time (by y® Vigorous attack of y° Enemy, and withdrawing our Batteries so very 
suddenly, and leaving the Companys House to be taken Possession of by them in ye night, 
attended with many other Circumstances of Confusion and Disorder which then could not be 
remedied) begun to think that a retreat on board our Ships would be the only means, 
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by which we could Escape the hands of y* Enemy. Therefore with y® ntmost concern [we] saw 
this our only means of safety indangered by our forsaking that Post. 


We had lay’d in a sufficient store of Provisions, but y° Trregularity of not appointing 
proper persons for j° Management of this, as wellas other particular duties, a fatal neglect all 
along. [and] the Desertion of onr Cooks, amongst y® rest of y* black fellows, left us to starve in 
the midst of Plenty. Our ont Ports had no refreshments all the proceeding day and there was 
nothing but constant Complaints and murmurings trom all quarters for want of water and pro- 
visions, and but little prospect for a Possibility of supplying them. There was not even people 
to carry them to ye out ports, had they been ready dressed, as every one in ye fort 
had been so harrased and fatigued for want of rest by constant duty for 2 day before, that is 
was impossible to rouse them, even if the Enemy had been scaling ye Walls. Thre different 
times did ye Drums beat to Arms but in Vain, not a man could be got to stand to their 
Arms, tho we had frequent Alarms of ye Enemy’s preparing Ladders ander our Walls to scale 
them, 


We had by this time thousands of Portuguesse Women within the Fort, which caused the 
ntmost Confusion and Noise by filling up ye Passages in all parts, and crouding the back Gate 
to force their way on board ye Ships. Shuch was the Consternation that prevailed in general 
at a Council of War that was held at 9 o Clock, [that] the Europeans Women were ordered on 
board the Ships, and Colonel Manningham and Lieutenant Colonel Frankland permitted to see 
them there safe. It was at ye same time resolved to clear the fort of y® other Women, and if 
possible to regulate the Confusion that then prevailed ; but little was put into Execution towards 
it. The men for want of refreshment, rest and by getting in Liquor, become very mutinous and 
riotous, and being mostly Militia within ye fort subject to no Command. The same Complaints 
were brought from y® out ports, which could hardly be remedied without supplies of Provi- 
sions and men to relieve them from their hunger and fatigue bore for several days past. 


In this Situation of Affairs a second Council of War was called about one in y° Morning 
to Consider of what was possible to be done, and how long under such Circumstances the place 
was defensible against such Vigorous attacks as the Enemy made the proceding Day. You will 
be surprized to hear that all this time neither the Govenour no[r] Commandants orders could 
Obtain a return of the Stores and Ammunition from Capn Witherington. I often 
represented to y® Govenour the necessity of such a return, as likewise to have a strict obedience 


paid to whatever Orders he issued out, but all to no purpose. He had a good Opinion of the man, 
and did not chuse to carry things to extremity. There was likewise a great Annimosity, 
subsided [subsisted] between the Govenour and Commandant, as well as between the Com- 
mandent and Capt® Witherington, which did not contribute to the Advantage of the Service. 
The first thing done then,in this Council of War was to know the State of our Ammunition, 
aud Capt® Witherington, heing ask’d for what time what was then in Store coud be sufficient 
at the Rate of y° Consumption of the proceeding day, He answered it wond hardly be enough 
for three days, and that he was afraid a great part that was esteem’d good might prove damp, 
and that neither the weather nor our Conveniency wou’d admit of its’ being dry’d. This 
unexpected shock alarmd every body and [it] was thought very extiaordinary that this state of 
our ammunition was not known before. We had no medium left, but either must Retire on 
board our Ships before that time expired or Surrender at direction [discretion] to the mercy 


of an Enemy, from whom we had reason to expect no Quarters, Jt was therefore unanunously 


agreed, [upon] in the most expedient and regular manner and taking every Circumstance under 
consideration the majority were of Opinion, that it ought to be done that night, as next such 
consequences as [next night circumstances} would either make it impracticable or liable to 
ye greatest risque and precipitation. For instance should the enemy get possession of the 
Company's house, as we made no doulit of it before morning, and Mr. Cruttendon’s, they 
might with ont mueh difficulty force the way thro the Barriers that leads to ye back gate from 
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those two Houses, or from the windows aud top of them so Hank aud scour v- want with smnal! 
: . ; PS a tee hk 
Arms that it would be morrally impossible for a boat to lay at v@ Gaut, or anv were clse before 
the fort. Hither of these Circumstances would have effectually made a retreat impossible 
pa - io, a 
This Opinion was sti enuously maintain’d by Mr. Holwell in particular; and asa Retreat had 
been already determined, to defer it till next night cou’d have been attended with no 
~ 4 \ 7 in 1 ; ; 7 
Advantages. On the Contrary, had it been put in execution then, According to Mr. Holwells 
and several others Opinions, the Companys whole treasnres and ye Lives of more than 15) 
Huropeans would have been saved ; but it so happen’d that we dally’d away the time till almost 
Day light, and nothing soled or positive determined. It was proposed to send Onychaund to 
treat with ye Nabob, but he absolutely refused to go, and our Persian Writer with the rest of 
Blacks Icft us, which disabled us from writing to him. Jn this state of Confusion, uncertaiuty 
and Suspence did we remain till the Approach of Day. 


The 19th, in ye morning finding that the Enemy had neglected to take Possession of 
the Companys house, Ensign Piccard, who had been ordered in the nigut back from Perrins, 
Offered himself voluntary on that service with 20 Afen, which was permitted. The day 
produced no regularity. The same Complaints of want of Provision, rest and refresiment= 
was heard from all quarters, and little done to remedy it. The Enemy advanced a pace aul 
their fire increased from all Quarters, having in y¢ night lodg’d them selves in all the adjacent 
Houses. Lieutenant Bisshop, who commanded in Mr. Eyres louse desired leave to retire 
about 9 o Clock, the fire from Onychounds House and the other houses round him being so thick 
that it was impossible to stand it. He was ordered to maintain it till evening, but repeating 
the nevessity of leaving his men killed, he was permitted to retire. Captn Clayton who coi- 
manded in y® Church was allowed to withdraw on ye same Account. 


He had some heavy Pieces of Cannon, besides small Arms. From ye Honses to the 
E. and N. E.of them they play’d constantly from behind the Battery A ard Plarhouse Com- 
pound which did a great deal of Execution amongst his Men. About this time, Eusign Piccard 
was brought in Wounded from yé Company’s house, and the Enemy had filled y*’ Compound 
of it, tho our Men kept possession of it above Stairs. The Detachmentin Alr. Cruttendings 
house was soon after withdrawn. Our Bastions were in a very improper state to be maintained 
against such a close fire of small arms, as was now likely to Command them from 80 many 
adjacent houses; all of them the strongest Pecca Work, and all most proof against our 
Mettal on ye Bastions, And the Parrapets were not 4 foot high and enly 3 in thickness, 
[and] the Embrasnres so wide that they afforded but little shelter to our Men at ye Guns: 
These defects might in some measure be supply’d by Cotten Bales and Sand Bags, which we 
had prepared for that Purpose, had we not been in want of all kind of Labonrers to bring 
{hem on ye Ramparts ; and both Military and Militia were so harrased that it vis impossible 
to rnwake them stand to their Arms, far less to carry Dales. This was our Situation twixt 
10 and 11 ‘o’ Clock. 


About this time the Govenour made his retreat on board the Ships. As his Conduct 
in this Respect, as well as that of those that followed him, will most likely be a good deal 
Canvais’d, and the affair be represented according to the prejudice and Interest of different 
and I myself amongst the vest of those who thought it justifiable to follow the Gove. 
when nothing further was to be done, I must beg 
ecollect about the above hours: 


Porsons, 
nour in such a general state of Confusion, 
leave to represent the Affair in as particular a manner eS Teanr ilect wa ek ane 
We recev’d an Alarm on the Qo ist Bastion that the Enemy were forcing t fe re i es 
the Barrier that leads to the Company’s House. I run down to learn the ae of it an cin 
the Situation of the G uard placed there. I found the report to be false os : a pane a Ba 
advanced from the Companys Gompound. On my return back to the aie anes aate 7 
Gouvenour standing on the top of the Stairs at the Wharf, and sede aie im a ile 
he had any Commands. Ile was then beckoning to his oo ae es : of belt : aa 
the Cit. “Ad the same time numbers of Budgcrows and Boats had been setting icluW & 
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above full of Europeans, and only one Budgerow left where Capt™ Minchin and Mr. Macket 
were ready to step iiito, at the Gaut besides the Ponsey were the Gouvenonrs Sevt was. He 
obserrd to me that as Colonel! Manningham [and] Lt Colonel Frankland were on board, not hay- 
ing return’d in the night, [and] as he expected that the Dodly as well as the other Ships and 
Sloops which were before the Fort were fallen down below ye Town, and finding that every body 
were preparing for their own Safety, by their crouding off in ye boats as he saw them, he thought 
it was high time to think of himself. So without given me time to make an Answer, he run 
down stairs and up to the side of the river to get into the Ponsey. Hvery body, who saw him 
go on board in this Manner, Crouded to the Gaut and Stairs to follow. I just had time to 
represent to him 'ye Irregularity of sucha retreat and earnestly beg’d him, and entreated he 
would first communicate his Intentions to Mr. Holwell and ye rest of the Garrison; but his 
answer was he saw things in such a situation as would make it impossible to retreat any other 
way, [and] That he supposed every person that could find Boats whenthey saw him go off would 
follow. I then lookd behind me towards the Gant Stairs and seeing it crouded with multi- 
tudes, and Capt® Minchin and Mr. Macket setting off in the Budgerow, I concluded the 
Gouvenours retreat caused a general one, and that those who could lay hold of boats to 
escape falling into the hands of a Cruel Enemy were the happiest. Therefore with Mr. o 
Harea got into the same Ponsey were the Gouvenour was and set off the last boat that 
left the Gant. The rest that cronded to ihe water side, finding it impossible then to make 
their escape for want of boats, returned to the factory and the Gates were immediately shut of 
[after] them. 














We proceeded on board the Dodiy, where were Messts Manningham and Frankland, with 
more than half the Militia Officers, several of the Volunteers and Gentlemen of the Militia, 
with most of the European Women. The rest of the Ships and Sloops were likewise crouded 
with men and Women, who had come away from the fort since the Morning, as they could 
meet with Opportunitys. In this manner the Govenour made his retreat. How far he is 
Culpable I will leave you to judge and shall only assure you the Account of itis faithfull as far 
as my judgement can enable me to give it. 


I likewise, on my comming on board, proposed to ye Gouvenour to move up before 
ye Town with the whole fleet, in order to assist the retreat of those who were necessitated to 
remain behind for want of Conveyance; but ye Captu of ye Dodley represented such a motion 
as attended with great Danger, and told him if ye Ships moved up again before the Fort, there 
was but little Chance of getting them back. The Prince George that remaind there that night 
never got back again, but was destroyed by ye Enemy. The Gouvenour, on what ye Captn Said, 
thought no further of moving up for ye Assistance of those left behind. He ordered a 
Sloop in the Night to move up to see what could be done; but she was not able to proceed as 
far up as ye Fort, the Enemy being in Possession of all the Water side. We fell down the 
River just in sight of the Town, and could Observe numbers of Houses on fire all night. 


The following accounts we have from such as escaped after Ye place was taken. 
They informed us that as soon as the Govenour retreated, all hopes of a retreat being cut 
cH for want of boats, Mr, Holwell was unanimously declared Govenour, and the Gates 
shut; every person in such a desperate Situation being resolved to die on the ramparts, rather 
than surrender to y® barbarity they expected from the Enemy. The place held out till ye 
20th about 3 in ye Afternoon. The Enemy soon got possession of Mr. Cruttendons house, 
Mr, Eyres, the Companys and the Church ; after which, Especially when they got to the top 
of ye Church, scarce aman was able to stand [in] the N. E. aud S, Est Bastious, Before the 


place was taken, upwards of 50 Europeans were killed on those Bastions, and they were obliged 
to abandon that side of the Fort intirely, 


The Enemy got Possession in the following manner. About 2 in ye Afternoon of the 
20th, They made a Signal for a trnce, and some of their Leaders spoke with Mr. Holwell from 
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some of the Bastions, and told him that the Nabob had given him orders to desist from firin 
in order to accomodate, This proposal was readily agreed to-by Our People, and acecrdin : 
ceas’d firing likewise, and our men were ordered to lay down their Arms bad refresh pace 
selves, In the mean time the Enemy made use of this pretended tiuce, and I suppose ther 
intended it for no other purpose, (was) to croud in swarms under the Walls of ye tern Cr ene 
and Bastions, and under the cover of there fire from the Church &c% We ave before 
been obliged to abandon that side, with Ladders and Bamboas scall’d the walls in an fiatawes 
and put to the sword such as offered to resist. Every Red coat was destroyed without mercy: 
To conclude the scene, such as were taken Prisoners to the Number of about 200 Euro- 
peans, Portuguesse, and Armenians, were at night shut up in ye Black hole, a place 
of 15 foot square ; where by the leat of ye Place and for want of water, which was absalutely 
denied them, not above LU of them survived till morning. And amongst the dead there were 
near 1UQ EKuropeans, Companys Servt’s, Officers dca. Mr. Holwell amongst the Number that 
survived and is now Prisoner with the Nabob, who stay’d but a few days at Calcutta and is 
return’d to Muscadabad, leaving some thousands of his Troops to keep Possession of our Foxt 
and Town. The Factory and the Church they have destroy’d. [they have desiroyed us, 
hear no other Houses that their being set on fire, 12 








The French and Dutch have in a manner accommodated matters with him [the Nabobj, 
the first by paying 4 and ye other 5 Lacks of Rupees; Tho each of their settlements are now 
crowded with Moors, and no Business can be carried on without particular Perwannas for ihat 
parpose, so that it is supposed he has not done with them yet. Messrs. Watts and Collet are 
Prisoners at Large now at the French Factory, who have Orders to send them to ye Court by 
their first Ships. The rest of the Gentlemen belonging to the Cossinbuzar Factory, by the 
last Account we had, were Prisioners at Muschadabad and in irons, Tle Decca Factory are 
safe with ye French at that place. Both ye Luckepoor, and Ballasore factorys got off and are 
now with us. We know to have been killed during ye Siege and dead in ye black hole, 
30 Company Servants and 15 Officers. Minchin, Keen, Muir and myself, being all that now 
remains of Calcutta Settlements, are now heare on board 6 Ships and some sloops. 


Messrs. Drake [the Governour], Maningham Frankland and Macket, with Amyal and 
Radham whome they lately join’d, from {form]| a Council and Order that they think neces~ 
sary for ye Company's Advantage. The Nabob seems satisfied with what he bas already done 
and I fancy is very well pleased to see us leave his Dominions. Mr. Drake seems inclinable to 
maintain some footing in the Country, especially till Advices from the Coast. After the Receipr 
of this news, in Consequence of our Leiters to you on the taking of Cossinbuzar and y@ Nabobs 
-atentions to march to Calcutta, We are in expectations, in case french War dont pre- 
vent it, ofa strong reinforcement to arrive in ye river about ye 18th of August; but I’m 
afraid such numbers as you will think necessary to send to reinforce the Garrison of Fort William, 
not expecting it to be taken, will be too few to establish a footing in ye Conntry now it is lost. 
our which reason I wish your four] Govenour and Conncil had thought proper to dispaich one 
of their Sloops to advise you sooner ; as it might arrive before the Embarkation of such Troops, 
and enable you to send such a force as would not only reestablish Calcutta, but march in our 
turn to the Nabobs Capitol at Muschadabad ; which I think might be done, not withstanding 
the loss of Calcutta, with 1000 or 1500 Regular Troops, and proper field Artillery. The con- 
yeniency of y® river that rans through the heart of y¢ Country, and a most healthy Climate from 
October to March or April, would afford us every Opportunity we could desire. The resolution 
our Enemy have shewn behind ye Walls and Houses would all Vanish in an instant in ye Open 
field, and Iam sure they are woree Troops than any you have. ; T need not tell you what hand 
they would make against Artillery well serv'd. It was first intended to send Mr. Mapletot 


and mysclf with these Advices, but they have altered their Minds. 


np 


Piped crete teriier rater papain 


2 [This sentence has evidently been mutilated in copying. — Ep.} 
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IT could wish that if any thing was to be done, for the Resettlement of a Place of such 
Consequence to ye Trade of India, that I had an Opportunity personally to Communicate my 
Opinion ; as my residence so long at Cossinbuzar in y® Neighburhood of ye Courtgave me some 
Opportunity to know ye State of ye Country and nature of ye People better than I could have 
done else were. In case of no Supplies to enable us to resettle, I suppose we shall be able to 
sail out of y@ river about y® 20 of August for your Settlement. What shall become of us 
Afterwards God knows, most having made their escape, Men and Women, only with their 
Cloaths on their back, which I believe is all our Fortunes, except such as had resques at 
Sea. I hope you will Pardon what may appear tedious in this Narrative, and believe me 
with great Respect, 

Sir, 
Yours d&ea, 


Jolin Debonnaire. Alextr Grant. 
February 22, 1774. 


A FOLETALE FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 
BY M. RB. PEDLOW. 
Lhe Murder of a King.) 


Many, many centuries ago, in a certain country, there lived in the greatest harmony 
a king and his minister, The king, one day to enjoy the morning air, ascended the highest 
turret of the palace, in company with the ladies of his court. 


‘¢ Nature is dead! Nature is dead!” cried ont the king in a voice louder than that of 
tle veomen of the eastle. 


Those who heard his words, in immense numbers, instantly flocked to the front of the 
palace to execute the behests of the king. “ There comes the minister,” all cried ont together, 
as he appeared. 


‘My lord is in good hamonr,” thought the minister to himself, when he saw the king 
not far from him. 


? 


‘“* Minister,” said the king, “‘I allota million mohars for the construction of a splendid 
varden, on the western side of the palace.” 


No sooner was the order issued than a few men started for distant countries to procure 
benutiful trees; some to collect tinted marble, granite, porphyry ; aud others to fetch highly 
skilled gardeners with all that was needed for the garden. Within a short time the new 
garden became as ib were a terrestrial paradise. But withont the knowledge of the king, a 
similar garden was planted by the minister close to his own mansion. 


‘Nature is smiling,” cried the king in delight. Then he looked to the other side and 
saw a garden. On enquiring to whom it belonged, the minister replied that it was his. 


* To-morrow, I shall come to see your garden, Minister,” said the king. 


Aboat dusk the king on horse-back, with no attendants, entered the garden, where he saw 


nu onue but the minister. Both of them strolled along every road, and finally stopped near the 
eistern, where the fonntain sparkled in the sun. 


Attracted by the beauty of a tiny flower, the king stooped down to pluck it for his 
wife, when he beheld the ground open, and at the same time appeared a large metal pot 
filled to the brim with costly ornaments and money of every description. 


ee ane enn enema eee LLL ATA NA Tt TA LEAT Ar eee Te Nrneetbeemanetnetammnnts 


Narrated by C. Anthony, butler, Bandass’s Imperial Boarding-house Nagpur, 
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Surprised and delighted, said he: ~ « Minister, call my meu to carry the pot home.” 

Hoping to obtain it and to put an end to the king’s life, the minister said: —‘‘ Why do 
you distress yourself about a trifle? It will be sent safe? y home by to-morrow’s dawn.” : 

Then drawing his sword behind the king, he murdered his mister. The m.nister himse'f 
buried the corpse in a dirty pool of water, and rode home. Now the king was in the habit of 
dining at a fixed time bat that day the queen waited for her husband much longer than usual 
and siill he never appeared. Messenger after messenger went insearch of him ‘Buk no trace of 
him could be found, and every one meurned his loss, Then the nobles met to arrange for the 
government of the country, because the king had left no heir to the throne, and his wife was 
not entitled to ascend it, for she was pregnant. In the meantime the leading man in the 
city was appointed regent, but that traitor by the minister’s advice drove the queen into exile. 


In due time@ son was born to her, and when he was five years old she made him over to a 
learned man, One day the queen was lamenting her downfall and the boy asked the reason of 
her grief. She repiied thaé all their stores were exhausted and no fvod left. The boy consulted 
his book of magic which directed him to start sword in hand. He came to a robber’s 


home and pashed open the door. 

“ Who are you?” cricd the thief. 

“The master thief’? replied the boy. “Load a cart with wheat and rice and 
money, or [ll cut your throat!” He had to do what he was told, and filled the cart. 

One evening the lad went to the minister to ask for some vegetables from his garden, 
In this garden there was a fruit-tree, and the minister had ordered that whoever dared to 


pluck it should die. A goat by chance ate the fruit, and the gardener struck it dead on the 


spot. Dragging along the dead goat, the gardener cried out :—“tlere is the thief!” 


The minister descending the staircase exclaimed :—‘ Well done!” 

“The she-goat would have brought forth a black and aspotted kid, had the gardene, 
not killed her,” said the boy. 

The minister owed the boy a grudge because he was the son of the late king. 
not true,’ said he, “ you must be hanged.” 

* What matter P” replied the boy. 

When he cut open the goat’s side, the gardener found a pair of kids as the lad had foretold. 
Both the gardener and his master were amazed ; and the minister calling the gardener int» his 
room, whispered :—* Spill a quantity of the boy’s blood in the depth of a-forest and bring it 
io me.” Binding him witha thong the gardener led the boy toa forest and told him the order. 


“Ut at ia 


‘Save me,” implored the lad;-‘‘I will make you my niinister.” 
Believing his promise, the gardener took compassion on him, said:—‘‘ How can I get 


the blood ?” 

The boy thought for a while and said :—“ There is an old woman, in yonder village, whe 
was once rich, but is now reduced to poverty; she sold all that she had, except a kid, which 
she cherished. She has determined to sell this one too, and this will answer the purpose.” 

He bought the kid and slaughtered it and poured the blood into a vessel. The 
zardener leaving the boy then took the blood to his master who was delighted to see it. Now, 
since his treachery, evil dreams beset the new king, and he could not sleep. 

At day-break he said to his minister :—‘‘ Every night an awful giant strikes me and 
frightens the life out of me. Explain this mystery cr within a month your life is forfeit.” 

The minister in terror consulted all the interpreters of dreams, but none could explain the 
matter. At last the king remembered the boy and learned his fate from the gardener. So he 
aent for him. The boy at first refused to follow him, and required a written order from the 
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king. The king sent him a humble letter, requesting him to come. The boy replied :—“ Puta 
nee e . 
aaddle on the back of your minister and send him to me.” 


[NovEMRBER, 1&99. 











So the boy mounted the minister’s back, and made him carry him to the king. He 
expounded the dream and demanded thethrone of his father. The nobles expelled the traitor, 
and acknowledged the boy as their king. A few days afterwards, the new king convened an 
assembly, and with tears narrated his and his father’sfate, All cried out :—‘* Let the traitor be 


burnt to death.” 


This the executioners did ; and the people landed the king and the gardener. 


Till his death the gardener remained a faithful minister to the king. 





NOTES AND QUERIKS. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 

A blow from a broom, at the time of 
sweeping (especially if struck by a woman), 
makes one as thin as a lamp-post; to avoid this, 
a twig of the broom is broken and waved three 
times round the head, after spitting on 1t. 


When a mortar or a pestle is worn out 
by incessant usage, the owner of it, choosing a 
lucky morning, pays homage after his ancestral 
fashion and takes it to a running stream or to a 
neighbouring well, to get rid of it, by throwing 
it away. It is notable that, if, by chance, it be 
burnt as fuel, Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
will leave him for ever. 


mt 


Te 

Hindus who are learned in the Védas, 
Hindu mythology and other sciences, whilst 
bathing their feet, look over their persons to see 
any spot left untouched by water. If they see 
any spot dry, they again bathe. fani, the god of 
misfortune, awaits an opportunity of reducing a 
person to poverty by entermg into any spot un- 
touched by water. 

Likewise a man falls into misfortune, when his 
baby goes and sits on a winnowing pan. 


A younger sister of a brother or a younger 
daughter of a parent, hesitates to erect a hut on 
elevated ground, against the house of a brother 
or parent, when she is separated from them by 
wedlock. Neglect of this caution will result in 
death m either family. 


The following are omens of ill-success to 
a@ person in search of a vacant post, a loan from 
a rich man, and other attempts of a similar 
kind :— 

A cat, a man dressed in black raiment, a 
washerman with a bundle of dirty clothes, a 
bald-headed woman, a Bréhman widow, an oil- 
monger, a crying man, and a person with a stick 
on his shoulders. 

Some Hindus object to eating garlie and 
a sort of pulse called tur. and chewing tobacco, 


nud the cause of abstinence is suggested by the 
fullowme tale :— 


Once upon a time, a king was invited by an 
ascetic, who having prepared food by the power 
of his prayers and sanctity, served it in the leaf. 
vessel; and facing towards his hut he made a 
prayer to all the gods for a milch-cow, which they 
immediately supplied. He milked two bow}ls of 
milk, and brought it to the king to use instead 
of water. 


The king remarked the wonderful proceedings 
of the ascetic; and, after finishing dinner, with 
joined hands said: — ‘Ascetic, an invitation 
without contentment to the heart is to no pur- 
pose.” 


‘* Contentment!” replied the ascetie smiling. 

The king flying into a rage answered: — “ Yes, 
contentment.” 

“My lord,” said the sage, “my eyes discern 
passion in thy face but not thy desires.” 

“That's true, but if you want to know and 
fulfil my desire, I can explain it,” said the king 
in a low, tone, and began thus: —‘‘ Lend au ear to 
me, Holy Father, your wondrous acts greatly 
surprised me, and that led me to ask you for the 
milch-cow, for by your power you can procure as 
many as you please.” 


Hearing this the ascetic ran hastily to loose 
the cow, that it might fly away to its home high 
up in the skies. 


The king seeing it disappear shot an arrow at 
it which only made a small wound in one of its 
legs, but drops of blood fell on the ground and 
one turned into a garlic plant, and another a 
tobacco plant, and the third a tur plant. 


The ascetic ran away to save his devoted life, 
running headiong through hill and dale to escape 


the revenge of the king, and hid himself in the 
recesses of a forest. 


The king in anger returned home and ordered 
his minister to tell all the Hindus of the origin of 
the three plants, and also prohibited them to eat 
them. Whoever eats such things is as great a 
sinner as an eater of beef, | 


M. R. Prpiow. 
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HISTORY OF THH BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
(Founded on the Durhdn-t Mu,ésrr.) 
BY J. 8. KING, M.R.A.S. 
(Continued from p. 2:12.) 
CHaprer ALY. 
Reign of Sultan Mahmid Shah, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah II. 


VP i Ay fas 

ETER the death of the late Sultan, the am‘rs aud ministers and leaders of the army 
{unanimously agreed to the succession of Mahmiid Sh&h, and accordingly seated him on 
ihe throne, and tendered their congratulations. 


} : cx A } A ‘ 

When Sultin Mahmad sneceeded to the throne, he liberally bestowed preseuts and conferred 
favonrs on all, and spread the wings of merey and justice over his subjects; and in the early 
part of his reign all his subjects passed their days in safety and ease. 


From the time of the late Sultan up to the present the Tarki slaves, who were brave ami 
warlike, had obtained great power, and had brought into their own grasp most of the important 
affairs of the sovereignty ; and in the time of the present Sultin also, in the same manner as 
fomerly, most of the Sisate affairs were in their hands, and they had assumed supreme powcr. 


The amérs and malas of the Dakhan now made overtures of friendship with the Turks; bnt 
among the great men of the age — or even among the human race in general, as long as it exists — 
friendship has no pessibility of permanency or durability. The Dakhanis entered into an 
alliance and made a firm compact with Kawém-ul-Mulk Turk, who was the minister of the 
principality. The Turki amirs, relying upon the compact of the Dakhanis, were careless v7 
[the consequences of | its binding terms. 


Some of the Dakhani amirs told Kawim-ul-Mulk that Abd-Uilah ‘Adil Khin, Fath-Uileh 
Tmad-ul-Mulk and all the Dakhant antes and mals intenu-i, atter doing homage to the 
Sultin, to take their leave and set out for their own country ; but as they were in dread vy 
the Turks, ib was necessary that on the following day none of the Turkiattendants should show 
themselves in the city until these had taken their departure. The simple-minded Kawam-ul- 
Mulk, deceived by his enemies, complied with the request ; and on the appointed day, in the 
manner promised, the Turk? amirs, enjoying themselves in their own habitations and assemblies 
were heedless of the happening of the accidents of fate. But the Dakhan! amirs with theirs 
troops fully armed entered the fort, and while every one of the Turki am rs, according t9 
instructions, were off their guard in their own houses, the Dakhanits fell upon them and slanyh- 
tered them. A few only, with great difficulty, managed to escape, and hid themselves in ont-ci- 


the-way places. 


After the massacre of the Turks, Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri was distinguished 
by royal favours and was exalted to the title of Malik Wa,ib, and all the affairs of government 
were placed in his hands. Butas forthe Dakhants who had massacred the clique of Turks aiter 
having made a compact with them: in a short time the consequences of that action recoiled on 
them, and caused them endless misfortunes. Some of that clique hoisted the standard ot 


revolt, and having collected a large army, had the boldness to march against the Sultin. 


Sultan Ahmad Nizim-ul-Muik, who had been carefully reared ander the special super- 


£ his father, the Malik Ni,tb, and who, notwithstanding his tender age, Was adorneil 


intendence 0 bg ce 
all human qualities ; in accordance 


with abundance of bravery and generosity, learning, justice and 
Sultin’s orders had had the districts of Junir ard Chakan and that part of the country 


a 4 . 5 , Boe “ *. 1 _ 
mag a fendal tenure and jdgir —as will hereafter be related in detail im tue 
of the Dakhan against the kinu 


with the 


conferred on hi 
history of that king. When the news of the revolt of the army 
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reached him [Ahmad Nigim-al- fulk], he marched with his army to the assistance of the 
Saltin.4 


When the rebel army heard of his approach they were much alarmed, and began to waver. 
The prince with his brave troops attacked the rebels, and in one engagement put them to flight, 
and pursuing them for several farsangs, slaughtered many of them, both great and little. A few 
only managed with much difficulty to escape. The prince after being greatly distinguished by 
royal favours, took his leave, and returning to his own country, looked after the welfare of his 
subjects in Junir and Chakan. 


After that the Sultiin marched with his army to make war against the country of 
Toelingand and on reaching Warangal pitched his camp within sight of the fortress. 


At this time a clique of Habshis in the service of the Sultin had the utmost confidence 
placed in them ; and owing to the power they possessed in the affairs of government, used to 
hehave in a very imperious manner; and being at enmity with the Malik Na,ib were constant- 
ly trying to get rid of him by repeating to the Sultin speeches and stories tending to prejudice 
him against the minister. So many slanders and lies did they concoct against that incom- 
parable minister that the heart of the Sultén was turned against him, and they obtained from 
the Sultén an order for the minister’s execution, but waited for an opportunity of carrying it 
out. When the Malik NA,ib became aware of their treacherous intentions towards him, he fled 
from the camp of the Sultin and hastened to the capital, Bidar. Since the cup of the life of 
that minister of pure disposition had become full he did not [as he ought to have done} go to 
Junnar to the prince, Sultén Alimad N izam-ul-Mulk Bahri, but instead went to Bidar in hopes 
of assistance from Pasand Khin, who was one of his dependents. The unreliable Pasand Khin 
at first made him solemn promises. Outwardly he showed him obedience and submission, but, 
secretly he sent a person to the Sultin and gave his promise that when the Sultan should 
arrive in the neighbourhood of the capital, he would put to death the Malik Na,ib and send his 
head out from the fortress, on condition that the Sultin should accord him his favour and 
grant him immunity from his royal displeasure. The Sultén, in accordance with the proposal 


of the foolish Pasand Khan, sent him a written promise of support, and afterwards himselt 
proceeded to Bidar, 


When the Sultan arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital, Pasand Khan — who atter 
that became notorious for ingratitude — martyred the Malik W4,ib, and having cut off his 
head, threw it outside the fortress. The Sultan then proceeded to his palace and took his ease. 


At this time the power and authority of the people of Habshah and Zangbir in the service 
of the Sultin had increased a thousand-fold, and the other State officials had no longer any 
power exceptin name. The whole country and the offices and political affairs of the kingdom 
and the government treasuries they divided among themselves, and arrogantly ignoring the 
sovereign, themselves governed the kingdom. But since the star of their good fortune had now 
reached its zenith, after continuing for a long time undiminished: as is invariably the rule 
with fortune as well as the revolving heavens — the star of that clique began to decline. The 
Turks, who are a war-like and blood-thirsty race, got into their hands most of the affairs of 
importance and the highest dignities; thus Hasan Khin Khurisini became Khwajah Jahan, 


Jamal-ud-Din S$ahib-i Hauz obtained the title of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and ‘Alf Turk that of Jahangir 
Khan, 











41 Ji was this Ahmad Nizdém-ul-Mulk who, a few years afterwards, became the founder of the Nizim Shahi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar. Though here called “‘ Sultin ” and “ ShahzAdah,”’ he of course did not bear either of those 
titles at this time. I have not translated the numerous ornate phrases prefixed to his name. The reason why the 
autkor speaks of him in such flattering terms is obvious when we remember that the Burhdn-t Ma,dsir is 
essentially a history of the Niz&ém Shaht dynasty : the Bahmani portion being only an introduction to the rest, 


The whole of this paragraph is one long, ‘involved sentence in the text, and I have been obliged to invert the 
order and split it up in order to make it intelligible in English, 
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At the same time the Sultan, following the example of his illustrious ancestors on 
the throne, for the sake of invoking the divine blessing on his bed, married his own sister 
Fatimah, daughter of the late Sultin Muhammad Shih, to His Highness Habib-Ullah Shah 
‘Atiyat-Ullah, son of Shih Muhabb-Ullah; and according to the time-honoured eustom ot 
the kings of India, gave a great entertainment on this occasion. The fort of Medak, which is 
situate in the country of Telingan& on a piece of solid rock, he gave to them as naveddine 
present. His other sister he gave in marriage to His Highness Mirzé Adham, son of Shih 
Mubabbb-Ollih, and settled upon them in feudal tenure the district of Jdkati.42 


Account of the open Rebellion of the Amirs of the Dakhan and their shameful 
fighting against the Sultan. 


It is related that the Sultan made a beautiful fower-garden with a rivulet running through 
it, the banks of which were lined with trees; and in that garden he spent his time in pleasure 
and amusement from morning till evening, continually drinking cups of rnby-coloured wine, 
One night the Saltin proceeded to his royal villa, and his troeps having dispersed he indulged 
in pleasure and conviviality ; but in the midst of this a great tumult was heard from the streets 
and bazars of the city and fortress. The whole of the army had gone to the royal palace with the 
intention of deposing the Sultan. Atthat time ten able-bodied and brave young Turks pre- 
sented themselves before the Sultin, and showing dauntless courage, killed numbers of the 
rebels with their bows and arrows and swords. The Sultén with those brave warriors stood in 
the Shah Burj of the fortress, which was surrounded by countless infantry and cavalry. Of 
the ten men who fought so valiantly in the service of the Sultan, five were killed. The 
Sultin calling for bow and arrows himself engaged in batile, and killed many of the rebels. 
He summoned Hasan KhwAjah Jahén with all the Khurasinis and ordered them to guard the 
tower and walls. They went to the palace, but as the evil-doing rebels had barricaded the 
fortress from inside, they scaled the tower and walls of the fortress by means of ladders, and 
dispersed the rebels from round the Shah Burj. When the active Turks and foreigners in 
attendance on the Sualtin were assembled in the Shah Burj in numbers beyond computation, 
the Sultan ordered them to extend themselves round the towers and walls of the fortress, and 
fire on the enemy; and this they did. ‘Alf Turk Jahangir Khan with a number of the brave 
foreigners occupied the streets and cut off the retreat of the rebels, while Hasan Khwajah Jahan 
with a few of bis men hastened to the gate, and killed numbers of the enemy. When the day 
dawned the Sultin ordered his troops to mount and prepare for battle. He himself, fully 
armed, was mounted on a swilt horse. Then being joined by Hasan Khwajah Jahan with the 
Turki and Khurisant troops, all well armed, they attacked their opponents. Since the Sultan 
b inthe fight, by his good fortune and the valour of his troops, the enemy 
When the sun rose, the rebels from fear of the Royal 
in fear of their lives, threw themselves from the 
oad went to the dwelling of perdition, A few 
ht out; and dragging them out 


in person took par 
were routed and put to flight. 
troops hid themselves. Many of them, 
towers and battlements, and by the same r 
who were hidden in nooks and corners, the royal troops soug 
from their hiding-places, put them to death. 

Sultin indulged in pleasure and amusement, 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultan ordered his architecis to build a lofty and beautiful 
palace inside the fortress, near the Shah Burj. The skilful builders, according to orders, laid 
the foundations, and the Sultan himself for a long time used to watch attentively the progress 
of the work. 

4 * cS 

After the completion of the palace, 
‘Iunal round of voluptuous amusements. 

#2 usd 5a ps | Bo 9% I have not been able to identity this place. 


After this defeat of his enemies the 


a % * # 
the Sultin used to spend most of his time in it in @ con- 
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In the midst of these events the Sultén receivediutelligence that Kasim Turk — who had 
received the title of Khawass Khan, and afterwards that of Barid-ul-Mam4lik,3 and had been 
civen the town of Kandh&r and its dependencies on fendal tenure — was in a state of rebellion. 
It was necessary to endeavour to put out the fire of this rebellion as quickly as possible, in order 
that the injury caused by the sedition might not spread through the whole country, and ren- 
der the remedying of it not easily practicable. Consequently the Sultan being firmly resolved to 
suppress it, appointed Dilawar Khan Habshi (who, owing to the abundance of his followers, 
the multitude of his army, his wealth and magnificence, had been selected for the command 
bf the army) to put down the rebellion of Kasim Turk. Dilawar Khan, according to 
arders, with his warriors and well-trained cavalry moved towards Kandhar. When Kasim Tork 
heeame aware of his approach, he prepared for battle and engaged Dilawar Khan, 








. 
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As Isisim Turk had not sufficient strength to oppose the army of Diliwar Khan, he thought 
the best thin g he coulddo was to retreat; so he ceased fighting, and taking to flicht set ont from 
Kandhar towards Balkoada. Dilawar Kin pursued the enemy and wished to separate them 
a slaughter them, But suddenly a vicious elephant from the army of Diliwar Khin getting 
hevond the control of his driver ran into the midst of the army, and overthrowing the horse of 
DilAwar Khan, trampled him to death. Kiasitn Barid on heariug of this was much rejoiced, and 
turning round hurried towards Dilawar Khin’s camp; and without the trouble of fighting, 
obtained possession of all Diliwar Khan’s baggage, elephants and horses. Then binding the 
Sllet of opposition to lawful anthority on the forelock of revolt, he hoisted the standard of 
rebellion. 

At that time most of the amis and ewazirs of the different provinces of the dominions 
having withdrawn their necks from the collar of obedience and subjection, had hoisted the 
standard of rebellion in their own districts; consequently the Sultin was quite incapable of 
subduing the rebellion of Kasim Barid. The only remedy he could see was to enter with him 
through the door of reconciliation and forgiveness by promising him a share in the government 
and making a treaty with him to that effect, render him secure. On this account the Sultan 
sent Kasim Barid a written treaty ; and the latter having hopes of realizing his ambition of 
obtaining the government of the kingdom of the Dalhan and the rank of Mir-i J unilah, 
proceeded to the royal court; and taking in his own hands the reins of government, he assumed 
sovereign authority; so that, except in name, no power remained to the Sultan. And not 
content even with this, he quarrelled with the amirs and wazirs, his object being to make 
them all subject to him. But the amis would not submit to the government of Kasim Barid, 
They opened the door of opposition and strife, and joining together in opposing Kasim Barid, 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance. From all quarters of the dominions armies 
being assembled marched towards the capital, Bidar. When this distressing news reached 
Kasim Barid in the city of Bidar he told the Sultin to issue an order for the mobilization of 
the royal army; and an immense army being assembled, the Sultin marched with it to meet 
the rebels. 


fn the midst of these affairs the prince, Sultan Ahmad Bahri Nizim-ul-Mulk, coming 
from Junnar, joined the royal camp, aud after kissing the Sultan’shand made ready for the under- 
taking and was treated with kingly courtesy“4 After that, the Sult4n marched towards Udgir ; 
and at the town of Devati® the opposing forces met one another. Although the hostile amirs 


«° Kasim Barid, who shortly afterwards founded the Barid-Shih} dynasty, Sultin Kuli, who afterwards 
founded the Kugb-Shahi dynasty, also had the title of Khawiss Khin before he acquired that of Jcvtb-ul-Mulk, 
Hie took a prominent part in the fighting above descrihed, and the latter title was given him in recognition of his 
services on this oecasion. — Vide Briggs, Vol. IIL. p, 343. 

‘# Alnad Bahri does not appear to have shown any resentment on account of the murder of his reputed father, 
the Malik-Na,fb., 

*; Not identified, but must be somewhere between Bidar and der. 
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entered into a correspondence with the Saltin, imploring him to oust Kasim Barid from the 
government of the dominions of the Dakhan, in ovder that they might submit themselves 
loyally :to the Suitiin, and cease fighting; yet asthe Sultan had no longer any control over the 
affairs -of State, he was unable to comply with their request.* The amirs were then under the 
necessity of fighting against the army of Sukin Mahmiid. Itis related that when the Dakhani 
amirs attacked the army ef the Sukin, both sides fought so furiously that they made the dust 
of the battle-field like a tulip garden, and the dead were thrown in heaps on the surface of the 
ground. Kasrm Barid seeing the bravery of the amirs knew there was no use in continuing the 
‘attle, so he todk to flight, In the midst of this the Sultin, from the charging of the want 
of the army, and thethorses and elephants dashing against one another, fell eff his horse, and 
iis delicate body became acquainted with the dast of the battle-field. When the amirs saw 
their king fallen, they were excessively affiicted and ashamed. They dismounted from their 
horses and kissed the ground before the Sultin; and monnting him on a swift horse, sent him 

on to the capital, Hach of the amizs then turned towards his own country. Snltin Ahmad 

Bahri Nigim-al-Mulk also, taking his leawe of the Sultan, turned towards the district of Junnar. 

After the amirs had dispersed and gone to their own districts, Kasim Barid again went to court 

and assumed supreme power. In several histories it is stated that this event occurred in the 

Jatter days ef the reign of the Sultan, and that he died one year after that: as will hereafter, 

please God! be related. 

In the midst of these events there came to the ears of the Sultén a memorial to the 
following effect from Malik Yusuf Turk, who had obtained the title of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil 
Khan, and was at that period in possession of Rayachtr, Belgfon, Targal [Waregal?| and 


other towns*? : — 

«Malik Dinar Dastir-i Mamalik, an Abyssinian eunuch, having placed his foot outside 
the path of obedience and subjection, has become a traveller on the paths of rebellion aud 
resistance. This slave of the court, in concert with Your Majesty, will bring about the 
punishment of that perfidious unbeliever by placing the lightning-striking sword in | 3 
embrace, and so recompense his ingratitude and rebellion. At this time again, Malik Khish 
Kadam Turk Aziz-ul-Mulk, who was formerly a ruler, having become a fellow-traveller with 
that black-faced, abandoned one, they have scratched the face of fidelity and agreement with 


the nail.of oppression and hypocrisy.” 

Immediately upon hearing these dreadful words, the fire of the Sultin’s world-consuming 
anger blazed up, and he ordered the royal army of Turks and Khurisiinis to be got ready for 
battle and assembled at courf in order to extirpate these worthless enemies. When the 
Sultin heard of the assembly of the army he mounted his horse and hoisted the royal standard. 
Kasim Bavid-i Mamalux — who was the [real] ruler of the kingdom oi the Dakhan — with 
other aintvs and nobles set out with the Sultan. 

When Majlis-i Rafi Adil Khan and Masnad-i ‘All Fakhr-ul-Mulk obtained information of 

the approach of the Sultan, they hastened to join the royal camp and make their obeisance. 
The Sultin then paying attention to the arrangement of his army, gave the command uf 
the right wing to Majlis-i Rait* ‘Adil Khan and Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Fakhr-ul-Mulk ; eae that 
of the left wing to Malik Kisim Barid-i Mamalik and Kadam Khan and Jahingr Khia ; while 
the Sultan himself with the armed Turks and Afghrins and the warriors of Hind and Khurasin. 
with ail the flower of the army; hoisted his standard in the centre. The proad rebels teo busied 
themselves 10 preparing to encounter the royal army- They disposed thei forces in perfect 
readiness, and hoisted the standard of bravery and boldness. After that, the warriors of eacn 
of the two forces, like two mountains of iron and steel, getting into motion, rusbed on one 
4 dynasty and the overthron of 72e 


Ti From this period may be said to date the establishment of the Barld-Shib 


Bahmani, 


47 He was the founder of the ‘Adil-Shahi dynasty. 
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another, and drawing the sword of hatred fromthe ssabbard of vengeance,.separated the- 
heads of the leaders from their bodies and threw them on the dust of destruction. 
Malik Fakhr-nl-Mulk charging from the right wing, overthrew many of the cavalry of his- 
opponents. Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamahk also fought bravely with the left wimg and killed: 
numbers of the enemy; and the wazriors and active Khurisinis, who were posted in the: 
centre, foaght with much valour and killed many of theenemy.. Sultan Kuli Khawass Khan 
Hamadém (who afterwards became entitled Kutb-ul-Mulk,.and aseended to the hichest of 
the steps-of dignity and greatness),4° with Hasan Turk Sultini, showed such valour in that: 
battle that he ont-did Rustam and isfandyir. Malik Dinar Dasttr-i Mamalik, who was the: 
leader of the opposing forces, was taken prisoner by Majlis-i Rafi ‘Adil Khin ; and the rest of. 
the wretched and contemptible rabble, withdrawing from the field,.took to fight ;.and half 
ef them managed with much diffiealty to escape. 





After this defeat of his enemies,.the Sultan dismonmted and gave thanks to God ; and 
the amirs and | khans making their obeisance, congratulated the Sultin on his- victory. 
Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan in the assembly of maliks, kléns, amirs and nebles, placing his head 
en the ground ef sabmission, entreated the Sultin to pardon Malik Dinar: The Snaltin 
lending a favourable ear to the request of ‘Adil Khin, pardoned his enemy, and ordered that 
all his property in money and goods, whatever the troops had carried off,..should be: 
restored to him.. 


After-that, the Sultan, with his victorious army, marched towards Kalburgaé and Sagar,. 
and, chastising his adversaries there with the sword, freed the subjects and inhabitants of that 
part ofthe country from the evils of sedition and injastice. His troops laid siege to the fort 
of Sagar and.took it by foree. From that place the Sultin moved towards his- capital, 
Bidar ; awd, on his-arrivad there, the shekhs, ‘ulamd@and learned men hurried forth to meet him; 
and bavmg madé their -obeisance, each. of them, according -to his: rank,.was distinguished 
by royal favours. ; 


When the Sultan had taken up his-abode in the capital, he turned thelight of his-justice, 
kindness; . benevolence and favour — like the sun at mid-day — on his-subjeets and ail the 
inhabitants of the country; and tyranny; oppression, rnin and desolation he changed into- 
justice, equity, prosperity and cultivation. 


In this years? Bahadur Gilani, who after-Kishwar Khin Khwijah Jahant, had ‘taken into 
his own ‘possession the: country of the Konkan Dabhol, .Gom.and all the ports and: coast-line 
of the Dakhan, and had eoliécted a large army. Several ships freighted with valuable property 
and Arab horses, helonging to Sultan Mahmtid Gujarati and his merehants, had come into ports 
which were in his possession, and, having tyrannically seized them, he looted the whole of the 
cargoes of the ships, Sultin Mahmtd Gujaratt sent a farmdn about this to Bahddur Giflani,. 
demanding the restitution of the ships and their cargoes. In reply to this Bahddur Gilani used 


aaa eee 
‘He afterwards founded the Kutb-Shihi Dynasty of Golkonda. According to: the Tértkh-< Mu hammad 
vuib-Shaht, this victory was chiefly due to the personal exertions of Kult ‘Kutb-ul-Mulk, and his services ox 
this occasion were rewarded by his being appointed governor of the province of Telingdnd, with the title of 
Amir-al-Umra: 

&8'‘The year is not stated, but we see from Fivishtah thasSit was A. Hv 399 (AD. 14989: 

The late minister, Mahmitd Gawin Khw4jah Jah4n, was a native of Gilan — a province'of Persia (vide p. 183) — 
and seems to have surrounded himself by his own countrymen. Bahidur Gildnt was doubtless one of these country- 
men. This Kishwar Hhén is not’ mentioned elsewhere, but one can see from his name that he was a protégé of the 
late Khwijah Jahin’s, He seems to-have been’ governor of: the Konkan and that part of the kingdom formerly 
governed by Ehalf Hasan Malik-ut:Tajjir, and was suceeeded in that government by Bahddur Gilani, The latter: 
broke into rebellion on hearing of the unjust ‘execution of his patron (see Bayley’s History of Gujarat, pp: 217-19. 
where the catse of Bahadur Gilint’s hostility to Gujarat is explained), and but for this quarrel with Gujarat, would 
probably have succeeded in founding a kingdom for himself : as it was, he exercised independent sway, unchecked for 


thirteen years, over the whole of the Konkan, besides holding several districts and forts ofthe Dakhan ~ such ag - 
Sitfird, Pindla, Miraj and Jamkhandt, 
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intemperate language, and sent baek nothing,. Having no other resource, Sultan Mahmud 
Gujarati sent-an ambassador. with many presents to the court of Sultan Mahmid Babmani,.and 
sent by his hands a letter concerning the high-handed conduct of Bahadur Gilani; to the 
following. effect :— 


‘For a long time a strong friendship has existed between our dynasties, and, moreover, the 
friendship which existed between our ancestors has descended by heritage to their progeny, At 
this time Bahddur Gilani, the servant of Kishwar Khin Khw&jah Jahant-—~ who is seated in 
the place of Kishwar Khin, and who has shut in his own face the doors of obedience and 
subjection? — has taken possession of all the sea ports and fortresses of the coast of the 
kingdom of the Dakhan from Dabhol, Goa, Barboli;*! Chandan-Wandhan, Satdra and Pana ]i®? 
to Miraj,.Jamkhandi, etc. In the excess- of his presumption he has hoisted: the standard of 
rebellion, and has forcibly taken possession of twenty ships laden with various goods, jewels 
cloths and thorough-bred horses,.and seized the merchants also. WN ot content even with this 
he has sent-to the port of. Méhim [Bombay] 200 ships and ghurdbs filled with his tyrannical 
army; levelled that place with the ground; burned several Kur,dns and masjids; thrown inte 
the sea most of the merchants- of the country, and having made prisoners of two amirs of 
Gujarit, who were in the port at the time, has carried them off with him. When I heard this 
news Fi wrote and sent to him a farmdn-on the subject, and-he sent-an excessively rebellions 
reply. As he is one of- the servants of Your Majesty’s court, it seemed necessary to bring to 
your hearing the detailed: circumstanees of his rebellion, in order that you might arrange to 
drive away that abandoned rebel ;. for his expulsion is an absolute necessity, from religious as 
well as from:worldly motives. If you do not undertake to repulse him from -your-direetion, then 
give me leave and I shall chastise him from my side.” 


When the Sultan had heard-the contents of the letter of Sultén Mahmfd of Gujarat, he 
said :— “ The driving away of that. synopsis of the lords of rebellion and sedition is absolutely 
necessary. For-the sake of-my own peace of mind that man of evil disposition must, by some 
means or other, be chastised as an example to others.” But it occurred to the royal mind that 
in the first instance the. ears-of the understanding of BahAdur Gilani should be weighted by the 
pearls of kingly exhortation and-admonition ; then if he did not act aecording to orders, but 
perststed in opposition, he should be handed over to the executioner; A letter to the folowing 
effect. was therefore written to Bahadur Gfldnt according to the Sultén’s- orders :— 


“ Be it known to you that a-letter hasarrived from Sultan Mahmid Gujarati, containing 
auch and such matters, on hearing.which the ‘king was mach astonished. Ji is necessary that 
immediately upon receipt of this royal farmdn, you-shall send te the: royal court all the goody 
belonging to Sultfim Mahmiid Gujardtiand his merchants, and send the ships back by sea, 
Do not onany‘aceount put your foot beyond your own blanket*®? The prisoners, with the 
elephants and goods, are to be handed over to the deputy of the court. Show no delay or negli- 
wence of any kimd ; and in future do not open on yourself the door of sedition and trouble, nar 
set your foot on the road of rebellion and ingratitude.” 


When the royal mandate had been written and despatched to Bahddur Gilini, the Sultan 
ordered eloquent secretaries: to write in elegant language areply to the letter of Sultdu 


5° From this it appears that Kishwar Khin was the legitimate governor of the Konkan province, and Bahidur 
A aA e aA . * . r 2 
‘Midnt a subordinate under him; but Bahidur Gilani ousted Kishwar Khan, and then breke into rebellion. The 


words of the text are :— | _ 
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61 WNotidentified. Perhaps Dapoli. 52 “An isolated hill fort a few miles from Kolhapur. 
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Mahmiid Gujarati. According to orders, the secretaries wrote a letter in.exceedingly ornaie 
language ; the substance of which was as follows :— 


“From the olden days a strong friendship and unanimity has existed between onr two 
dynasties, and the relations were such that the enemies of this State were also the enemies of 
your dynasty ; and on the other hand the same was the case with the friends of each. On this 
account a farmdn has been sent to Bahadur Gilani: if he obeys it and sends to you the property, 
elephants, cloths and ships, he will be secure; otherwise the flame of my world-consuming 
wrath shall burn up the harvest of his life, and he and his followers shall he given to the wind 
of destruction. What necessity is there for Your Majesty to send an army against him?” 


When the answer to Sultin Mahmiid’s letter was written, the Gujardtiambassador was 
given permission to return, taking with him rarities and presents Innumerabie. 


But when Bahidur GilAnt heard of the coming of the Sultan’s farmén to him, he sent a 
person to stop the messengers on the road, and not to allow them to go on and show the 
Sultan’s farmdn. The messengers then wrote to court an account of what had happened to 
them, and the rebellious conduct of Bahadur Gilani. When the Sultin was informed of the 
open rebellion of Bahadur Gildni, he issued an order that the royal troops from all quarters 
should proceed to the court; and in accordance with orders, from every town and fortress, 
immense numbers of troops marched towards the royal court, and mustered there. 


After that the Sultfin mounted his horse and marched with his army towards Mangalberah 
[Mangalvedha].°4 In dune time the Sultan arrived at Mangalvedha — a fort, the towers 
and walls of which Bahadur Gilini had, with much trouble and tyranny, constructed of hard 
stone, and had committed the defence of the fortress to a numeious force of cavalry and 
infantry. Notwithstanding the strength of the fortress, immediately upon the arrival of the 
royal army, the defenders were overpowered with terror, Abandoning the fort they took to 
fight; and the royal troops without trouble or difficulty took that fort which in strength WAS 
like the azure vault. The Sultan assigned the fort on fendal tenure to Masnad-i ‘Ali Fakhr-ul- 
Mulk ; and from there he marched towards the fort of Jamkhandi. Bahadur Gilint at this 
time was engaged in besieging this fort, but when he obtained information of the arrival of the 
royal army, he abandoned the siege; and through fear of the royal army, thinking cantion 
necessary, he withdrew into hiding. 


Mukaddam N4,ik, when relieved from the difficult affair of the siege, setting out with 
followers, dependants, cavalry and retinue, hastened to the royal court and was enrolled among 
the special servants of the State and distinguished by kingly favours, 


At this time Malik Sultan Kuli Hamadani, who was entitled Khawiiss Khin, being approved 
of by the Sultan, was exalted to the title of “ Kutb-ol-Mulk;” and the towns of Kotaghir 
and Durgi®> and several villages were given to him on feudal tenure. Abr Khan, son-in-law of 
Ulugh Khan Jan Begi, making himself commander of the right wing, took the title of Haidar 
Khan, and had the town of Patri and the Nander direction, besides other places, conferred on 
him on feudal tenure. And having given the title of Abr Khan to Malik Muhammad, son of 
Ulugh Khan, the Sultan marched towards MubirakAbdd Miraj. At that time the wélf of that 
place was an infidel named Binah,°® who had abont 1,00,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry. In 
attendance on the royal stirrup, on behalf of Sultan Ahmad Nizdm-ul-Mulk, were Zarif-nl-Mulk 
Afghan and other amirs beside him who were sent for the purpose ; and on behalf of Majlis-i 
‘Ali Fath-Ollah ‘Imad-ul-Mulk of exalted dignity was Darya Khan — the greatest of the ae 
of the time — with 2,000 men. There was also Majlis-i Raft ‘Adil Kl an with the whole ae he 
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St Scott makes a curious and very confusing mistake in calling this place Uap iesnice ss Se 

= I ore,” — Scutt’s Ferishiah, 
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55 (5 5d — not identified, This Kutb-ul-Mulk shortly afterwards founded the Kuth-€Lihi Dynasty. 
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Lroops ; and the whole of the Habshi, Turkf and Dakhant amis and wazérs were in attendance 
on the Sultan. Though several of the Turks and intrepid Dakhanis secretly sympathised with 
the blood-thirsty Bahadur, yet, through fear of the Sultin, they did not hasten to show it. 


| The royal army surrounded the fort of Miraj, and engagements used to take place daily 
till the son of Binah N4,ik, the governor of Miraj, was killed. Binah Na,ik and his fol = 
then, becoming terrified at the assaults of the royal army, cried for quarter ; ea their nee % 
give a reasonable amount of money, Arab horses and elephants was made the eanaion Ga ie ; 
their freedom was granted and their lives spared. Bfinah and his followers went forth ae | 
the fortress, and had the honour of kissing the ground before the Sultan, and were made ae 
with kingly favours and courtesies; and through the infinite enduess of the Sultan all the 
people of Miraj obtained security for their lives and the lives of their families. The troo of 
Bahadur Gilani who were in that fort were given the option of accepting pay and service ee 
the Sultin’s government or going to join the misguided Bahidur, Of that band, each one who 
accepted service under the State was distinguished by rewards and kingly courtesies; and all 
who elected to join Bahadur were given permission to depart with their horses and sone Tn 
truth never have any of the kings of the world shown such mercy and kindness as he whoafter 
defeating his enemies gave permission to depart, and sent on to his opponents 2,000 cavalry of 
the enemy with their horses and arms. 


The tyrant Bahadur after hearing this news was much confounded, and coming forth from 
Dabhol, hid himself in the uncultivated country and jungle. He then sent to the royal court 
Khwajah Nimat-Ullah Yazdi (who was Malik-ut-Tujjar of that province)to make terms with the 
Sultan. Khwajah Ni‘mat-Ull4h taking with him a written agreement from Bahadur, in which 
the latter promised to abstain from opposition and rebellion, hastened to the royal presence, 
where he had the honour of kissing the ground, and was treated with much kindness and courtesy. 
The Sultan in his infinite mercy and kindness lent a favourable ear to the requests of Khwyajah 
Ni‘mat-Ull4h. He consigned to!Bahadur the whole of the territory of which he was in 
possession, and drew the pen of forgiveness through the volumes of his crimes on condition 
that he restored the property and elephants of the Sultan of Gujarat and the goods of the 
merchants; also that he should send a reasonable sum of money each year without delay or 
negligence to the public treasury, and in future not practise tyranny or sedition or become a 
traveller on the road of rebellion and resistance. 


Khwajah Ni‘mat-Uléh, having obtained the completion of his wishes, took bis leave of 

the Sultan and proceeded towards the fortress of Kalhar [Karbid?]. After that, Babadur 
Citlani at the saggestion of the devil got a perverse idea into his head ; evil impulses made him 
proud and threw him off the right track of obedience and subjection ; and the agreement he had 
made through Khwajah Ni‘mat-Ullah he considered as though it did not exist. The fortresses 
which he held on feudal tenure he garrisoned with experienced veteran troops ; and the whole of 
his army and followers he gratified by increased rewards; then making the jungle his own 
fortress he took up his abode there. When the Sultin heard of the flight of Bahadur into the 
jungle and ancultivated country he ordered Dilawar Khin Habshi and ‘Ain-ol-Mulk Tark with 
5,000 cavalry armed with spears and 1,00,000 well-armed infantry to lay siege to the fortress of 
Kalhar and not failto take it. He sent 7,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry under the command oi 
several celebrated: amirs to seize the towns and districts of that province; aud he himself with 
all the amirs and waztrs went after Bahadur, and pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle in which that evil-doer remained and had concealed himself by a hundred artifices. 
When the Sultin had remained a long time in that place Bahadur’s predestined moment drew 

near; the jungle became his prison, and the claws of the faleon jal’? seized him by the 

collar and drew him out of that jungle. The eye of his judgment became sightless and 
unable to discern the advisable course ; consequently, with the intention of fighting, he leit 
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the jungle for the open country. When the spies reported to the Sultin that the base rebel had 
come out of the jungle, he directed Fakhr-ul-Mulk with his eldest son, Ratan Khan, and 
Zarif-ul-Mulk Afghin (one of the amérs of Sultin Ahmad Bahri Nizim-ul-Mulk, who had 
come to the assistance of the Sultan) with 38,000 brave spearmen to oppose the ungratefnu!} 
Bahadur. And he gave strict injanctions to the enirs thatif they should catch Bahadur 
they should refrain from killing him, and bring him alive to the foot of the throne. Bnt 
since the measure of the life of that unworthy one was brimful, the period of his security had 
expired, and the orders as to sparing his life were of no avail. According to orders the 
amirs and brave troops of the Sultin proceeded towards that synopsis of the lords of rebellion, 
and the two armies, eager for the fray, met in the neighbourhood of that jungle, and an 
engagement ensued. 


2 a * os mt 


The bark of Bahdduyr’s life fell mto the whirlpool of destruction and death, and all his 
valour availed not to prevent it. In the midst of the battle he was engaged in single combat 
with Ratan Khan, whe was the Rustam of the age, and they stained the dust of the battle-field 
with one another’s blood; but the royal good fortune aiding him, Ratan Khan overcame his 
antagonist, and with his spear he dragged Bahadur from his saddle and threw him to the 
yround, so that the resigned his soul to its Creator, Ratan Khan then cut off the rebel’s 
head and threw his body on the ground ; thus freeing the world from his sedition. 


When Ratan Khan cut off the rebel’s head and sent ii to the royal court, the Sultan 
exhibited much regret; for Bahadur Gflant in manliness and bravery was unrivalled. In the 
presence of the court assembly the Sultan said :—‘‘ Would to heaven he had been caught alive! 
that I might have pardoned his crimes and given him back his government: it is a pity that so 
brave a man should be killed.’ After that, in accordance with orders, the head of that tyrant 
was sent to the capital, Bidar, and despatches announcing the victory were sent in all directions, 
This event happened on the dth Safar, A. H. 900 (5th November, A, D, 1494), 


After the mind of the Sultan was freed from anxiety regarding Bahadur, he marched with 
his army towards the fort of Panhalé, which is situate on the summit ofa hill. In loftiness its 
towers rivalled the heavens, and the battlements of its portico used to boast of superiority to 
the seventh heaven. ra rn 32 se 5 


Notwithstanding its elevation, the fort had a very extensive, beautiful and pleasant open 
space inside the fortress with abundance of good water, trees and fruits innumerable and much 
eultivation. 

¥ % + * 8 


When the victorious standards of the Sultin appeared round that fort, the garrison, being 
unable to resist the attack of the royal army, asked for quarter and a written treaty of 
favourable terms, The Sultén gave them hopes of their obtaining favourable terms, and the 
mukaddam of the fortress delivered the keys to the servants of the court. The Sultin, for the 
purpose of viewing the fort, ascended the hill and gave thanks to God that such a fortress 
had been taken without trouble. The Sultén with much booty and countless treasure then 
descended from the fortress to the foot of the hilJ, and ordered his army to proceed to Bijapur, 
whilst he himself with some of his favourite amtrsand intimate companions went to see the 
Port of Mustafa-AbAd Dabhol, 


When he arrived there he conferred many favours and kindnesses on his subjects and the 
people of that place ; and having spent several days in the happiness of viewing the sea-coast 
and the gardens of that country he bestowed several of Bahadur Gildni’s districts on Sultiin 
Ahmad Bahri N igam-nl-Mulk, some on Makhdtim Khwajah Jahin; and the remainder as 
gave on fendal tennre to Malik Ilyas Turk; and it was arranged that he shonld send 
to the public treasury each year the sum of ten laks of tanka) ; and, living in a manner the 
reverse of Bahadur Gilani, should not become a, traveller on the paths of sedition. 
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After that, the Sultin proceeded towards his capital, and, stopping in the town of Mira; 
divided among his troops the booty which he had collected in that coutity and in that a 
He then returned with his army to the capital ; and those amirs who had accompanied hima ie 
that occasion, such as Daryé Khan, son of Malik Fath-Ullah ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk, and Dildwar 
Khan Habshi and Zartf-ul-Mulk Aighin — one of the amérs of Sultan Ahmad Bahri Nizim-al- 
Mulk — he distinguished by handsome robes of honour and increased dina . arian iat he 
dismissed them to their own districts, . 


In the beginning of the year 903° (A.D. 1497) from the abundance of royal favours 
conferred on him, the power of Sultan Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadani being much augmented 
and he becoming distinguished above all his equals, obtained suzerainty over all the foudatory 
chiefs of Telinginaé — such as Jahangir Khan, Sanjar Khin, Kiwaém-al-Mulk, Ullugh Khan, 
Mukrab Khan and others besides — and added to his former possessions the towns of Warangal®? 
and Kovilakonda with their dependencies. In these days perverse ideas again found their way 
into the brains of several rebels — such as the young Yusuf, Ri Khan Kinnanjt, Muhammad 
Adam, Kabir Yaghrush Khan and dthers beside them who had procnred the favour of; the 
Sultan — and they entered into a compact with one another for the purpose of exterminating 
the Turks, Mirzidah Shams-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ulléht (who of all the members of the assembly 
was most nearly related to the royal family) became a confidant of theirs in this affair, But 
hefore their seditious ideas could be carried into action the Tarkt amirs obtained information 
of the conspiracy; and according to the saying that ‘‘A misfortune should be remedied 
before its occurrence,”® they took the initiative by going in a body to the royal court; and 
the foolish Yaghrush Khan with the whole of the other conspirators, who were off their guard 
in their own houses, were summoned to the court and put to death. Mirza Shams-nd- 
Din Nifmat-Ull4hi was also put to death as an accomplice of those misguided people. As 
much disturbance arose in the city and fortress the Sultan went up into the Shah Burj, 
and shut the doors of entrance and exit, The Turki amirs sent some one to summon Shah 
Muhabb-Ull4h, They bronght him into the court of the Sultan; and in his presence they 
emphatically swore, saying: — “ These slaves, with regard to the Saltin, except devotion and 
obedience, have no thought in their hearts ; and have no idea whatever of rebellion against the 
Sultin, Not like that clique of intriguers who had thoughts of rebellion in their hearts, and 
who allowed thoughts of deception to enter their minds ; on which account we brought thern . 
to punishment. We are the same servants of the court of the king as-we have always been.” 


Shih Muhabb-Ullah then waited on the Sultin, and repeated their speech to him 
verbatim, and the Sultan extinguished the fire of that sedition and disturbance, but his 
kingly authority both in the distant and near parts of the dominions died ont Each of 
the amirs in his own district proclaimed his independence, and shut in his own face the 
door of obedience and submission. The government of the kingdom of the Dakhan jnow de- 
volved on Masnad-i ‘Alf Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk ; and the Sultan, as in former days, again treat- 
ed that intrepid servant with much kindness and graciousness, and now increased his rank 
above that of all the other amirs and wazirs by making him amir-ul-wmré of the whole of the 
dominions of Telingénaé, At this period he also removed the provinces of Bijapur and Man- 
valvyedha and their dependencies from the possession of Makk Khudadad Khwajah Jahan and 
consigned them to Majlis-i Rafi‘ Malik Yusuf Turk ‘Adil Khan. The parganah of Ausa and 
Kandhar, as in former times, was held in jdgir by Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamilik, 
and there was much quarrelling and opposition beteween him and the other amirs of the dis- 
tricts; and now, when Barid-i MamAlik was in the fort of Ausa, the amirs, thinking it a good 
opportunity, represented to the Sultan that he was continually in opposition to this dynasty, 
and that it would be advisable to crush him before he could raise an insurrection. Aithongh 
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this was contrary to the good pleasure of the Sultan, yet on account of his affection for the 
Turki amirs he could not act upon that advice ; for at this time the Sultan had not much power 
in the affairs of the kingdom. 

Of necessity, in the latter part of Zi-ul-~Hijjah A. H. 906 June, A. D. 1500), the Sultan, with 
the waztrs of the capital and his brave troops, moved from the capital and laid siege to the fort of 
Aus&. Some of the amirs who outwardly were on the side of the Sultan, but who were secret- 
ly in alliance with Barid-i Mamialik, hastened to make their obeisance to the Sultan. After the 
expiration of the month of Muharram, the Sultén, with the dissembling amirs, as well as those 
who were really on his side, mounted with the intention of battle, and surrounded the fortress 
of Ausi; but in the midst of the fighting the dissembling amirs left the Sultin and joined 
Barid-i Mamalik, Consequently the greatest slackness found its way into the royal army, and 
their ranks were broken. Malik Sultan Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk took the road of Telingfinf, and 
Adil Khan also turned towards his own province. When Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamalik 
obtained information of the dispersal of the Sultan’s army, thinking ita favourable oppor- 
tunity, he hastened to do homage to the Sultan, and with him proceeded towards Bidar. By 
order of the Sultin he then again assumed the government of the capital Bidar. 





After the lapse of one year, the amirs again becoming disgusted with the government 
of Barid-i Mamalik, as on the former occasion, the idea of his extermination became fixed in 
their minds, so they united together, and, after making great preparations, turned towards the 
capital, Bidar. Among the greatest of the amirs who at that time went to the capital were 
Masnad-i ‘ Ali ‘Adil Khan, Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and Dastir-i Mamalik and others besides. When 
the Sultan heard of the approach of the amirs bent upon eradicating Barid-i Mamalik, he sent to 
them Majlis-i Mukram Khbin Khin-i Jahin, Malik-ol-‘Uluma Sadr-i Jahan, Saiyid Khatib 
and all the learned men in order that after ascertaining the cause of their coming and the 
motive of their leaguing together, the affair might be settled amicably. When the above- 
mentioned company, according to the Sultin’s orders arrivedin theassembly of the amis and 
delivered their message, the @mirs heard their words; and after some controversy it was 
resolved that each of the ami@rs and maliks should hasten to his own district, and that Barid-i 
Mamalik also should go to Ausé and Kandhir, which was his district; and that once in each 
vear the whole of the amirs and wazirs should come to the royal court and join in ajihdd against 
the idolaters of Vijayanagar, and, hoisting the standards of Islam, should use their utmost endea- 
vours to eradicate the infidels and tyrants. A treaty containing many terms to this effect was 
then drawn up, and at the request of Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘Adil Khan 20,000 horses of the country 
were added to the jdgir ot Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk. After that, the amirs, having kissed th- 
Sultin’s feet and been presented with robes of honour and other distinctions, obtained permise 
sion to depart. Masnad-i ‘ Ali‘ Adil Khan hastened to Bijapur Kanara and made it his 
eapital; while Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadani took up his abode in the town of Golkonda. 


In the middle of the year 908 (A. D. 1502) the Sultan, in accordance with the agreement, 
being resolved on waging a j2hdd against the infidels, marched ont of the capital, Bidar, with 
the amirs and his victorious army. He had then with him, of Turks, foreigners and Dakhaunis, 
not more than 5,000 horse and 30,000 veteran infantry; but when he pitched his camp at 
Arki,®! Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk joined him with 500 Arab cavalry, thirty elephants and 5,000 foot. 
The Sultan received him with kingly courtesy, and added that town to all his other fendal 
lands. When the royal army marched from there and encamped at Ankir,S? Majlis-i Rafi 
‘Adil Khan joined the royal camp with 5,000 Turki, Khurdsdnt and Dakhani horse, 6,000 
infantry armed with spears, and fifteen elephants. Dastiir-i Mamilik also joined with 3,000 
Lorse, 3,000 foot and forty elephants, 


When the army marched from that place a royal order was issued that Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘Ain- 
ui-Mnlk with his force should go on in advance into the Vijayanagar territory by way of 


or a ee eee 
61 Or Argi. Probably Pargl is meant, 8 Or Angtr, Probably Atak(ir is meant. 
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Kalhar® and Kélhapur, and over-ranning the territory of the infidels, strike terror into their 
hearts, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, according to the orders, proceeded with 5,000 horse, 50,000 foot and 
cighty elephants. The Sultan subsequently marched from that place and encamped within 
sight of the fortressof Rayachtr. The garrison being terrified at the assaults of the royalarmy 
tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute in order to get immunity from plunder. 
They also agreed to surrender to the servants of the court the revenue of the fort of Mudgal 
which in former times they had farmed from the agents ofthe Sultin, but which hitherte 
they had failed to pay into the public treasury; also some parganahs of Rayachiér which they 
had forcibly taken from the royal troops. The Sultén bestowed these parganaks on Majlis-i 
Rafi‘ Adil Khan; and on ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and the other amirsand generals he bestowed robes of 
honour, and gave them leave to depart. The Sultan then returned to the capital. 





When the amirs and maliks, according to the Sultin’s orders, turned towards their own 
districts, and the Sultan with his troops and some of the am’rs of the foot of the throne returned 
to the capital, Malik Barid-i Mamalik, thinking it a good opportunity, with the amérs already in 
alliance with him, had dispersed and ronted a body of the royal troops; and then turning 
towards the capital, entered the city on the 9th of Zi-ul Hijjah® and laid siege to the fortress. 
After some days the people of the fortress, siding with Barid-i Mamalik, opened the gates; and 
Barid-i Mamalik then entered the fort and put to death Khan-i Jahan who at that time had 
superseded him in the government. He then once more without opposition became firmly 
seated on the throne of government of the capital of the Dakhan. 


When the news of Barid-i Mamalik’s usurpation of absolute authority reached the amirs 
and maliks of the different parts of the dominions, they did not assent to this, and took counsel 
together in order to overthrow the foundations of his sovereignty and eradicate the young 
plant of his power. In the beginning of the year 909 (A. D. 1503) Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, 
Masnad-i ‘Alt Malik Kntb-ul-Mulk, Masnad-i ‘Alf Dastir-i Mamalik and others beside theu: 
formed an alliance with one another and marched towards the capital. When they arrived near 
the capital the Sultin nolens volens resolved upon war with them, and hoisting his standard 
endeavoured to repel the hostile amirs. When the two forces met a great battle took place. 
Finally the hostile army prevailed over that of the king, and Haidar Khan the commander was 
killed in the action, When Barid-i Mamilik saw the state of affairs he took to flight and 
went to his own districts. When Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, Masnad-1 ‘All Mahk Kutb-ul- 
Mulk and all the other amirs heard of the flight of Malik Barid, which was their chief object in 
this war with him, they hastened to wait on the.Sultan and were presented with special robes 
of honour; then taking their leave, each of them after obtaining the completion of his wishes, 
returned to his own district. 

In the middle of this year (909) it occurred to the mind of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan te 
arrange a marriage between on3 of his daughters and one of the royal princes, so as te 
strengthen his position by the bonds of relationship. Accordingly he rolled up the secret of 
his mind in a letter which he sent to the Sultan. The latter lent a favourable ear to the 
request of ‘Adil Khin, and in order to make arrangements for the nuptial entertainment 
marched towards Ahsanabad Kalburgaé with the principal amirs and his troops. When he 
arrived at this celebrated place Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk hastened to the royal presence. On the 

third day Majlis-i Rafi ‘Adil Khan and Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mulk paid their respects to the Sultan, 
and the latter hoisting his standard made preparations for the nuptial entertainment. 
| & * % sd ? 
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Vijay inagar territory 


6&3 Probably Karhid. There must be some mistake in this; for he could not have reached V 


through these places without making an immense detour afterwards. : 
64 The number of infantry and elephants in ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s force must be very much overstated, for the total 


atreneth of the combined forces as given above was 13,500 cavalry, 44,000 infantry and 83 elephants. 
6 The year (though not here stated) ws 908 = Sth June, A. D, 1503. 
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In the midst of the royal hospitality and entertainment Malik Parid-1 Mamalik and Malik 
Khudadid Khwajah Jahin obtained the happiness of kissing the ground before the Sultén in 
Kalburga. Asa cordial hatred existed between Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan and Barid-i Mamalik, 
Dasttir-i Mamalik, on acconnt of a grudge which he had against Majlis-i Rafi‘, allied himself 
with Barid-i Mamilik, and with bis army joined the camp of the latter and Khwajah Jahan, 
Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khin and Masnad-i ‘All, Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mulk then joined together against 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik and his adherents. Again the doors of contention among the amirs 
were opened afresh, and the young plant of enmity sprouted up in the climate ot hypocrisy, 
The Sultén at this time, on account of the relationship by mariage with Majlis-i Rafi ‘A dil 
Khin, took the part of the latter and treated him with favour. 


War broke out between the two forces, and the table-cloth of entertainment and hospi- 
tality was folded up. For about two or three months the fires of slaughter blazed up between 
the two armies. At last Malik Ilyas ‘Ain-ul-Mulk was killed by one of the soldiers of Malik 
Barid, and after that the fire of contention and war became extinguished. 


After the death of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, the Sultan, in order to secure possession of his district, 
proceeded to Mirajand Panhala, Malik Barid with his eldest son, Jahangir Khan, and Khwajah 
Jahin with his eldest son, Malik-ut-Tujjir (who before that was known as Ratan Khan), and 
Dastir-i Mamilik Malik Dinir marched to Bidar and laid siege to that fortress. When the 
Saltin after taking possession of the district of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, returned to the capital, Bazid-i 
MamiAalik and his wazérs obtained information of his approach and hastened out to meet him. 
Masnad-i ‘Ali Barid-i Mamilik and the remaining am‘rs made their obeisance and were received 
with royal favour, and attended the Sultan tothe capital. The Sult4n conferred on Malik Barid-i 
Mamialik the title of Majlis-i Mukarram Humiaytin NA,ib-i Barik, and increased his rank beyond 
that of Majlis-i Karim Khw&jah Jahin, and again consigned to him the government of 
the capital. : | 


In the year 916 (A. D. 1510) discord and contention arose between Majlis~-i Rafi' ‘Adil 
Khan and Dastir-i Mamalik on account of an old quarrel; and as Dastir-i Mamialik was not 
strong enough to oppose Majlis-i Rafi‘, he put his trust in the protection and favour of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahri Nizém-ul-Mulk, and took refuge at his court. This celebrated prince, thinking 
it incumbent on him to assist that unfortunate one, took up arms in his cause and marched 
with his army towards the province of Majlis-i Rafi‘. When the latter heard of the movement 
of this army, feeling himself unable to oppose them, he took refuge at the court of the Sultan. 
He entirely forbade Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan to quarrel with Dastir-i Mamalik. Majlis-i Rafi‘, 
according to orders made a compact that in future he would become a traveller on the road of 
friendship and unity with Dastir-i Mamalik, and not traverse the valley of perverseness and 
sedition. After that, the Sultin sent to that prince of men [Sultfin Ahmad Bahri] a farmdn 
full of affection, and kindness, together with numerous presents ;. and told bim how he had 
prohibited Majlis-i Rafi‘ from quarrelling with Dastir-i Mamialik, and related to him circum- 
stantially the agreement made by Majlis-i Raffi‘. The prince, conformably with his desire 
returned to the seat of government, , 


In the end of the year 912 (A. D. 1506), on account of Majlis-i Rafi ‘Adil Khan the dust 
of vexation settled on the mirror of the mind of the Sultin; for this reason he gave orders for 
summoning Malik Snltin Kuli Kutb-nl-Mulk. When the latter heard the contents of the 
jarmén, he hastened to the court and made his obeisance, By the Sultain’s orders another. far- 
man, to the following effect, was sent to summon Masnad-i ‘All Malik ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk : — “In 
these days the scan of sedition and rebellion has carried ‘Adil Khiin off the straight road of 
obedience and submission to this court, and has placed his foot in the desert of ingratitude. It 
is necessary that immediately upon receipt of this farmdn you shall come with all speed, and 


arrange the affairs of the government and the army and the subjects in accordance with the 
wishes of the Sultan,” 
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As Malik ‘Imad-ul-Mulk on the whole showed negligence and want of haste in attending 
at the royal court, having no other resource, the Sultin with Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and all the 
celebrated amirs, hoisted his standard. When the Sultan arrived within sight of Kalam, 
Malik ‘Imid-ul-Mulk made his obeisance to him there. Malik ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk and all the amirs 
becoming the advocates’ of Majlis-i Rafi‘, on his behalf made smooth the preliminaries of 
obedience and submission; then the dust of vexation which had settled on the Sultan’s 
heart was obliterated by the polisher of intercession. The Sultan pardoned the offences of 
Majlis-i Rafi‘, and rolled up the carpet of warand contention, The amirs and generalsinattend- 
ance on the Sultan returned with him to the capital ; and on arrival there he turned his attention 
to the affairs of Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, Malik ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and all the other amirs and 
maliks ; he bestowed on them valuable robes of honour and other presents, and gave them 
permission to depart to their respective districts. 


After that, Malik Fath-Ulléh ‘Imad-nl-Mulk died in Elichpur, and Majlis-i Raf!, 
Adil Khan died within sight of Kovalakonda®* The Sultin conferred the title of ‘Adil 
‘Khin and the province belonging to Majlis-i Rafi‘ Malik Yusuf on Isma‘il, the eldest 
son of the latter ; and also settled on him a quarter of the kingdom of the Dakhan, which had 
been entrusted to Malik Yusuf. The affairs of the province of Malik Fath-Ullah ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk remained for nearly a year in a state of confusion, for his eldest son, Mahk ‘Ala-ud-Din 
DaryA Khin, was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgir ; but in the year 906 (A. D. 1500)® by the 
assistance of theson of Khudiwind Khan, governor of Mahir, he escaped from the fort of 
Ramgir and reached Gawilgadh, and in his father’s place took his seat on the throne of 
government of most of the province of Warhaqd (Berar), At the entreaty of Isma‘il ‘Adil Khan, 
the Sultin conferred on Malik ‘Ala-ud-Din the title of ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk with the province which 
had belonged to Malik Fath-UNah ‘Imad-ul-Mulk. In the same year Malik Khudadid Khwajah 
Jahan died in the town of Sandlaptir (Sholapur?], which belonged to him. As his eldest son, 
Ratan Khin, had died before his father, the Sultin conferred the title of Khwiajah Jahan on 
the younger son, Niv Khan, and added the town of Parenda with its dependeneies to his other 
possessions. Sandlaptir [Sholapur ?| which previous to that had belonged to Khwajah Jahan, be 
conferred on Kamil Khin, Ism4*i] ‘Adil Khan’s general, 


In the year 920 (A. D. 1514) the Sultan, by the advice of Majlis-i Rafit ‘Adil Khan, 
marched towards Ahsanaébad Kalburgé, and took the fortress of Kalburga by force, and from 
the fire of rapine and plunder of the conquering army it became like the dust of the road. 
From this time in the country of the Dakhan the plunder and devastation of the territory of 
Islam and the Musalmans became a regular custom. 


Dastiir-i Mamiilik, flying from those perils, took refuge with Barid-i Mamalik. The latter 
met him with the greatest respect, gave him hopes of his assistance; and sending a person to 
Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, strengthened the bonds of friendship with him. In the year 921 (A.D. 
1515) Malik Barid-i Mamflik, Malik Kutb-n!-Mulk and Malik Dastir-i M amalik Malik Dinar 
went to the royal capital and laid siege to the fortress of Bidar. However much the saiyuds, 
shekhs and learned men strove to arrange the matter peaceably it was of no avail, and Hamid 
Khin Habshi, the reputed son of Dastir-i Mamahk, who was inside the fortiess, was killed in 
the fighting. At last ‘Azamat-ul-Mulk —who on behalf of Majlis-i Raff‘ ‘Adil Khin nsed to be 
in attendance on the Sultin — came out and had an interview with Majlis-} Mukiam Mahk 








66 There is something palpably wrong in the dates here. Fath-Ulléh ‘Im? d-ul-Mulk died in 1504. The get oF 
Yusuf ‘Adil Shih’s death is variously given: thus, according to the author of the Tabakét Akb-ri, he died in V7 ; 
according to Firishtah in 1510, and according to Mirzi Raft'-ud- Din Shirazt and Mir Ibrahim Asad Khin, in eae 
ur author says the two died at the same time, but omits to mention the date. The last date mentioned is 1506, an 
here he says, ‘after that” these two kings died. 

67 This date is inconsistent with the previous statements, 

68 Our author makes no mention of the death of Késim Barid, and the succession of his son, 
according to Farishtah — occurred in 1504, 


Amir Barid, which— 
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Barid-i Mamalik. With the pure water of exhortations and advice he extinguished the fires of 
killing and fighting in which they had been engaged, and acted as arbitrator of the sup: 
plications and claims of the amirs. 


In the month of JumAdi JI. of the above-mentioned year (921) vexation showed itself 
between Dastir-i Mamalik and Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamalik, and the latter in the 
excess of his impetuosity and anger, marched from Kamtinah® and set ont for his own pro- 
vince, Atthis time the Sultan pardoned the offences of Dastir-i Mamalik and treated him with 
royal favours; and sent to Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan a farmdn about pacifying Dasttr-i 
Mamilik.70 He then dismissed the latter to his former jégir, which was Kalburga. Majlis-i 
Rafi‘ obeyed the order of the Sultén and made friends with Dastir-i Mamalik. 


In the midst of these affairs an ambassador from Shah Ism4&‘il Husaini Safawi — who 
had sueceeded by inheritance as king of the dominions of Khurasin and ‘Irak and the whole 
country of fein — with many valuable presents, jewels fit for kings and fleet Arab horses, arrived 
at the royal court and had the happiness of kissing the royal vestibule. But as the king and 
the army were at that time of the Sunni persuasion, and the religion of Shah Ismé‘il was that 
of the Imim Ja‘far-i Sidik (on whom be the blessing of God, the Creator!), and the royal 
crown [tdj| which be bad sent was symbolical ofthe sect of the Twelve [Im ims], Sultan Mahmtd 
paid no attention to that ambassador or his presents, and quickly gave him permission to 


After these events it occurred tothe mind of Avamat-ul-Mulk, who as the deputy of Majlis- 
Rafi, was the waz?r of government, that as Majlis-i-Sharif Bashir Khudaéwind Khan had 
placed his foot outside the circle of obedience and used to traverse the valley of rebellion, it was 
advisable to adopt measures to put a stop to his sedition. He accordingly brought the matter 
to the notice of the Sultin, who summoned Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-1 Mamahk in order to 
take counsel with him. Majlis-i Mukram obeyed the order, and on making his obeisance was 
distinguished by royal favours. The Sultan asked his advice and assistance in repelling 
Bashir Khudawind Khan, Majlis-i Mukram concurring with the amirs and great men 
a6 to the necessity for putting down the rebel, a royal order was issued for the assembly 
of the army. When the army was assembled pursuant to order, the Sultin, in the 
month of Sha‘ban in the year 923 (August, A. D. 1517), marched with it to make war against 
Bashir Khudéwind Khin, who was the feudatory chiefof Mahtr. When Bashir Khudawind 
Khan heard of the approach of the Sultén with the royal army, finding himself unable to 
oppose him, he thought the best thing he could do was to go to, Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik ‘Alé-ud- 
Din ‘Imad-nl-Mulk to ask his assistance and then to engage the royalarmy. He accordingly 
‘took refuge with Malik ‘Ald-ud-Din. The latter felt himself bound to assist him now for the 
sake of the assistance which he had formerly received from Khudawind Khan; and therefore 
told off three or four thousand cavalry to accompany him. Khudéwind Khan reinforced by 
this army then unfurled his standard and made haste to encounter the royalarmy. From both 
sides the fire of killing and fighting blazed up, and the hunter Death hastened to the chase of 
the lives of the brave men. The eldest son of Khuddwind Khan, who was named Ghalib Khan, 
was killed in this action, and the army of Khudawind Khan then took to flight. When he 


depart. 





89 Not identified. 

7° There appears to be some confusion here. Dasttr Dinar’s quarrel, on this occasion, is stated to have been 
with his old ally, Barld ; yet from this statement it looks as though it were with Ismf‘fl ‘Adil-Shah. There was 
a quarrel of long standing between these two, but it was amicably arranged by the Sultin — vide p. 255. 

tl The name of thisambassador was Mirzi Ibrahim Khan (or, according to the Tabukat-i Akbart, Yadgar Beg 
Kizilbésh), He had previously visited the court of Sultan Muzaffar IT. of Gujarat, where he was well received by 
the king; but received very rough treatment there at the hands of Shahzd4dah Sultin Muhammad of Malwa (cide 
Bayley’s Gujarat, pp. 244-7). After leaving the Bahmani court he went to that of Sultén Ismdé‘tl ‘Adil Shah, who, 
being a bigoted Shi‘ah, gave him a cordial reception (vide Farishtah). From the wording of this passage it appears 
that the author of the Burhin.t Ma,asir was himself a Shi‘ah. ; 

For the origin of the T4j-i Haidari and the term Kizilbash, vide Journal of the R, A. S., April 1896, p, 255, 
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heard of the death of his son, although he was himself wounded and had left the battle-field 
he drew his sword, and turning back, in one attack broke the ranks of the roval army; but at 
last owing to his many wounds and his want of strength, he fell from his horse and was taken 
prisoner by the royal troops, who brought him wounded and bound into the presence of the 
Sultan; and the latter ordered him to be put to death as the requital of his rebellion. Aftes 
that, the Sultin turned towards his capital; and the town of Mahir with its dependencies he 
conferred on Mahmtid Khan, the youngest son of Khud4wind Khan. 











Historians have related that before the execution of Bashir Khudawind Khan a royal order 
was issued to the amirs and great men in all parts of the dominions to assemble with a laree 
force at the royal court in order to repel the refractory. The ani‘rs, acccording to orders, 
busied themselves in preparing war material and collecting their armies; but before they could 
make their obeisance at court the heart of the Sultan was freed from auxiety on account of 
those three rebels. Since the amirs were thus kept back from attendance at the court, they 
now hastened to make their obeisance. Greater than them all, Sultin Ahmad Bahri with his 
army presented himself, and was exalted by royal favours. After him Néri Khan Khwaja: 
Jahan, coming from Parenda, paid his respects. The remaining wm/rs and grandees, such as 
Majlis-i Raft‘ ‘Adil Khan, Masnad-i ‘All Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘Imfd-ul-Maulk, 
Dastir-i Mamalik and others besides of the amirs and maliks, when they heard of the arrival of 
the Sultin at the court, started for the capital with an army in numbergy beyond computation, 
and making their obeisance offered their services. 


When the Sultin found such an army assembled beneath the shadow of his standard, he 
was seized with the desire of obtaining the happiness of waging a jikdd against the worshippers 
of idols; so, for the purpose of overthrowing the idolaters and tyrants, he raised his standard 
and started from the capital. When the Sultin arrived at Diw4ni, 7? the enemy becoming awam: 
of his approach, prepared for battle and hastened to engage the rovalarmy. A battle then 
ensued ; but suddenly afatal misfortune occurredtotheroyalarmy. The King of Islam, from 
the centre of the army, which was his post, became separated from the rest; and owing to the 
thronging of the horses and the running too and fro of the troops, fell from his horse; andl 
when the two armies closed they raised so great a dust that friends and opponents were mingled 
together and could not be distinguished from one another, so no one was aware of what had 
happened to the Sultan till the blessed head of that leader with his most pure body was broken 
and wounded in several places. In the midst of this some of the attendants saw the kiny ; 
and immediately went to him and brought him ont from the midst of the horses, and puttiny 
him ina palhi, took him to the dwelling of Mirzé Lutf-Ullrh, son of Shah Muhabb-Ullch. 


When the amitrs and grandees became aware of the Sultin’s misfortune, they ceased fight- 
ing and repaired to his presence; and seeing the Sultin lamenting and afflicted they shed 
fountains of blood like the Jaihtin, -After that, folding up the carpet of contention and war, 
they turned towards the capital; and when they arrived in the vicinity of Bidar each of wie 
anvirs and grandees, according to custom, was distinguished by a special robe of hononr, anil 
they then turned towards their own districts. Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamalik did not 
withdraw from attendance on the Sultin, but accompanied lim to the capital; and by the 
Sultin’s orders he was again invested with the gorernment of Bidar; and as the Nultan’s 
wounds were such that for nearly a year he could not tie his turban on the top of his herd, 
Malik Barid-i Mamaélik exercised sovereign sway. 

The amirs of the capital, Bidar, who always resented the government of Majlis-i Alukram 
looked on the bruises of the Sultin and the snpremacy of Malik Barid, thinking that something 
might happen to the Sultan and that Malik Barid would then Jay hands on the royal treasures 


and take possession of the capital and its dependencies; consequently in each head melarchely 
Se ens aie atin aire Pee errr ee 
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72 Not identified. 
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forebodings arose, and in each heart secret desires. Day and night their anxiety was by 
some stratagem to remove Malik Barid from the fortress of the capital, 


In the midst of this Shnji‘at Khan, who was one of the principal amirs, ran away, carrying 
off with him two female elephants of the Sultin’s for which the latter had a special liking. 
A number of those who complained of the government of Malik Barid represented to the 
servants of the Sultén that Majlis-i Mukram was the only person who had the power to go in 
pursuit of Shujai‘at Khan; and another advantage in nominating him for the duty was that 
expediency demanded it. The Sultan, according to their advice, appointed Barid-i MamAlik to 
go in pursuit of Shuja‘at Khan. Malik Barid went in all haste after Shuji‘at Khan, and over- 
taking him, put him to death; then carrying off the royal elephants with all the horses, baggage 
and other property of Shuji‘at Khan, returned with great pomp and magnificence, and had the 
honour of kissing the royal vestibule. So each affair that the amirs had arranged turned out 
exactly opposite to theirwishes and intentions. Day by day the power of Malik Barid in the 
affairs of State became greater and greater, till he brought into his own hands the whole of the 


government and the control of the army and the subjects. 


In this interval the Sultan died. 
of % sf 2 % 3 rx a 


This great misfortune, which was the cause ofthe ruin of the world and the affliction of the 
kuman race, occurred on the 24th of Gi-ul-Hijjah, A. H. 924 (26th December, A. D. 1518) 
His age was forty-seven years and twenty days, and the duration of his reign was thirty-seven 
years and two months. 


Although during his reign, in the dominions of the Dakhan, owing to the opposition and 
quarrelling of the amiérs and generals, and the numerous plots and the quantity of bloodshed, 
which were the cause of distress among the people and the desolation of the country; yet 
as long as this Sultin remained alive, all the amirs, waztrs and maliks — notwithstanding 
their contumaciousness among one another — were, nolens volens, loyal to their sovereign, and 
did not withdraw their heads from the collar of obedience and submission. If now and then 
one of the amirs got perverse ideas in his mind, all the other amirs and maliks, treading the path 
cf obedience with the Sultin, joined the latter in putting down rebels, and used to strike out 
the letter of hypocrisy from the page of submission,” 


Some historians of the annals of this king state that in the latter days of his reign the 
veins of government entirely left the hands of the Sultan, and that Malik Barid with the 
approval of the amirs of all parts of the dominions seated the Sultan in the corner of retirement 
and seclusion, and divided the country among themselves; and that the Sultin for a long time 
after that was a prisoner, till at last he died. But God alone knows the truth of matters! 


When the Sultin departed this life, all at once anarchy and confusion found their way into 
tle country of the Dakhan: each one of the amirs and great men proclaimed his independence 
und sovereignty in his own place of residence ; and the rights of rebellion and confusion became 
promulgated in that country. The amirs and maliks — like the kings of nations — shut on 
one another the doors of obedience, and hoisted the standards of independent rule. Conse- 
quently the infidels of Vijayanagar, seizing the property of the Musalmans, used each year to 
make raids into the territory of Islam, and much injury used to be caused by those infidels to 
the country of the Musalmans. 


Majlis-i Raft ‘Adil Khan, who after that became entitled “ ‘Adil Shah ;’’ and Masnad-i 
‘Alf Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk who sat on the Kutb-Shahi throne, since they were in proximity to 
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78 This is an important passage, as it shows how the governors of provinces were justided in declaring their 
independence on the decline and fall of the Bahmani power. If they had not done so, they would have had to 
suumit to the ignominy of being ruled by Malik Barid instead of their lawful sovereign. Wuth-ul-Mulk’s loyalty 
asted longest, 
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the country of the infidels, of course the injury and malice of that tribe of infidels reached in a 
greater degree the capital, Ahmadnagar and all the territory of that place ; until the time of 
Shih Husain Nigim Shih who extinguished by the sword the sparks of the sedition and 
annoyances caused by the cursed infidels, as will hereafter, please God ! be related in detail] in 
these pages. 

End of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS IN THE XAVITITH CENTURY, 


Preface by R. C. Temple. 


Tue papers 1 am now able to publish through the courtesy of the authorities of the India 
Office have a two-fold interest. In the first place they throw light on the earliest and unsuccess- 
ful attempts to settle the Andaman Islands, the site of the great Penal Settlement of the 
Government of India at the present day, by the celebrated marine survevor, Archibald Blair. 
In the next place they give us part of the story direct from Blair himself, 


I now propose to print the papers as they stand and to supplement them with notes by 
myself and Mr. E. H. Man, C. I. E., by way of postscript. 


The papers consist of — 


(1) A letter from Archibald Blair to the Governor-Genera!, dated 19th April, 1789, 
from the Andamans. 


(2) A letter from Archibald Blair from the Andamans, dated 26th December, 
1789, to his brother, Prof. Robert Blair of Edinburgh, and forwarded by him t» 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, and by the latter to W. W. Gren- 
vile, afterwards Lord Grenville of the Ministry ef “ All the Talents.” 


(3) A Report by Mr. Patrick Stone on the present Port Cornwallis, dated 9th 
June, 1791. 


(4) An abstract of Major Kyd’s Report, dated 4th March, 1795, comparing the 
present Port Cornwallis at the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, 2. ¢.. 
Penang, as sites for Convict Settlements. 


(8) Memorandum on the Andaman Settlements, dated 7th January, 1802, 


No. I. 


Captain Blair to the Right Honble Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. G., 
Governor-General ete., in Council; dated 19th April, 1789. 


My Lerp,—Though there is no immediate Conveyance to Bengal, nor a probability of iis 
reaching Caleutta before ithe arrival of the Elizabeth and Viper ; but as there isa possibility wf 
aeeidents to oneor both Vessels, I consider it my duty to leave this Account of my Progiess, 
with the accompanying sketch of the Survey, to be forwarded by Mr. Light. 


Wwe made the land near Port Andaman December 27th when the Viper unfortunately 
sprang her main mast, this made it necessary to put Ms to repair the damage; and while the 
Artifieers were eraployed T had the opportunity of surveying that excellent aroun. its 
situation being on the west side of the great Andaman, consequently rather dificult of access 
in the S&S. W. Monsoon is the only reason against it’s being considered as an Harbour ne Prent 
importance, It is well supplied with fresh water which is noticed in the Chart, oe 
hag made ib capable of being well defended, from the Eminence on Interview Island ; trom 
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whence the two Brooks derive their source. Many parts of this Island are covered with a rich 
soil, which I have not a doubt will be very productive ; it is over grown with a variety of trees, 
many of which will certainly answer for masts, and probably also for Plank and crooked tim- 
ber, The Island is inhabited by Coffrees which were so timorous, that If could bring 
about no further Communication with them, than their acceptance ofafew Presents, which 
they would not receive from our hands, but made signs for them to be laid down on the Beach, 
when they gladly accepted them. Some parts of the Island which were not covered with trees 
afforded us a supply of excellent grass. There is plenty of clay fit for Bricks and the 
shores are covered with shells and Coral which will answer to make hme. 


Having surveyed Port Andaman to the extent of your Lordship’s Instrnetions, the 11th 
of January, I began the examination of the Coast to the Southward, the Viper tracing the 
Bank, and the Elizabeth coasting close to the Island ; and boats were dispatched to examine 
such Inlets, which had anything promising in theirappearance ; but I found none between Port 
Andaman and Port Campbell which appeared worthy of an investigation. A reference to the 
Chart will best convey an idea, of the indentings of the Coast, and the extent of the Bank, 
with the very few dangers which extend from the shore. The land is moderately high, very 
ridgy and everywhere thickly covered with trees, 


Port Campbell though a perfect Harbour in the N. &. Monsoon, will be found so 
difficult of access during the S. W. winds from the narrowness and dangers in its entrance that 
it will be hazardous if not totally impracticable to enter or quit it in that boisterous season. 


The Coast from Port Campbell to the west entrance of McPherson’s Strait, bears a near 
resemblance to that port which has been already noticed. At a small distance, the West 
Month of the Strait is not perceptible, by the assemblage of Islands which is termed in the 
Chart the Labyrinth, appearing to shut it up. 


Ships rounding the south end of the Great Andaman must be cautious not to approach 
too close ; to avoid the dangers extending from the Twins, and that from the South end of 
the great Island, both which are noticed in the Chart. 


The small strait, between the Cinque Islands and the Great Andaman, appears to me 
the best, as well as the shortest Passage, for ships intending to touch on the S. H. side of the 
island ; there being tolerable anchoring all throngh that strait, and being entirely clear of 
danger. Macpherson Strait considered as an Harbour possesses many advantages; it is abund- 
antly supplied with excellent fresh water from the Rivalet marked in the Chart, it is well 
sheltered from the force of both monsoons; is open both to eastwaid and westward; and the 
stream of the tide which is regular will facilitate the entrance or departure of ships. But 
with all those advantages it has one very great defect, which is a want of tenacity in the 
ground which forms the Bottom, which is the major part, Coral, Coral Rock, and Sand, with 
a very small portion of Clay in some places. Upon the whole it will be considered as bad 
anchoring Ground, both from it’s not holding, and the probability of the Cables being destroyed 
by the Coral. This Strait is evidently Ghat has been named by Captain Buchanan, 
McPherson Bay, and the Harbour four leagues northward is termed by him Port Cornwallis. 1 


li is hardly possible to conceive a more secure Harbour, than Port Cornwallis; it is easy 
of access, and at the same time capable of being made very strong, the Bottom is a soft Clay, 
and it is perfectly skreened from wind and sea, that a ship mightran in without anchors or 
cables and sustain no damage. It’s situation will render it easy of access at all seasons and 
ships may depart from it in either Monsoon. To supply a large Fleet with water in the latter 
part of the dry season it might be found necessary to construct Reservoirs to collect and pre-~ 
serve it; for after a very laborious search, only three scanty Brooks were found, where the 








i [The present Port Blair, — Ep,] 
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the danger which, with proper attention to the Land, wall apprize ships of their danger before 
they approach it too close. The Ledge is situated in Latitude 11° 0’ 7” N. and bears from the 
South end of the Great Andaman? H. 16° 8. distant 17 Leagues. It is of small extent with 
high Breakers on it, and some parts are Visible after the Surfs. 


Your Lordship’s Commands relating to the Andamans being executed, our stock being 
exhausted and several of the people having disorders (contracted at Calentta) which required 
assistance, I determined to proceed immediately for this Island, and arrived here the 8rd 
Instant. I have now the satisfaction to inform Your Lordship that the Major part of our sick 
will be fit for duty again in a few days, when I shall proceed directly for Acheen in order to 
examine Sidoo Harbour, and another a littleto the Southward of it, which Mr. Light hag 
informed me of. He is also to give me a Letter to the King of Acheen, which I have no doubt 
will procure me Permission to make the necessary examination. 


By the middle or end of June I expect to quit the Coast of Sumatra and to arrive at 
Calcutta in July, when I shall have the honour of laying before Your Lordship, amore detailed 
account of the service with particular Plans of the Harbours and a General Chart of the whole 
Survey, 

, I have, etc., (Sd.) Archibald Blair. 
No. If. 
Henry Dundas to W. W. Grenville, 1790, August 19. Donira Lodge. 


“‘Mr. Robert Blair, who writes the enclosed, is professor of practical astronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and perhaps one of the most ingenious men and best philosophers 
you ever knew. The letter he sends to me is from his brother, theofficer who you will recollect 
to have been employedin the survey of the Andaman harbour, concerning which we entertain 
such sanguine expectations. The letter is proper for your perusal in every point of view, but 
I send it on account of what is stated respecting the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis. It is 
more recent than any thing I haveseen. Perhaps there is more recent at the Admiralty or 
your Office, but nothing official has reached me of so late a date on the subject.” 


2 Enclosures :— 


Number 1l.— Robert Blair to Henry Dundas 1790, August 6. 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


‘‘T should still have delayed writing, if it were not for a letter which I have just received 
rom my brother, and which I use the freedom of enclosing, as it may possibly contain some 
farther information concerning an object, about whose importance such sanguine hopes are, and 
J hope justly, entertained, As I know howreadily you will overlook any impropriety in giving 
a hint on a subject of which you are so much better a judge, I shall also venture to mention a 
thought which occurred to me on reading Archibald’s letter. 


“J have heard through a friend, who has long corresponded with Lieutenant Mears, thata 
proposal has been made to Government to send the convicts to one of the Sandwich Islands 
(which I believe the Lieutenant has purchased from the Natives) instead of sending them to 
New Holland. 


“Might they not be conveyed at much less expence, and turned to much better account, if 
sent to colonise Chatham Island? The supply of Europeans which would thus be at hand, to 
recruit our military and naval armaments in India, seems alone to be an object of great magni- 
tude. The limited extent of the island, its proximity to the seat of Government, and the 
military force and fortifications necessary, at any rate, to protect the harbour, would effectually 
prevent their ever becoming troublesome. But I have said more than enough on a subject, 
which, if worth attending to, must have already occurred to you.” 


3 In the Genl. Chart the South extreme is named Rutland Island, 
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Number 2 — Archibald Blair, to Robert Blair, 1789, December 26. 
Port Cornwallis,s Chatham Island. 





“ Commedere Cornwallis arrived here the 19th, and seems perfectly satisfied that it isa 
place of infinite national importance. I have therefore littl doubt but the Government of 
Beugal will instantly take the necessary steps to establish it as our principal naval port in 
India, He proposes to return lere next south-west monsoon, and I have the satisfaction to 
perceive that he approves of what Ihave done. He quits this place soon to visit Penang, when 
I shall be left to execute his commands. The vessel I commanded proceeds to Caleutia with 
dispatches, and will return with provisions and men. 

“The soil is productive, the climate healthy; we are well provided with fish, turtle from 
Diamond Island in great abundance, and vegetables from the Carnicobar.” 


Wo. III. 


An Account of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman 
Island,® by Mr, Patrick Stone, Master of His Majesty’s Ship Crown, 
received per Rodney, 9th June 1791, 


Directions for Sailing in, and out of the Harbour. — When you are between the North 
and South reefs you'll see far up the Harbour at the N. W. Corzer, two Points with a small 
Island between them ; keep this Isle in sight and run in, or if you should have the Wind N. E, 
you may turn in with the above Isle from Point to Point, but do not lose sight of it; to make 
it better known you'll see a remarkable Tree on the left hand point, or the North end of Long 
Island, but indeed you may run into this Harboar with the greatest ease without Danger, only 
sive every point a Birth about 2 Cables length and go the Northward of the hitle Isle, ther 
haul over to the Southward ; be sure you keep the Southernmost point of the Harbours Mouth 
open with the next, and Anchor on the West side of the little Isle: this is called the Outer 


Harbour, 

Marks for Anchoring. — This is such a good and fine Harbour, there are no particular 
Marks for Anchoring but I would advise Strangers not to go into any of the Coves, ’till they 
first Sound with their Boats — without it is the South Cove, which is the first Cove on the 
South side which is clean and clear of all Rocks ; You may Anchor in what Water you please, 
good holding Ground. | 

Wooding and Watering. — Wood in great plenty, yon may cut it alongside of the beats, 
there are many Streams of Water from the Mountains and with a litile trouble might be made 
very convenient. 

Provisions and Refreshments. — None to be had here at present as there is no Settle- 
ment, you may have Fish with the Seine or Hook and Line. 

Fortifications and Landing Places, — No Fortifications. You may Land any where 
hore the Water being so smooth, but the Sandy bays are preferable. 

Trade and Commerce, — Neither Trade or Commerce. The People are quite Black with 
Woolly Hair and of a Savage Disposition, and of a Small Stature. 

This Harbour lies in the Latitude 18° 24 N, and Longitude 93° 20’ Et. lt flows full and 
change at 9 o Clock and rises and falls 7 or 8 feet at Spring Tides. If coming from the 
Sonilward and bound into this Harbour, the first remarkable thing is the High Hill called 
Saddle Hill, which is the highest land hereabouts or I believe the highest on the Island; at the 


footof Saddle Hill is a Small Isle called Craggy Island, but being badly to be seen “till you ruu 


in shore; but what makes it easily known isa remarkable White Rock standing close to it. 


4 [Now Port Blair, — Ep. | 5 [Now Port Cornwallis. — Ep | 
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which at a Distance you will take for a large White Patch, on or near the Island; by this time 
sou will see the Entrance of the Harbour, which is abont 5 miles to the Northward of Cragey 
Island. The Land between the two is remarkable having two Hummocks and a Flat between 
the Northernmost Hummock stands on the South point of the Harbour. On the North side of 
the Entrance yon will see a Hill which makes a Peninsula, and both from this and the South 
point runs out a reef of Rocks, but no Danger as they are always above Water, or the Sea 
breaks over them, but Deep Water Close to them. You will see in the Middle of the Harbour 
a little Isle with a Spit running from it 8. W., but run ronnd the Northward of the Isle, and 
Anchor where you please; This small Island would be a fine place to plant Guns upon to defend 
the Harbour: There is a Channel on each side, but the North side is the Broadestand of course 
the best for Working ; This Harbour forms a long square ; at the Hast end isa long Isle lying 
N. and S. which I call Long Island, between the N. end of it and the N. W. point of the 
Harbour is the Entrance of what is called the Interior Harbour, going in you will see three 
Islands, the first the largest, the 24 the next (which is the Island above mentioned as a mark +o 
come in or go out by) the 3d the Smallest, from the N. W. point of Long Island to the middle of 
this 3d Isle runs a flat shoal of Mud which you must take care of, for you may have 8 fathoms, 
and the next cast only two or 3 fathoms, all the N. and W. of those Islands is nothing bnt a 
fiat of soft mud; on any of the Three Islands I have mentioned you may erect convenient 
Wharfs, as you [have] 33 and 4 fathoms close to the Rocks, here you might have Storehouseg 
and Hospitals. To the Eastward of the First Island you will see a round low flat Island, 
which I call ronnd Island, between this and the above other Isles makes the Harbour which 
you may lye in what Water you please from 17 to 8 fathoms, From round Island runs to the 
Southward a Spit of Mnd and Sand about 2 Cables length with only 3 fathoms on itand 5 close 
to between this Island and the N. W. point of the Harbour, there are several Streams of Fresh 
Water and one large spring which may be cleared out with very little trouble where you may 
have Plenty of Good Water. The largest Ship in the Navy may Anchor within a Cables 
length of this place to Complete their Water. This Harbour is capable of containing a great 
number of Ships, and [think it may be made one of the best in the known World, it ig 
commodious and roomy, very easily defended as there is no such thing as to attack it on the 
Land side or back part being surrounded with a large Shoal lake, or piece of Water, and it is 
surrounded again with a very thick Jungle or Mangrove Trees which grows in the Water and 
of Course ib must be a Swamp, so you have nothing to Guard but the Harbours Mouth, 





No. IV, 


Abstract of Kyd’s Report relative to the Settlements at Prince of Wales? 
Island and the Andamans; also his Report on the comparative 
length of the passages between Madras and Bengal and 
the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Island, 1795. 


I, — Major Kyd’s first part of a Report relative to the Settlements at Prince 
of Wales’ Island and the Andamans, dated the 4th March, 1795. 


P, 2.— One of the principal objects of his visit to Prince of Wales’ Island was to enable 
him to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in his mind respecting the comparative advan- 
tages of the Infant Seitlement at the Andamans as a Port of refitment and refreshment for 
the Navies of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wales Island, [i. e. Penang] which he 
surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in 1787, 


P, 3. — Takes a short view of what has hitherto been done by Government for the estab- 
lishment of a Port of refitment of our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to 
prevent in future that great loss of the most valuable period of the Year for Naval operations, 
which has heretofore been sustained by the Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to 
Bombay to repair, 
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P. 4, — Lacam’s Plan of new Harbour proposed in 1774 or 8 proved to be totally imprac- 
ticable. 


P. 5. — Next Plan was thatat Prince of Wales’ Island in 1786. 

P. 7. — The next was the Andamans in 1788, 
_  P.8.— Commodore Cornwallis gave a decided preference to the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis, and the Settlement was completely effected in 1793, 


P,9.— But Kyd observes that he never at any period found occasion to alter the opinion 
he had formed of the comparative advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’ Islands, 
as delivered in his Report of the last place in 1787. 

P, 11. — Description of the Andamans. 

P. 16, — Only 4 Months fair weather in the Whole Year, from December to March. 


P,17, — About.the middle of April the rains begin to fall, ’till the end of November, 
attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls. 


P, 18. — Generally tempestuous for 7 Months. 
P, 19. — Of the immense quantity of Rain — double the quantity thai falls in Bengal 
when the excess is deemed detrimental to cultivation. 
P, 20. — Of the richness of the Soil and the quickness of Vegetation. - 
P. 21, — Have not had sufficient experience to judge of the eifect of the Climate on the 
human Constitution. 
P. 25. — Opinions of the Surgeons that there is nothing peculiarly noxious in the Climate 
of the Andamans more than in all tropical Climates subject to great falls of Rains. 
P. 25. — Hvery reason to believe that thesituation will in the end become healthy, as, from 
the nature of the surface of the ground, Water cannot Jay an hour after the most violent Rain. 
P, 26. — Have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Value for Ship building. 
P, 26, — Abundance of Timber fit for the construction of Buildimgs on Shore. 
P, 28. — On the small Spot that has been cleared they have found all the variety of Fruit 
Trees carried from Bengal. 
P. 28, — The culinary Vegetable and some small experiments of Sugar Cane, Indigo, Rice 
and other Grains thrive wonderfully well. 
P, 29. — A description of the Natives. — Never yet in any part of the Globe has the human 
Race been discovered in a more degraded or savage state. 
P. 30, — The Harbour of Port Cornwallis is sufficiently capacious for the largest Fleets — 
easy of ingress and egress, and a safe shelter for Ships at all Seasons. 
P. 31, — Comparison between the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 
P, 32. — Prince of Wales Island — the entrance perfectly safe, having upon it depth enough 
at low Water spring Tides for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy. 
P. 32. — The inner Harbour under Poclajuajah a safe and smoeth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety in one Tide even with their Guns on board. 
P, 32. — On the Island Juajah is space enough for Store Houses and a Marine Yard suffi- 
eiently extensive — and Wharfs may be constructed with great ease. 
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P, 33. — This inner Harbour has the additional advantage of being easily fortified at little 
Cost. 

P. 33. — Since he surveyed it in 1787 the Island has been eleared and cultivated to the 
extent of at least 25 Square Miles — Abundance of excellent tropical fruits and all the Vege- 
tables common in India. 

P, 33, -— The Climate temperate and healthy, and entirely free from Gales of Wind and 
violent weather of every kind. 

P. 34. — A considerable population, particularly of industrious Chinese and Natives of 
the Coast of Coremandel. 

P, 34. — A large Town has been built — Shops and Markets filled with every article of 
refreshment or Supply that a Fleet can be in want of. 

P. 34. — A very extensive Commerce is established through the medium of Ships navigated 
by Europeans, and Prows from the neighboring Countries even as far to the eastward as Calabar 
— and capable of being increased to a very great extent. 

P, 37. — Gives the testimony of Commodore Rainier in his Letter of 81st Decemr 1794, whe 
was at that Island in the Suffolk, in favour of Prince of Wales Island over the Andamans, 


P. 88. — Commodore Mitchell’s Squadron of 5 Ships remained a Month at Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and received abundance of refreshment, 


P, 38, — Captain Pakenham of His Majesty’s Ship Resistance says he has never been in 
any foreign Port where a Ship of War was so well and easily supplied with every desirable 
Article. 

P. 40, — States the defects of Prince of Wales Island. It’s great distance from any of 
tlre Company’s other Possessions, so that it cannot be reinforced Troops or supplied with 
Ammunition and Stores, &c®., &ca., dca. 


P, 42. — States the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans, 


P, 48. — Has a full convietion that Prince of Wales” Island all circumstances considered, 
is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that it in faet provides every thing that Govern- 
ment can want for a Port of refitment and refreshment for the Navies of Great Britain to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin. 


[Then follows his Report of Prince of Wales’ Island in 1787, formerly called Penang, 
in the Straits of Malacca. | 


IL. — Kyd’s Report on the comparative length of the passages between Madras 
and Bengal and the Andamans. and Prince of Wales Island. 


During the South West Monsoon (bepinning of April to the middle of October) the. 
Passage from Madras to Port Cornwallis does not exceed 8 Days. 


Will be much greater to Prince of Wales Island. But towards the end of October the 
passage is very quick, not exceeding 20 Days. 


The passage from either the Andamans or Prince of Wales’ Island to Madras during the 
South West Monsoon is precarious and difficult and will require nearly equal time. 


During the North East Monsoon, particularly during the first part of it, Ships cannot with 
safety remain on the Coromandel Coast. The Passage, both to the Andamans and Prirce of 
Wales’ Island tedious — 3 weeks must be allowed. 


During the whole of the North Hast Monsoon the Passage in returning is quick and certain 


— 7? Days from the Andamans — 12 from Prince of Wales’ Island, 


—— A te NR RT 4 enters ansnaieagainnapsiernaredien ree aoe tee matt 
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. In the North Hast Monsoon the Passage from Bengal to the Andamans is § Days — but to 
Prince of Wales’ Island more than double — 24 days the average. 


In returning from the Andamans to Bengal 15 Days — from Prince of Wales’ Island 
25 Days. 


During the South West Monsoon, going and coming from the Andamans & — Prince of 
Wales Island 20 Days. 


No. V. 
Memoranda relative to the Settlement at the Andamans, dated 9th January 1803. 


The object in establishing a Settlement at the Andamans was to obtain a refitting Post for 
Ships in time of War. 


The Settlement was begun early in the year 1790 on the Southermost part of the 
Island, where a Harbour had been discovered by Commodore Cornwallis which in his opinion 
was suitable for the purpose. But in November 1792 the Settlement was removed from this 
part to the N. EH. part of the Island where the Commcdcre had discovered another Harbour, 
possessing advantages superior to the former, and which was named Port Cornwallis. <A good 
test of the Security of this Harbour was afforded soon after the removal of the Establishment, 
to this part of the Isiand, by a Tempest cf uncommon Violence which prevailed at Port 
Cornwallis by whieh two of the Vessels were driven on Shore, but got cff without any damage 
to their bottoms and only trivial loss in other respects. The Soi! of this part of the Island is 
excellent and ofa rich quality, which when eleared and eultivated will produce the Natural 
Fruits and grains of Hindestan in great abundanee, but iicm the enormous size and 
abundance of the Timber the clearing of the Land must bea work cf time and great labur- 
The supplies of Fresh Water are represented also to be so abundant that with little trouble 
Watering places may be made for supplying the largest Fleets. 


The Natives at first appeared extremely jealous of the New Settlers and put to death some 
Fishermen sent thither from Bengal and for some time econtinaed to shew very Itttle desire of 
any intercourse, but afterwards became more familiarized. 


Till the Year 1793 the Settlers in general appear to have continued healthy when abont 
the Setting in of the S. W. Monsoon, an nncommon sickness prevailed amongst them, which 
rendered it imprndent to determine on the fitness of the place for a Naval Arsenal till the 
eause from whence such sickness had arisen could be determined by further experience, but 
altho’ the Rains were succeeded by favourable Weather which greatly contributed to the 
recovery of the Siek, the Settlement still continued unhealthy, which was attributed to a snih- 
eient spaee of Land not being cleared, but in the Season following the Settlement was mere 
healthy than on any former one, altho’ there had been an unusual quantity of Rain. 


In the succeeding Season however namely 1795'6the inhospitality of the climate 
was sufficiently proved, above 50 of the Settlers and Mr. Reddick the Surgeon having died. 
it was therefore on this ground determined to withdraw the Settlement, but to prevent any 
Foreign Nation attempting an Establishment there, which it was observed was not probable, a 
Small Vessel was stationed off Port Cornwallis to keep possession. The Governor General in 

Council observed to the Court that if it should be thonght expedient to prosecute the criginal 
plan at the end of the War the Settlemt might be reestablished with little disadvantage. 


With respeet to the advantages and disadvantages of this Settlement compared with these 
of Prince of Wales Island the Single cireumstances of its local Situation being such as to render 
4 communication with all the Companys Settlements so compleiely easy at all Seasons of the 
Year was in Major Kyds opmion sufficient to determine in its favor pro vided the Salubriety of 
she Climate was ascertained, but that in every other respect Prinee of Wales Island had the 
advantage. [January 9th, 1802.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIR PROBY THOMAS CAUTLEY. 


“AMONG many greater services to India the 
late Sir Proby Cautley diffused largely in Up- 
per India the delicious fruit of the Bombay 
mango, previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the banks of the 
Jumna and Ganges canals.’”? — Hobsou-Jobson, 
p. 424, i. 


He was son of the Rev. Tho. Cautley, B D., 
Rector of Raydon and Stratford S. Mary, Suffolk, 
by Catherine his wife, daughter of the Rev. 
Narcissus Charles Proby, M. A., Rector of 
Stratford and of Toddenham in Gloucestershire. 


A pamphlet entitled The Parish Church of 
Stratford 8. Mary, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. G. 
Brewster, Rector of Stratford, contains the fol- 
lowing information :— 


“ Of mural tablets there are four, all placed in 
the South Chancei Aisle.” “The next 
commemorates the Rev. N. C. Proby, M. A, 
Rector of this parish and of Toddenham, who died 
Dee. 20th, 1804, in his 66th year; and the next the 
Rey. T. Cautley, B.D , Rector at the same time of 
Raydon and Stratford, and buried at the former 
place. He died July 13th, 1817. The death of 
his widow is recorded on the fourth tablet, June 
oth, 1830.” — P. 1d. 


List of the Rectors of Stratford. 


Warcissus C. Proby, 1784-1808. 
Buried Dec. 27th, 1804.) 


Thomas Cautley, 1803-1817. 
don.) — fbid., p. 16. 


There are also three monuments in Stratford 
churchyard :-— 


I. (Altar-tomb within rails.) Rev. Warcissus 
Cha. Proby, 20 years R. of this parish, d. 20 Dec., 
1804, aged 66; Arabella, his wife, d. 28 Nov., 184], 
aged 89; her mother Mrs. Cath. Weller, wid. of 
Capt. John Weller, R. N., d. 31 Mar., 1792, aged 
76; Mary’ Proby d. 3 Mar., 1868, aged 92. 


II. 8S. side: Cath., wife of Rev. Tho. Cautley, 
R. of this parish, dau. of Rev. N. C. Proby, d. 5 
June, 1830, aged 55. N. side: Cha. Will. Cautley, 
their inf. son, d. 22 Mar., 1801. 


ITT. (Recumbent cross within same rails as 
“ TI.”) 8. side: Col. Sir Proby Tho. Cautiley, 
K. C. B., Member of H. M. Indian Council, 
d. 25 Jan., 187 1, aged 69. 


(Resigned. 


(Buried at Ray- 


i In White's Sujff. Directory for 1844, ander Stratford S. Mary: 


From the above information the following 


tabular pedigree is formed : 


Capt. John Wel- = Cath. ° * b.1715-16; d. 31 
ler, R.N.; d. be- Mar., 1792, aged 76 (m. i. in 
fore his wife. Stratford ch’yard). 


Oha. Seen Wel- 
Proby, M.A., R. of Stratford ler; b. 1751-2; 
(1784-1803) and of 'Todden- d. 28 Nov., 
ham, co. Glouc.; b. 1737-38; 1841, aged 89 
d. 20 Dec. 1804 aged 66 (m.1. (m.i. in Strat- 
in Stratford ch. and ch’ yard); ford ch’ yard). 
bur. 27 Dec at Stratford. 


The Rev. Nurcissus 


| 
Cath. Phoby; b =The Rev. Tho. Mary Proby; b. 


1774-5; d. 5| Cautley,.BD;, 1775-76; 4.8 
June, 1830,; R. of Strat- Mar. 1868 
aged 55(m.i.; ford (1803- aged 92 (m.i. 
in Stratford} 1817) and of in Stratford 
ch, and ¢h’-| Raydon; d:>  ch’yard), 
yard). 13 July, 1817, 


(m.1 in Strat- 
ford ch ); bur. 
at Raydon. 


Col. Sir See Tho. Cautley, 
K.C.B., Memb. of H. M. 
Indian Council; b. 1801-2; d. 
25 Jan’, 1871, aged 69 (m. i. 
in Stratford ch’yand). 


| 
Cha.Will. Caut- 
ley; d. in inf, 
22 Mar., 1801, 
(m.i.in Strat- 
ford church- 

yard). 
CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 





FIRE-WORKS AT PANJABI MARRIAGES. 


WHEN a marriage party goes with the bride- 
groom to the bride’s house, and the former do not 
let off good fire-works, the girls and women fron 
the bride’s house and its neighbourhood sing a 
song including the following verse :— 

Asan gallidn hing gawdidn: 

Par hawdidn maél na dian. 

We cleaned the streets for nothing: 
But still no sky-rockets came. 


If the bridegroom has really brought no tire- 
works, the above jocular verses are meant in real 
earnest, and he is put to much shame. 


Maya Das in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


“Proby Miss Mary ’’ (p. 260). 
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